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iOVERNOR’S  COUNCIL  for  HUMAN  SERVICES 


Committee  on  Children  and  Youth 


Dauphin  County  CoEmittee 
c/o  Patriot-News  Company 
P.  0.  Box  1545 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105 
July  28,  1969 


The  Honorable  Max  Rosenn 
Chairman 

Governor’s  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth 
Governor’s  Council  for  Human  Services 
512  Finance  Building 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17120 

Dear  Mr.  Rosenn: 

We  are  pleased  to  forward  to  you  the  Dauphin 
County  Report  for  the  Governor’s  Committee  on 
Children  and  Youth  and  preliminary  to  the  1970 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth. 


Chairman 


DONALD  ELFp^EIN 
Youth  Chairman 
Dauphin  Cbunty 


Dauphin  County 


WILLIAM  D.  {^HNSON 


Adult  Co-Chairman 
Dauphin  County 


WTL/cc 

End. 
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SECTION  lo 


a.  Domographic  Profile 

The  Tri -County  area,  Cumberland,  jJauphin  and  Perry  counties,  is 
a contiguous  area  that  has  Harrisburg,  the  state  Capital,  as  its 
“hub''  or  pivot  point.  There  is  a definite  relationship  and  affinity 
for  all  of  Dauphin  County,  practically  all  of  Cumberland  County  and 
all  of  Perry  County  to  the  Harrisburg  area. 

This  area  has  both  urban,  suburban  and  rural  areas.  There  are 
112,367  occupied  housing  units  in  these  three  counties  based  on  the 
i960  census.  The  Patriot  (morning)  and  The  Evening  Nevjs  in  the  Har- 
risburg area  are  the  largest  newspapers  (combined  daily  circulation 
of  111,596)  and  the  Sunday  Patriot-News,  Harrisburg,  the  largest 
Sunday  with  97,560.  The  total  Sunday  Patriot-News  circulation  is 

163 ,130. 

The  Retail  Trading  Done  includes  all  three  counties  and  extends 
north  to  the  northern  boundary  of  tauphin  County,  northeast  to 
williamstown , east  to  Annville,  Palmyra  and  Mount  Gretna,  southeast 
to  Mount  Joy  and  York  Haven,  western  boundary  of  Cumberland  and  Perry 
Counties,  northwest  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Juniata  County. 

The  Uauphin  County  area  differs  from  the  Perry  and  Cumberland 
County  area  primarily  because  of  its  extensive  urbanization  and  the 
large  number  of  black  people  who  occupy  the  center  city,  Harrisburg. 

It  is  impossible  to  relate  many  hard-core  problems  of  urban 
Harrisburg  with  the  rural  areas  of  Perry  County  or  western  Cumberland 
County.  However,  on  other  aspects  of  problems  affecting  children  and 
youth,  there  is  a remarkable  similarity  of  outlook  irrespective  of 
the  location.  This  will  be  seen  in  the  report. 

b.  Population  Composition 

The  population  of  this  area  for  the  Harrisburg  City  Proper  and 
the  Retail  Trading  Zone,  referred  to  above,  is  463^300.  In  the  I960 
census,  there  ^re  167,446  males  and  177,623  females  in  Cumberland 
and  Dauphin  Counties. 

In  Dauphin  and  Cumberland  Counties  for  I960  there  were  321,7t’0 
v^hites,  23,010  blacks  and  272  of  other  races  for  a total  of  345  >971  • 
Some  61,070  of  these  were  high  school  graduates;  13,656  had  some 
college  and  13,929  were  college  graduates. 

Based  on  the  i960  census,  the  population  of  Harrisburg  City  vjas 
79,697»  Special  census  figures,  of  which  the  various  school  districts 
were  the  source,  shows  a Harrisburg  City  population  in  1967  of 

71,656. 
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1/i/hile  Harrisburg  was  losing  population,  Lower  Allen  Township 
in  Cumberland  County,  a suburban  area,  went  from  11,614  to  13,129 
in  seven  years.  Swatara  Township,  in  dauphin  County,  went  from 
14)795  (census,  I960)  to  17,B4S  (1967).  Lower  Laxton  Township,  also 
in  dauphin  County,  another  suburban  area,  went  from  17)618  (I960)  to 
24)604.  And  finally,  Susquehanna  Township,  another  Dauphin  County 
suburban  area,  from  17,474  to  20,589.  Susquehanna  Township  is  con- 
tiguous with  Harrisburg. 

The  i960  census  indicated  that  24)814  of  the  population  were 
ages  15  to  19  and  19)000  ages  20  to  24  for  a total  of  43)814.  In  the 
almost  ten  intervening  years,  there  has  been  a substantial  rise  in 
the  number  of  young  people  in  these  age  groups. 

The  Capital  Area  Youth  forum  Survey  conducted  last  year  (1968) 
in  the  Greater  Harrisburg  area,  including  urban,  suburban  and  rural, 
indicates  that  among  10th,  11th  and  12th  graders,  89.9/o  of  30  schools’ 
population  was  white;  6.2/o  black;  I.8/0  other  and  1.9/o  did  not  indicate 
their  racial  origin. 

In  Harrisburg  city,  at  Bishop  Mcdevitt  High  School,  2.2/0  did  not 
ansvjer  the  question;  93.7/^  said  Caucasian;  2,8%  Negroid  and  l/^^other. 
At  John  Harris  Hi^L  School,  3 . 2/o  did  not  answer  the  question;  60. Y% 
said  Caucasian;  Negroid;  2,0%  llongolian  and  3 • 9/^  other,  the 

lauter  probably  of  oi^ffering  racial  antecedents.  At  v'/illiam  ienn  High 
School,  3.8%  did  not  ansvjer  the  question;  50.4/o  Caucasian;  40.6%  Ne- 
groid; 2.4%  Mongolian  and  2.4/0  other,  the  latter  probably  of  differing 
racial  antecedents. 

c.  Income  Level 

The  1967  Sales  Management  Source  of  Buying  Power  gives  Harris- 
burg a total  income  of  41,038,371)000  and  total  sales  of 
4747)619,000.  The  per  capita  income  was  42,554  as  contrasted  to 
s>2,132  in  Jilkes-Barre-Hazelton ; 42,525  in  Lancaster;  42,249  in 
Altoona  and  42,638  in  Allentown-Bethlehem-Laston . Of  the  retail 
sales,  4147,454,000  was  for  food  and  4143,291,000  for  general  mer- 
chandise and  449,397)000  for  apparel. 

In  the  Harrisburg  area,  l6.4%  of  the  population  have  incomes 
under  43,000  and  19.3%  above  410,000. 
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d.  Leading  Industries 


The  leading  industries  are  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  with  3,799 
employed;  Kershey  Foods  (Chocolate),  3)700;  AiiP  Inc.,  electronics, 
2,41S;  Bell  Telephone  of  Fenna.,  2,416  and  TRvi  Inc.,  aerospace, 

2,043.  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  employed  15)700  at  the 
time  the  report  was  published;  r-iechanicsburg  Lavy  Depot,  5)950; 

New  Cumberland  j-^rmy  Depot,  3)100;  and  Hershey  Estates,  1,620. 

In  1966,  12  new  industries  located  in  the  Harrisburg  area. 
Forty-eight  new  industries  came  into  the  area,  1962-1966,  bringing 
4,790  nevj  jobs  and  $21.5  million  in  recurring  payrolls.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  ’’Book  of  the  lionth  Club  Inc."’  to  open  a new  plant  in 
the  Plechanicsburg  area  adjacent  to  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  brought 
another  two  million  payroll. 

-/ith  the  end  of  Olmsted  Air  Force  Base  as  an  active  installation 
in  U.S.  Air  Force  inventory,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  took 
over  tne  area  and  established  a commercial  airport  which  includes 
two  major  carriers,  Allegheny  and  li^A, 


SECTION  II. 


a.  Organization  of  Youth  Forum 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  1 960  ./hite  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth,  tne  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  was  established  at  the  request 
of  participating  young  people  and  adult  advisers  to  permit  a contihing 
of  the  valuable  Tri-County  (Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Perry)  Committee 
program  dealing  with  problems  of  youn^  people  in  the  post  mid-fifties 
period . 

Now  entering  its  11th  year  and  vjith  33  senior  high  schools 
participating,  tne  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  has  as  its  purpose: 

The  purpose  of  the  Capital  /irea  Youth  Forum 
shall  be  to  provide  opportunities  for  our  youth 
to  participate  in  and  become  a part  of  those 
democratic  processes  and  experiences  deemed  to  be 
vital  to  the  growth  and  training  of  desirable  cit- 
zens  in  a free  society. 

The  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  has  its  own  organization.  Each 
participating  school  is  authorized  one  Btudent  Cabinet  member.  The 
cabinet,  which  elects  its  own  officers,  is  the  planning  group  for 
the  Youth  Forum.  There  is  an  Adult  General  Chairman,  a school 
administrator  and  an  Adult  Adviser  for  each  of  the  several  committees, 
including  Day  Program,  Evening  Program,  Public  Information,  School 
and  Community,  Topics,  etc.  Hovjever,  the  Adults  are  Advisers  only, 

b.  Organization  for  White  House  Conference 

John  A.  Johnson,  Directory  of  Secondary  Education  for  West 
Shore  Schools,  v;as  selected  as  Chairman  for  Cumberland  County; 

Major  Carson  E.  R,  Holman,  of  Carson  Long  Institute,  for  Perry 
County  and  William  T.  Lunsford  Jr.,  Community  Service  Director  of 
the  (Harrisburg)  Patriot-News , for  Dauphin  County,  Separate  County 
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organizations  were  established  as  reqaesteu  by  the  boordinator  for 
kegion  III.  hovjever,  the  three  men,  long  experienced  in  the  contin- 
uing work  of  the  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum,  continued  to  work  together 
in  furtherance  of  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth. 

Hence,  the  separate  Tri-County  Committee  report. 

c.  Types  of  Meetings  and  Participation 

(1)  Capital  Area  Youth  x'^orum  had  individual  conferences,  dis- 
cussion groups,  classes,  seminars,  '%uzz-sessions , debates 
etc. 'in  33  senibr>.  high^  schools  prior  to  the  Forum  itself 
which  was  held  Friday,  Llarch  14,  19^9  at  Irinity  High  School, 
Shiremanstown , with  700  participants,  all  youth,  10th, 

11th  and  12th  gradeis. 

(2)  Tri-County  Meetings  for  .Jhite  House  Conference;  1 3 
Sub-Committee  I'leetings;  1 1 

Full  Committee,  Youth  and  Adults:  2 

d.  Survey 

In  the  1968  year,  the  Student  Cabinet  of  the  Capital  Area 
Youth  Forum,  headed  by  John  Nikoloff,  then  a senior  at  Central 
Dauphin  East  High  School,  designed  a Survey  to  be  administered  to 
teen-agers  in  10th,  11th  and  12th  grades  in  30  senior  high  schools. 
Student  Cabinet  members  designed  the  80  questions  that  were  asked 
of  nearly  18,000  students.  Their  responses  provide  a vast  store- 
house of  information  on  teen  thinking,  ideas,  attitudes,  beliefs 
etc.  that  cannot  help  but  be  invaluable  to  the  Governor’s  Committee 
on  Children  and  Youth  and  to  the  1970  White  House  Conference. 

e.  The  1969  Youth  Forum 

Jith  the  vast  storehouse  of  survey  information  available  to 
them  as  concrete  e''':idence  of  vjhat  teen-agers  in  the  iri-County 
(Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Perry)  area  really  think,  hs  indicated 
previously,  the  700  participants  in  the  1 969  Youth  Forum  wanted  to 
find  ways  to  ’’bridge  gaps.”  A Kesolutions  Committee,  headed  by 
Frank  Demmy,  Central  Dauphin  senior  was  established  together  with 
a Topics  Committee,  headed  by  William  McDaniel,  Cedar  Cliff  senior. 
Donald  Elfenbein,  John  Harris  senior,  was  Teen  Chairman.  Elfenbein 
is  Dauphin  County  Youth  Chairman  for  the  w'hite  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth, 

Six  topic  areas  covering  ’’gaps”  between  nations  (I),  between 
races  (II),  within  the  individual  (III),  in  the  education  system  (IV), 
betv>/een  groups  (V),  between  individuals  and  government  (VI)  vjere 
established.  Groups  vjere  further  subdivided  into  rich-poor, 
urban-suburban  and  young-old. 

Tentative  resolutions,  called  statements,  were  set  up  based  on 
recommendations  from  the  individual  schools.  These  statements  were 
explored  at  the  schools  in  classes,  discussion  groups,  debates,  panels, 
’’buzz-sessions”,  assemblies  and  in  many  other  ways. 

On  March  14?  1969,  the  700  participants  discussed  in  detail 
through  individual  workgroups  the  resolutions.  A great  deal  of  the 
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discussions  was  televised  by  WITF , Channel  33  j in  a tvjo-hour 
program  presented  March  20,  1909.  The  Youth  Forum  was  part  of  ’'The 
Honest  Generation"  series  of  four  March  programs  telecast  by  WITF . 
Media  coverage  of  the  Youth  Forum,  particularly  by  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot-News , was  outstanding. 


SECTION  III . Sub-Committee  Findings 

a.  Youth  Values 

In  the  field  of  Youth  Values , the  Tri-County  Chairmen  and  the 
Dauphin  County  Chairman  did  not  stress  this  aspect  particularly  be- 
cause so  much  of  this  material  was  covered  thoroughly  and  adequately 
by  the  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  I960 
i//hite  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  program  in  the  Tri- 
County  (Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Ferry)  area  and  has  existed  for  the 
past  10  years.  The  views  of  17,61?  teen-agers  in  30  Central 
Pennsylvania  senior  high  schools  including  all  in  the  Dauphin,  Perry 
and  Cumberland  County  areas  were  obtained  in  1968  through  a Survey 
(Appendix  1).  These  teen-age  opinions  and  thinking  were  reinforced 
by  more  than  700  1969  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  participants  repre- 
senting teen-agers  in  33  schools.  The  1969  group  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  problems  of  "bridging  gaps"  or  finding  "ways  to  bridge 
gaps  that  exist  in  ourselves,  in  our  nation  and  in  our  world."  The 
1969  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  report  is  Appendix  II. 

b.  Home  Life 


The  Home  Life  Committee  was  headed  by  Miss  Pamela  Hurd,  now  a 
1969  Central  oauphin  High  School  graduate.  Mr.  William  Johnson, 
Special  Assistant  to  Gov.  Shafer,  was  Adult  Chairman.  The  report  of 
this  committee  is  shown  as  Appendix  III.  It  is  a very  thorough 
analysis  by  a dedicated  young  woman  and  her  committee  for  which  she 
deserves  much  praise.  The  comments  made  on  page  7 of  her  report  re- 
garding the  "Youth  and  the  Outside  World"  deserve  reading  by  today’s 
teens  who  may  feel  alienated  and  estranged  in  a society  that  seems 
too  busy  to  bother  with  them. 

Unfortunately,  on  page  8,  Pamela  and  her  committee  utter  a 
cry  of  "'Who’s  listening?"  in  regard  to  apparent  adult  disinterest. 
This  is  an  area  of  great  concern  to  this  committee--how  can  we  get 
through  to  more  adults  the  necessity  of  facing  up  squarely  to  so- 
ciety’s problems  and  doing  something  about  them? 

c.  Education 


In  the  field  of  Education , the  report  was  prepared  and  submitted 
by  Miss  Patricia  Dye,  then  a senior  at  Cedar  Cliff  High  School,  who 
has  now  been  graduated.  Miss  Dye  deserves  praise  for  the  great  deal 
of  time  and  attention  she  gave  to  her  responsibilities.  She  is  a 
tireless  worker. 


The  Education  Committee  report.  Appendix  IV,  is  a generalized 
indictment  of  certain  aspects  of  the  educational  program.  Unfor- 


tunately,  the  remarks  are  generalized  in  nature  and  need  more 
specificity  and  back-up  evidence.  The  comments  that  ''there  are 
thousands  of  people  with  an  aversion  to  personal  involvement,  and, 
occasionally,  an  insensitivity  to  human  suffering,''  certainly  has 
some  truth  and  some  validity,  particularly  in  view  of  the  cormnents 
made  on  page  8 of  the  Home  Life  report. 

However,  the  Education  report  does  not  take  into  account,  for 
example,  the  millions  of  people  throughout  the  United  States  who 
volunteer  to  give  unselfishly  of  themselves,  their  time  and  their 
talents  to  further  such  causes  and  organizations  as  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  American  Cancer  Society,  the  Tri-County  United  Fund  and 
its  43  member  agencies,  the  Goodwill  Industries,  the  Volunteers  of 
America  and  many  others. 

The  comment  on  page  2,  Appendix  III  (Education  report)  that  it  is 
"instilling  of  a middle  class  mind-set  upon  students,  and  the  con- 
cept of  the  public  school  as  reflecting  local  community  values  and 
norms'*  is  another  inaccurate  phrase.  It  is  the  same  parents,  the 
same  school  systems  and  the  same  middle  class  predominately  white 
teen-agers  that  attached  through  the  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  on  a 
specific  issue  basis  the  "gaps'*  of  black-white,  urban-suburban,  old- 
young  and  many  others.  This  is  not  mind-set  on  the  part  of  students, 
teachers,  administration,  the  school  boards  or  parents. 

d . Youth  Forum 

( 1 ) Black  Heritage 

One  of  the  statements  (resolutions)  presented  to  the  1969 
Capital  Area  Youth  Forum,  II-l,  called  for  the  "acceptance  of  the 
Black  heritage,  and  for  social  and  political  equality  to  be  given 
the  Black  man  by  all  Americans  . . . Ue  call  for  complete  and  total 
integration  of  all  aspects  of  American  life,  and  plead  for  all 
Americans  to  come  together  in  a search  for  freedom  and  fullness  in 
life , " 


This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a vote  of  '^Vfo  for  and  29^ 
against  although  the  student  population  as  revealed  by  the  1968 
Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  survey  of  17j8l7  teen-agers  in  30  senior 
high  schools  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  area  revealed  89.9% 
Caucasian  and  6,2%o  Negroid.  The  response  to  this  question  is  not 
middle  class  white  mind-set. 

( 2 ) Race  Separation 

Resolution  II-4  pertained  to  black  student  demands  by  some 
groups  for  ''separate  facilities,''  i.e.,  separation  of  races . The 
final  resolution  adopted  said: 

We  feel  blacks  should  be  given  more  active  roles  in 
school  administration  and  student  government,  along 
with  white  students.  More  courses  pertaining  to 
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black  culture  and  history  should  be  instituted  into 
college  curriculas.  These  and  other  ways,  through 
a joint  effort  of  whites  and  blacks,  administrators 
and  students  alike,  a more  meaningful  life  in  the 
universities  of  America  may  be  had. 

This  was  adopted  by  a 100>b  unanimous  vote. 

(3 ) School  Segration 

Thoughtful  was  the  approach  of  the  1969  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum 
in  which  students  from  34  schools  participated.  On  the  question  of 
immediate  end  to  "segregation  in  schools,''  11-7?  they  voted  ''no.'' 

The  70^  to  30^  ''no'*  vote  was  occasioned  by  their  belief,  expressed 
in  discussion,  that  end  to  segregation  and  the  re-distribution  of 
blacks  in  white  schools  had  to  proceed  gradually. 

(4)  Excessive  Abuse , Right  of  Dissent 

The  student  participants  did  not  want  any  more  violence  and  they 
were  well  aware  of  the  problems,  financial  as  well  as  otherwise,  in 
transporting  students  from  one  area  to  another  over  considerable 
distances  in  many  cases.  This  is  indicated  in  another  area  of  state- 
ment VI-1,  pertaining  to  excessive  abuse  of  the  right  of  dissent  in 
America.  By  a 58/'°  for  vote,  the  group  believed: 

The  Youth  Forum  recommends,  for  prevention  of  illegal 
acts  associated  with  dissent,  the  organization  and 
establishment  of  an  arbitration  board  empowered  to 
hear  the  position  of  both  sides  of  the  dispute  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  problem 
and  to  offer  possible  settlement  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  democratic  process. 

( 5 ) Exclusive  Clubs 

At  the  same  time,  the  students  voiced  their  disapproval  of  white 
clubs  who  restrict  membership.  ''Only  when  all  functions  of  society 
are  integrated  can  resolutions  be  reached  to  our  racial  problems." 

"i//e  call  on  all  members  of  such  clubs  to  fight  within  their  clubs 
to  change  racist  policies,  to  fully  publicize  their  efforts,  and 
only  to  retain  membership  in  those  organizations  whose  aims  are 
morally  compatible  with  its  practices.  We  go  on  record  as  condemna- 
tory of  all  organizations  which  espouse  high  ideals  of  brotherhood, 
yet  in  practice  refute  those  ideals."  Resolution  II-2  was  adopted 
by  a 99%  vote.  This  is  not  white  mind-set. 

(6)  Lower  Voting  Age 

The  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  participants  believe  that  if  a teen- 
agers should  be  called  upon  to  fight  for  his  country  at  l8,  he  should 
have  the  right  to  vote.  The  "knowledge"'  and  "sophistication"  of 
today's  teens  was  given  as  a reason  for  an  82^  vote  to  reduce  the 
voting  age  to  18  and  the  adoption  of  statement  VI-2. 
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(7)  Minority  Affairs  Courses 

In  the  area  of  '’Gaps  VJithin  the  Educational  System/’  resolu- 
tion IV-5,  only  a show  of  hands  was  used  in  the  discussion  groups 
because  there  was  almost  lOPj^o  acceptance  of  the  proposition  that 
’’courses  concerned  with  minority  affairs  would  provide  for  the  stu- 
dent a better  understanding  of  the  situation  and  his  role  in  solving 
social  problems.  Minority  groups  ( including  blacks ) are  vital  parts 
of  our  nation  today  and  their  heritage  cannot  be  divorced  from  the 
story  of  the  American  past.”  However,  the  more  than  700  participants 
believed  that  because  of  ”the  present  position  of  this  country  with 
respect  to  matters  of  integration,  racism  and  black  povjer,  subjects 
pertaining  to  minority  affairs  should  be  treated  within  the  context 
of  existing  curricula.” 

(B)  Student  Unions 


Student  courts  and  student  unions  were  rejected  by  the  Capital 
Area  Youth  Forum  participants  on  the  grounds  that  '’student  union 
would  be  no  different  that  the  student  council  and  that  adminis- 
tration would  push  ’it’  into  reflecting  administrative  thinking.” 
The  better  approach,  the  participants  believed,  '’was  for  students 
to  influence  parents,  who,  in  turn,  can  influence  the  school  board” 
on  such  matters  as  curriculum  chances  and  choice. 

The  consensus  of  thinking  was  that  ’’student  councils  should 
be  truly  representative  of  the  student  body  and  do  what  they  are 
supposed  to  do,”  (i.e.),  '’present  student  opinion  to  the  faculty 
and  to  the  administration  and  get  things  done.” 

(9)  Lower  Drinking  Age 

Although  a number  of  their  peer  group  believed  that  ’’all  laws 
currently  prescribing  a minimum  drinking  age  should  be  abolished,” 
the  teen-agers  from  33  schools  voted  by  a margin  that  the 
drinking  age  be  maintained  at  21  and  to  reject  resolution  III-4* 


(10)  Church  Irrelevancy 

The  irrelevancy  of  the  church  in  modern  society  came  in  for 
• onsiderable  youth  comment,  w’ithout  a percentage  vote,  resolution 
11  5 was  adopted,  with  the  following  comments: 

In  the  past  two  decades,  there  has  come  about  a drastic 
decline  in  the  attendance  of  church  by  the  youth  of  our 
nation.  Today’s  youth  feel  that  the  church  ‘is  not  ^ 
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worthvjhile  because  it  is  failing  to  do  what  it  pro- 
poses, The  church  emphasizes  the  history  of  the 
past  and  is  not  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
present.  It  says  it  believes  in  helping  those  who 
are  poor  and  needy,  yet  most  of  its  money  is  spent 
to  build  and  maintain  large  buildings  and  to  sup- 
port questionably  useful  projects.  The  church 
idealizes  brotherhood,  yet  is  one  of  the  most 
segregated  institutions  in  the  country.  For  these 
reasons  teen-agers  feel  alienated  and  either  di- 
rectly oppose  the  church  or  are  apathetical  to- 
vjards  it.  There  is  no  place  for  the  teenager  in 
the  church  of  today. 

In  order  to  regain  the  support  of  young  people, 
religious  institutions  must  free  themselves  from 
co;  placency.  There  must  be  a change  in  stress 
from  presenting  religion  in  a strictly  histori- 
cal sense  to  the  application  of  basic  doctrines  as 
guidelines  in  the  complex  and  disturbing  present. 

The  church  must  serve  as  a stimulant  for  personal 
thought  by  presenting  contemporary  problems  to 
the  people.  This  can  only  be  done  if  the  church 
modernizes  its  approach  to  religion.  Such  pre- 
viously unorthodox  methods  such  as  the  utilization 
of  jazz  services,  group  participation  and  youth- 
led  services  can  serve  to  make  the  church  part  of 
the  contemporary  world  and  allow  it  to  become  a 
more  meaningful  part  of  the  modern  church  member's 
lif  e . 

(11)  Legalized  Marijuana 

On  the  broad  subject  of  "Gaps  Within  the  Individual"  resolution 
III-2,  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  participants  rejected  the  idea  that 
"marijuana  should  be  legalized."  The  reason  that  65%  of  the  parti- 
cipants rejected  this  proposal  was  "it  could  encourage  overall  drug 
use  and  pave  the  vjay  for  hard  line  (heroin,  etc.)  drug  use." 

(12)  Police  Image 

Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  participants  were  well-aware  of  the 
rising  crime  rate  and  whether  or  not  "police  were  fulfilling  their 
role  as  ’public  protectors,'" 

Citizens  no  longer  look  upon  policemen  as  their  pro- 
tectors but  as  their  adversaries.  There  is  a lack 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  citizen  to 
recognize  the  police  force  as  the  deterrent  of 
crime.  Until  this  gap  is  bridged,  we  feel  that 
crime  rate  will  continue  to  climb. 

By  a 72%  vote,  participants  called  for  "improvement  of  the  image 
of  police"  and  advocated  that  "law  officers  become  involved  in  social 
aspects  of  the  community." 
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Better  publicity  for  the  police  force  should  be 
undertaken  on  the  local  level.  Police  should 
work  to  improve  their  image  and  grade  school  children 
should  be  taught  the  proper  role  of  the  policeman 
in  order  that  respect  for  them  may  grow.  If  this 
respect  does  not  evolve,  we  feel  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  power  of  the  police  to 
gain  respect  and  effectiveness  through  strength. 

(13)  Hippie  Image 

Youth  Forum  members  by  a vote  of  l^io  adopted  statement  V-S  re- 
ferring to  the  gap  between  the  ’^Hippie**  and  society.  Calling  for 
greater  recognition  of  the  ''Hippie"  movement  and  its  "idealism," 
the  Youth  Forum  proposed 

That  the  hippie  element  be  regarded  more  seriously 
and  that  their  full  potential  to  bring  about  change 
be  realized.  In  view  of  this  realization,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  accept  some  hippie  ideas  in  order 
to  protect  and  improve  the  present  social  structure. 

(14)  Viet  Nam  War 


Although  President  now  has  called  for  a gradual  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Viet  Nam,  the  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  partici- 
pants rejected  by  a 66/^  vote  statement  1-2  which  called  for  the 
"United  States  to  accept  the  National  Liberation  Front  as  a legiti- 
mate political  organ,  , . , the  withdrawal  of  its  (the  United 
States’)  troops  from  Viet  Nam,  and  through  all  of  the  diplomatic 
powers  under  its  influence,  seek  to  establish  a United  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam  headed  by  a coalition  government  under  the  direction 
of  Ho  Chi  Minh."  In  the  "Gaps  Between  Nations"  topics  for  the  1969 
Capital  Area  Youth  Forum,  only  statement  1-2  is  relevant  to  the 
Education,  Youth  Values  and  Home  Life  topics  of  the  Governor’s 
Committee  on  Children  and  Youth. 


(15)  Birth  Control 

On  the  subject  of  birth  control,  by  a 367^  vote.  Youth  Forum 

resolution  III-6  and  recommended  that  "the 
3 eral , state  and  local  governments  pursue  a vigorour  program  of 
Lrth  control  education , and  that  appropriate  materials  be  supplied 
Ltnout  cost  to  all  na  rried  women  upon  request. 
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SECTION  IV. 


One  of  the  statements  made  in  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations 
Commission  booklet,  referred  to  previously,  pages  8-9,  centers  on: 

The  evident  failure  to  include  the  Black  student 
in  the  total  social  structure  contingent  to  the 
academic  program;  the  failure  to  incorporate 
Negro  history  and  contributions  into  curriculum; 
the  inadequacy  and  reported  insensitivity  of 
counselling  and  remedial  services  have  been  in- 
dicated as  discernible  factors  in  the  development 
of  an  academic  environment,  practice  and  custom, 
not  conducive  to  a total  student  enrichment 
program.  The  high  drop-out  rate  and  disciplinary 
problems  of  Black  students  have,  in  great  part, 
resulted  from  these  apparent  inequities. 

a.  Dauphin  County  recommends 

(1)  v/e  call  for  total  and  complete  integration  of  black 
people  into  all  aspects  of  American  life. 

(2)  w\fe  believe  that  black  people  should  be  given  more  active 
roles  in  school  administration  and  student  government  along  ^.ith 
white  students. 

(3)  There  should  be  incorporation  of  black  heritage,  black 
culture  and  black  history.  However,  these  should  not  be  separate 
and  distinct  entities  but  should  be  integrated  into  the  total  history 
and  social  science  presentations. 

a.  In  regard  to  school  integration  in  Harrisburg  City 
Schools,  Dr.  David  H.  Porter,  acting  superintendent,  has  stated 
that  three  of  the  elementary  schools,  Hamilton,  Downey  and  Lincoln, 
would  retain  predominantly  black  enrollm  nts.  The  three  schools  all 
have  more  than  85%  black  pupils.  In  the  remaining  11  schools,  there 
r’ll  be  a balanced  ratio  of  62/o  white  pupils  and  38/0  black  pupils. 

"h  minimum  of  transportation  by  bus'*  will  be  needed.  Dr.  Porter  said. 

(4)  The  Committee  deplores  excessive  abuse  of  the  right  of 
dissent  and  calls  for  voluntary  restraint  on  the  part  of  participants 
with  contra-opposed  parties  working  in  concert  toward  amicable  reso- 
lutions of  difficulties.  The  Committee  does  not  recommend  the  es- 
tablishment of  compulsory  arbitration  but  urges  fair  and  equitable 
settlement  of  problems  within  the  framework  of  our  democratic  situation. 

(5)  De  go  on  record  as  condemnatory  of  organizations  which 
espouse  idealism  and  brotherhood  and  who,  in  practice,  refute  these 
professed  ideals  by  permitting  discriminatory  practices  in  regard  to 
color,  creed  or  national  origin. 

(6)  The  State  Legislature  is  urged  to  act  immediately  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18  years. 
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(7)  Institution  of  minority  affairs  courses  was  discussed 


in  (3). 


(6)  Student  courts  or  student  unions  are  not  advocated  but  it 
is  recornraended  that  school  administrations  take  the  necessary  action 
to  insure  that  student  councils  are  representative  of  the  total  student 
body  and  perform  the  tasks  they  are  supposed  to  accomplish.  Student 
councils  should  present  student  opinion  to  the  faculty  and  the 
administration , 

(9)  In  view  of  the  attitudes  expressed  in  the  Capital  Area  Youth 
Forum,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  teen-age 
youngsters,  strenuous  opposition  is  voiced  herewith  to  lovjering  the 
drinking  age  from  21  years. 

(10)  The  Committee  is  concerned  with  the  irrelevancy  of  much 
of  church  activities  in  the  present  society  and  urges  the  clergy  to 
join  with  the  laity,  and  particularly  young  people,  in  reappraising 
the  role  of  the  church  as  America  enters  the  1970-1980  period. 

(11)  In  view  of  the  attitude  expressed  by  the  Capital  Area 
Youth  Forum,  marijuana  should  not  be  legalized. 

(12)  It  is  to  the  credit  of  iiayor  Albert  Straub  and  Acting 
Harrisburg  Police  Chief  Martin  hatts  that  Harrisburg  policemen  will 
undergo  ’’sensitivity"  training.  The  Governor  and  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  State  Police  Commissioner  are  urged  to  join  with  others  in  an 
ambitious  program  designed  to  raise  the  image  of  the  individual  po- 
liceman as  a public  protector  and  not  as  an  adversary.  Police  at  all 
levels  should  be  required  to  take  "'sensitivity*  training,  particularly 
in  dealing  with  minority  problems  and  ghetto  people.  The  police 
should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  social  work  of  the  com- 
munity, particularly  among  youth. 

(13)  Efforts  should  be  undertaken  to  encourage  "hippie"  re- 
turn to  the  mainstream  of  our  society.  This  is  a long-term  effort 
which  involves  determination  of  the  root  causes  of  alienation  of 
these  young  people  in  the  first  place. 

(14)  Dedicated  and  interested  Americans  are  urged  to  give  sup- 
port to  President  Nixon  and  his  Administration  in  his  program  to 
secure  just  and  honorable  peace  in  Viet  Nam  and  the  eventual  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  Southeast  Asia.  The  Committee  does 
not  make  a formal  recommendation  in  this  sphere. 

SECTION  V. 

The  Dauphin  County  Committee  believes  that  the  Capital  Area  Youth 
Forum  has  been  a worthvjhile  program  and  intends  that  it  should  be  re- 
tained during  the  1970-80  period.  It  urges  other  areas  to  investigate 
the  program  and  to  determine  if  similar  programs  could  be  worthwhile 
in  other  areas  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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PUBLIC  INFOFd^lATION 


In  both  the  Dauphin  County  Committee  for  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth  and  also  for  the  Capital  Area  Youth 
Forum,  there  is  a Public  Information  Committee.  Lirs . JoAnn 
(Messersmith ) liitchell,  a second  year  law  student  at  Dickinson 
College  5 was  Public  Information  Chairman  and  Adult  Adviser  for  the 
Youth  Forum.  Mrs.  riitchei.!  did  an  outstanding  job  in  both  capacities 
and  deserves  the  commendation  and  warmest  thanks  of  the  committee  con- 
cerned. WITF-TV;  v/TPA  and  the  Patriot-Mews  were  most  cooperative  in 
all  phases  of  the  program. 

The  Dauphin  County  Committee  urges  other  counties  to  have 
workable  public  information  committees  for  the  work  of  the  Governor's 
Committee  on  Children  and  Youth  so  that  the  public  may  be  completely 
informed  as  to  the  nature,  scope  and  importance  of  this  activity, 

A list  of  committee  organizational  members  in  Dauphin  County 
is  appended  hereto, 
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Student  Survey 
Results 


PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  CUipitol  Area  Youth  Foniiii  shall  ])e 
to  provide  opj)ortuuities  for  our  ijoulh  to  jxirt icijuite  iu 
and  heeoiue  a jxirt  of  those  democratic  j)roeesses  aud 
expericuees  deemed  to  he  vit(d  to  the  ^roicth  and  traiu- 
in”  of  desirahle  eilizeus  in  a free  sorieti/. 
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ill  wliole  or  in  part  ol  any  ol  tlie  data  printed  lierein 
witliont  sjrecifie  permission  of  tlie  Patriot-News  Co. 
is  prohibited. 


Introduction 


The  purpose  of  the  196S  Capital  Area  Youtli  Forum  Student  Survey  was  to  diseover  teeu-age  think- 
ing, ideas,  views,  trends,  attitudes,  Ireliets  and  tastes.  Sj:)ecifieall\',  tlie  ]rurpose  was  to  find  out  what  teens 
really  think  about  the  many  and  eomplex  problems  that  lace  their  geiu-ratiou. 

In  answering  the  questions,  every  effort  was  made  to  retain  anonv  inity  and  eliminate  personal  risk 
on  the  part  of  the  lOth.  11th  and  12th  graders  in  30  llarrisburg  area  senior  high  schools  who  answered 
the  80  questions.  Students  were  asked  to  be  honest  and  truthful  in  marking  their  responses  with  a No.  2 
pencil  on  electronic  data  processing  IBM  answer  sheets.  The\  were  asked  NOT  to  reveal  their  identity  in 
auv  manner  or  to  sign  their  names  to  the  answer  sheets. 

Printed  herein  are  the  response  percentages  for  each  question  for  the  17,817  10th  through  12th 
grade  students  who  completed  the  <piestionnaire.  For  convenience  of  the  reader,  the  original  instruc- 
tions to  the  students  plus  a sample  answ'er  sheet  also  are  printed  herein. 

The  Patriot  and  The  Evening  News  is  proud  to  have  sponsored  the  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  pro- 
gram as  a community  serv'ice  since  its  inception  nearly  eight  years  ago.  Newspaper  management  acknow- 
ledges with  great  appreciation  the  amount  of  time  and  effort  that  the  1968  Youth  Forum  Student  Cabinet 
devoted  to  the  survey  cpiestionnaire  in  an  effort  to  learn  what  “teens  really  think. " 

At  the  same  time,  the  Patriot-News  also  e.xpresses  its  great  appreciation  to  the  Adult  Steering  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  Brother  Elias  Andrew,  F.S.C.,  Principal  of  Trinity  High  School;  to  the  Student  Cabinet 
.\dviser,  Miss  Linda  L.  Bowman  and  to  the  many  other  persons  who  gave  unselfishly  of  their  time  and 
talent  over  the  years  in  fostering  the  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  and  in  this  instance,  in  helping  with  the 
survey  program. 


'I’he  I’atriot-New  s Co. 


Capital  Area  Youth  Forum 

(ORIGINAL  LETTER  TO  STUDENTS  AND  INSTRUCTIONS) 

Please  Read  This  Carefully 

Di'iir  Student: 

T1h“  ])nr];)nse  of  this  (luestioiiuaire  is  to  discover  teen-age  thinking,  ideas,  \ie\vs,  trends,  attitudes,  beliefs 
and  tasters.  Siieeifiealh , the  purpose  is  to  Hud  out  w hat  teens  really  think  about  the  jrroblems  tliat  face  their 
Ueneration. 

In  answering  the  ([uestions.  tliere  will  be  no  personal  risk  on  yonr  part.  Please  DO  NOT  sign  your  name 
or  in  any  other  waiy  indicate  who  yon  are. 

^Ve  appreciate  yonr  cooperation  in  answering  the  cpiestions  honestly  and  truthfully.  Before  you  begin, 
jrlease  rcsul  the  brief  instructions  prints'd  below.  Thank  yon. 

19fiS  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum 
Survey  Committee 


INSTRUCTIONS 

\.  Please  use  only  a No.  2 pencil. 

2.  .\n.sw'er  Question  1 FIRST,  then  Question  3 N(T/’  2. 

3.  Then  Question  5.  then  7,  then  9,  11,  13,  15,  etc. 

4.  When  you  have  finished  with  99,  go  to  the  top  of  the  second  tolnmn  and  answ'cr  Question  2,  then  4,  6,  8, 
etc.  There  are  80  cpiestions  in  all. 

5.  DO  NOT  WASTE  T'lME.  Answer  what  you  think  BEST  answers  the  ((iiestion. 

ff.  MARK  ONLY  ONE  of  the  dotted  spaces.  Fill  in  the  dotted  line  of  an  answer  space  completely. 

7.  Please  DO  NOT  FILL  in  more  than  the  dotted  line  space  or  give  two  answers  to  the  same  question  or  the 
electronic  data  processing  ecpiipment  will  reject  yonr  answer  sheet.  Yonr  sheet  will  also  be  rejected  if  any 
cpiestion  is  unanswered.  If  yon  do  not  wish  to  answer  a cpiestion,  or  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  any  of  the 
answer  choices,  mark  the  “O"  (no  answer)  slot.  For  each  cpiestion  there  must  be  one  and  only  one  answer. 

8.  Please  tr\’  NOT  to  erase.  If  yon  T/CST  erase,  do  it  cleanly. 

9.  Now'  go  to  the  ne.xt  page  and  start  answering  Question  No.  1. 

THANK  YOU! 
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GENERAL 


9.  W'liat  is  \()ni-  iaNoritc  'lA'  program? 


I. 


o. 


0. 

No  answer 

5.7'' ; 

W luit 

is  your  tarorite  leisure  time  activity? 

f. 

Mission  Impossible 

17.3 

0. 

Xo  answer 

1.5  L 

2. 

Star  Trek 

12.5 

]. 

Xo  preference 

5.9 

n 

0. 

Smothers  Brothers 

14.6 

0 

Participation  sports 

25.4 

4. 

Toniglit  Show 

3. 1 

o. 

Spectator  sports 

6.8 

5. 

Dean  Martin 

5.9 

t. 

^^'atcl]ing  tele\ision 

11.5 

6. 

I Spy 

7.9 

5. 

heading  newspapi  rs 

0.4 

7. 

Mannix 

3.(1 

(i. 

Listening  to  radio 

8.2 

8. 

Sports  Specials 

8.0 

t . 

Listening  to  records 

10.3 

9. 

Other 

21.2 

8. 

Dancing 

8.7 

9. 

Otlier 

20.8 

11. 

M’hich 

daiK-  newspaper  do  you 

read 

most  frequently? 

0. 

No  answer 

8.7% 

How  main  minutes  eadi  weekdav  do  vou  spend  wateliing 

1. 

Harrisburg  Patriot 

24.2 

telesision? 

2. 

Harrisburg  Evening  New 

s 

50.8 

0. 

X’o  answer 

3.  IN 

0. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

1.4 

1. 

None 

3.6 

4. 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

0.4 

2. 

15  minutes 

2.8 

5. 

New  York  Times 

2.1 

• >. 

30  minutes 

8.1 

6. 

New  York  DaiK'  New's 

0.8 

•1. 

45  minutes 

2.9 

7. 

Other 

11.2 

5. 

1 hour 

13.3 

6. 

1 hour  and  one-half 

10.9 

7. 

2 hours 

17.1 

13. 

M’hat  radio  station  do  >'0u  listen 

to  most  often? 

8. 

3 hours 

14.2 

0. 

No  answer 

2.4% 

9. 

More  than  three  hours 

23.5 

1. 

FM  Radio 

2.6 

2. 

WHP 

2.5 

3. 

WSBA 

11.7 

How  man\  minutes  eaeli  weekday  do  >ovi  spend 
ing  to  radio? 

listen- 

4. 

WFEC 

54.9 

0. 

No  answer 

4.890 

5. 

M’CMB 

2.4 

1. 

None 

5.3 

6. 

W'KBO 

1.1 

0 

15  minutes 

13.2 

7. 

MTOO 

16.1 

o. 

30  minutes 

13.7 

8. 

MORK 

0.2 

4. 

45  minutes 

7.0 

9. 

Other 

5.6 

5. 

1 liour 

14.8 

6. 

More  than  one  hour 

40.8 

15. 

\Miat  cl 

langes  would  >011  most  like  to 

see  on  TV? 

0. 

No  answer 

lO.lL 

How  man>  minutes  each  weekday  do  yon  spend 

reading 

1. 

No  changes 

8.2 

newspapers? 

2 

More  comedy  shows 

9. 1 

0. 

No  answer 

5.1% 

0 

0. 

More  Westerns 

2.8 

1. 

None 

8.2 

4. 

More  drama 

4.8 

0 

15  minutes 

47.3 

5. 

More  documentaries 

2.8 

n 

O. 

30  minutes 

21.8 

6. 

More  teen  programs 

21.8 

4. 

45  minutes 

5.8 

7. 

More  moN'ies 

21.0 

5. 

1 hour 

5.6 

8. 

More  Specials 

1 l.l 

6. 

More  than  one  hour 

5.8 

9. 

Other 

7.6 

\\liat 

(.liaimes  would  sou  most  like  ou  the  radio 

station 

25. 

W’hat  is 

your  fasorite  ness'spaper  eomic  strip? 

\ou  listen  to  most  freouentlv? 

0. 

No  answer 

8.2% 

0 

No  answer 

L4.9Ve 

1. 

Blondie 

15.9 

1 

More  h'M  music 

4.3 

2. 

Dick  'Iracy 

4.0 

■1 

More  "laK'k  ’ music 

17.9 

O 

O. 

Wizard  of  Id 

7.2 

■') 

More  “sovd  ” music 

42.1 

4. 

Beetle  Bailey 

17.0 

! 

More  “folk  ’ music 

5.7 

5. 

Stes'e  Can>  ()n 

1.0 

5 

More  D.j.  “yak’’ 

O.fi 

6. 

Li’l  Abner 

5.5 

fi 

More  world  and  national  uew's  reportiua 

2.0 

7. 

Tales  of  Green  Beret 

2.5 

i 

Moi'e  local  news 

1.1 

8. 

Smith  Family 

17.5 

S 

More  school  news 

4.7 

9. 

Other 

20.6 

9 

Other 

fi.l 

27. 

What  e 

lange  vs'ould  s'on  most  like  to  sec  in  the 

news- 

Wliat 

interests  sou  most  in  uess’spapers? 

paper  sou  read  most  frecpientls’? 

0. 

No  answer 

0.1',; 

0. 

No  answer 

17. 17r 

J. 

k’rout  pajje 

17.0 

1. 

More  high  school  eoserage 

23.5 

Sports 

26.9 

2 

More  girls’  sports  ness's 

4.7 

•). 

W (imeu  s ness's 

10.(1 

■). 

More  auto  racing  news 

8.0 

t. 

Local  uesvs 

5.4 

1. 

More  pictures 

4.4 

5. 

School  news 

4.7 

5. 

More  teen  fashion  news 

12.2 

fi. 

I'alitorial  page 

2.3 

6. 

More  local  news 

4.0 

7, 

Oomic  pages 

19.7 

7. 

More  w'orld  and  national  news 

6.2 

S. 

yXds'ertising 

3.6 

8. 

More  on  Viet  Nam 

10.5 

9. 

Other 

3.8 

9. 

Other 

8.8 

Wliat 

s sour  fas'orite  newspaper  eoluiTin? 

SCHOLASTIC 

t). 

No  answer 

t ■ 

■ '>■:>.  1 , ( 

1. 

]3car  Ahby 

36.0 

29. 

Do  son 

copy  homework? 

a 

y\nn  Landers 

S.6 

0. 

No  answer 

3.370 

■). 

I’anl  Beers 

2.4 

1. 

Never 

15.5 

4. 

Karl  Wilson 

J.O 

2 

Seldom 

66.5 

o. 

Walter  Winchell 

1.  1 

3. 

Frequently 

12.4 

6. 

Leonard  Loons 

1.0 

4. 

Always 

1.9 

7. 

Ksans  and  Nos'ak 

0.4 

■11. 

Do  s on 

give  or  obtain  answers  illegally  during  tests? 

S. 

\4ctor  Kcisel 

0.3 

0. 

No  answ'cr 

7.97o 

9. 

Other 

14.7 

1. 

Never 

38.9 

W liat 

is  your  las'orite  newsjiajier  feature? 

2 

Seldom 

45.3 

0. 

No  answer 

18. 8 L 

3. 

Frecpienth' 

7.8 

1. 

Heading  for  Helaxation  isage 

4.4 

n .■* 
OO. 

Why  do 

you  cheat? 

a 

'ionng  America  page 

6.4 

0. 

No  answ'cr 

18.0% 

3. 

'I'his  Generation  page 

9.5 

1. 

I do  not  cheat 

37.3 

4. 

1 loroscoise  (Astrological  Forecast) 

20.9 

n 

To  get  good  grades  for  college  and  jolis 

16.4 

•a. 

Crossss'ord  Pu/.zle 

2.4 

3. 

Pressure  from  parents 

7.4 

6. 

Stock  Market  page 

3.0 

4. 

Othc'rs  do  it 

3.0 

i . 

Amusement  page 

15.4 

5. 

See  nothing  w'rong  w'ith  it 

2.9 

■S. 

Oails  1 \’  Schedules 

5.0 

6. 

To  get  awa>  with  it 

2.1 

9. 

Other 

13.8 

7^ 

I do  not  know  why  I cheat 

12.4 

W'luit  is 

\()ur  attituile  toward  school? 

47. 

M’ould 

>ou  date  a person  ol  a dilferent  race? 

0. 

No  answer 

7.3 /e 

0. 

.No  answer 

13.f; 

1. 

I do  what  is  required  and  more 

■25A 

1. 

Yes 

22.3 

2 

1 do  what  is  required  of  me 

52.5 

2. 

No 

64.2 

■•1. 

I do  less  than  is  rciinircd  ol  me 

h.y 

49. 

Ilow  would  N'ou  react  to  one  of  Miiir  iriends 

d.iting  a 

1. 

I don't  care 

7.7 

pCTS{)ll 

of  a dillcrent  race? 

0. 

No  answer 

9.7'. 

1. 

lli'ject  him 

6.6 

Slioiild 

iolmitar\  dciotions  he  alloM'cd  in  pnhl 

ic  schools? 

o 

Hctain  friendship 

16.5 

0. 

No  answer 

17.2  V? 

■ ). 

Woidd  not  he  as  good  a triciul.  hut  would  stdl 

1. 

Yes 

72.9 

maintain  some  kind  of  relationship 

20.2 

2. 

No 

9.8 

4. 

d’ry  to  change  his  mind 

16.7 

51. 

3\'ould 

you  date  a person  who  lias  dated  interacially? 

W’liat  cl 

langes  would  \oii  like  to  see  in  \onr  school  cm- 

0. 

No  answer 

25.5',; 

riculuiii? 

1. 

Yes 

.32.1 

0. 

No  answer 

12.1% 

2. 

No 

42.3 

1. 

No  changes 

11.8 

.53. 

V\'h\'  d 

) yam  oppose-  racial  intermarriage? 

Increased  math  programs 

4.1 

0. 

No  answer 

9.2',; 

o. 

Increased  science  programs 

4.9 

1. 

1 do  not  oppose  racial  intermarriage 

16.5 

4. 

Increased  foreign  language  iirograms 

4.8 

2. 

See  nothing  wrong  with  it 

5.9 

5. 

Increased  social  studies  programs 

2.1 

.■> 

o. 

Have  fear  that  children  of  this  union 

would  he 

6. 

Increased  depth  stud\-  in  English 

1.9 

rejected  by  society 

.36.3 

t . 

More  independent  stud\'  and  research 

15.8 

4. 

heel  that  tlie  races  were  not  meant  to  jntermarr\' 

H. 

\Yiriations  in  > our  curriculum,  such  as 

philosopliN 

23.0 

or  ps\'cholog\-  courses 

20.5 

.5. 

Feel  tliat  it  would  help  quell  racial  tensions 

9. 

Other 

21.4 

2.0 

6. 

No  particular  reason 

6.8 

55. 

Why  are  you  racially  prejudiced? 

Should 

dl  high  schools  oiler  the  same  courses 

and  haie 

tlie  same  grading  system? 

0. 

No  answer 

15.2  V? 

0. 

No  answer 

8.dV, 

1. 

I am  not  i.icially  prejiuliced 

56.0 

1. 

Yes 

.52.2 

2. 

Feel  my  race  is  superior 

5.7 

2 

No 

38.7 

3. 

Opposite  race  is  not  my  social  c(pial 

.1  .■> 
0.0 

4. 

Inherited  this  prejudice 

6.7 

5. 

My  friends  don’t  accept  the  opposite 

race,  so 

Do  \ oil 

plan  on  a higher  education? 

therefore  I don’t  either 

1.6 

0. 

No  answer 

10.50 

6. 

No  particular  reason 

11.1 

1. 

No 

19.6 

57. 

Would 

you  reject  or  object  to  a person  of  another  race 

•) 

Yes,  in  Pcnnsslvania 

46.3 

moving 

next  door  to  yon? 

n 

O. 

Yes.  outside  of  Fenns\d\ania 

23.4 

0. 

No  answer 

12.6',; 

1. 

Yes 

16.5 

2 

No 

70.7 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

.59. 

■Should 

schools  he  integrated? 

0. 

No  answer 

16.5'; 

My  race 

is: 

1. 

Yes 

.52.7 

0. 

No  answer 

1.9  V? 

2, 

No 

30.6 

1. 

Oaucasian  (white) 

89.9 

61. 

Would 

you  paitieipate  in  a ej\il  rights  ihanonstrat ion? 

O 

Negroid 

6.2 

0. 

No  answer 

14.6' , 

•). 

Mongolian 

0.8 

1. 

Yes 

16.7 

4. 

Other 

1.0 

■s 

No 

68.6 

NATIONAL  PROBLEMS 


fj  ).  Slioukl  aniH'tl  iort'fs  inchatecs  l)e  cliosen  b>  : 

0.  \o  answer  l5.4'/r 

1.  National  lotter>^  (men  eliosen  at  random)  fi.d 

2.  ClassifHeation  ( iirescnt  sr’str’m)  5d.2 

All  men  should  ser\e  24. (S 


79.  Do  \ on  supiiort  President  jolmson’s  foreign  policy? 


0. 

No  answ'cr 

28.1% 

1. 

Seldom 

25.7 

2 

Never 

18.9 

3. 

Frequently 

21.7 

4. 

Alwavs 

5.3 

fi  ).  .Shonld  the  leikral  gcnernment  he  .soleK'  responsihle  for 
])o\ crt)  -strieken  areas? 

0.  .\<i  ansucr  9.4/f 

1.  Y(s  24.. 3 

2.  No  07.1 


(i7.  Shonld  the  prr-smit  pos'erly  program  he: 
II.  .No  answer 

1.  Inerr-ased 

2.  Deercascd 

■ ).  Maintained 
4.  1 do  not  know 

09.  Is  dialt-rard  horning  moralK  justified? 
(I.  No  answer 

1 . Yos 

2.  No 


5.99; 

41.9 

11.2 

10.0 

24.7 


1.3. ON 
14.1 


71.  Is  tlie  pledge  oi  allegiance  a hahit  being  said  without 


thought  of  meaning? 

0.  No  answer  cS.9'/‘ 

1.  Yes  07.8 

2.  No  23.1 

7 ).  Should  the  Noting  age  he: 

0.  No  answer  3.0'; 

1.  17  3.8 

2.  18  40.3 

3.  19  7.0 

I.  20  3.9 

.5.  21  32.9 

0.  Over  21  2.7 

7.7.  Should  tia.'  space  program  he  allotted: 

0.  No  answer  1.7.7'a 

1 . .More  funds  20.0 

2.  Less  funds  17.0 

■ >.  Prr'sent  hinds  adeiiuate  40. .5 

77.  Do  N on  suiiiiort  President  Johnson’s  domestic  polie)  ? 

0.  No  answer  35.0',; 

1.  Seldom  24.7 

2.  Never  15.4 

■3.  1 reipientlN'  20.9 

3.1 


VIETNAM 

81.  Cieneralh  , is  our  position  in  \ ietnam  justified? 

0.  No  answer  12.3/e 

1.  Yes  50.0 

2.  No  31.0 

83.  Is  the  linited  States  trving  hard  enough  to  arrange  peace? 

0.  No  answ'cr  10.3% 

1 . Yes  35.8 

2.  No  53.7 

85.  Should  the  Pinited  States  pull  out  of  \4etnam? 

0.  No  answer  7.1% 

1.  Yes,  no  matter  w'hat  10.8 

2.  Yes,  only  after  a negotiated  peai'e  43.9 

3.  Yes,  only  after  military  vietorv'  12.4 

4.  No  25.5 


87.  I low  should  we  change  our  war  effort  in  Vietnam? 

0.  No  answer  9.9% 

1.  Increased  bombing  22.4 

2.  Increase  number  of  troops  in  South  Vietnam 

2.4 

3.  Inv'ade  North  Vietnam  12.5 

4.  Overall  military  build-up  10.6 

5.  Halt  bombing  with  hope  of  negotiated  i^eace 

9.9 


6.  Gradual  decrease  and  eventual  pull-out  5.2 

7.  Hold  onh'  strategic  defensive  positions  2.8 

8.  Stay  tlie  same  4.4 

9.  Don’t  know  19.4 


WORLD  PROBLEMS 


89.  W hat  do  Nou  think  is  the  answ'cr  to  the  world’s  poverty 
1 rohlem? 


0. 

1. 


4. 

5. 


No  answer  7.8% 

Education  16.9 

Birth  control  15.1 

Economic  aid  4.4 


Development  of  limnan  and  natural  resources 

7.2 


4.  Alwavs 


All  of  these 


48.3 


Do  you  believe  that  all 

nations  should  disarm? 

6 

Do  the 

U.  N.  troops  scr\c  a usctul  purpose? 

0. 

Xo  answer 

18.0U 

0. 

No  answer 

21.9' 

1. 

Yes 

27.7 

1. 

Yes 

■59.1 

2. 

No 

.54.1 

2 

No 

18.8 

8. 

Should 

till-  1 . S.  inter\'ene  in  a countr>'  where 

a Cion 

W hat  trouble  spot  do  \ou  reel  poses  the  greatest  threat  to 

iuunist 

taka'()\’er  is  likeb'? 

world  peacer 

0. 

No  an.swer 

23.8 

0. 

No  answer 

9.691 

!. 

United  States 

■2.0 

1. 

Yes 

■51.7 

o 

No 

2 1.4 

.■> 

Russia 

16.3 

3. 

Red  China 

■5.5.7 

4. 

France 

1.0 

DRINKING 

5. 

Middle  East 

3.5 

6. 

Southeast  Asia 

9.0 

10. 

Do  >'ou 

drink  alcoliolic  beverages? 

7. 

Greece 

0.0 

0. 

No  answer 

1.6' 

8. 

Cuba 

0.7 

1. 

No 

42.5 

9. 

Other 

1.9 

n 

Once  in  a while 

39.6 

3. 

Only  at  parties 

■3.4 

Should  the  U.  S.  give  aid  to  Communist  countries? 

4. 

Only  on  weekends 

■5.9 

0. 

No  answer 

16.5U 

5. 

\’er>-  frequently 

6.6 

1. 

Yes 

14.7 

■1 

No 

68.7 

12. 

I low  mucli  do  \ ou  drink?  Enough  to  caiisc: 

0. 

No  answer 

10.2'' 

1. 

I do  not  drink 

43.4 

How  should  the  U.  S.  change  its  foreign  aid  policy? 

•T 

Sliglit  fifect 

26.9 

0. 

No  answer 

■30.9':; 

n 

O. 

Pleasantly  high  effect 

13.8 

1. 

Increase  it 

9.5 

4. 

Drunkenness 

■f.l 

2. 

Decrease  it 

21.2 

5. 

Passing  out 

1.2 

3. 

Limit  onl\-  to 

those  nations  with  pro-W'estern 

philosophies 

18.6 

14. 

M'hat  do  vou  drink? 

4. 

No  change 

19.6 

0. 

No  answer 

2.3' 

1. 

1 do  not  drink 

•12.2 

Do  > ou 

think  the  U.  N. 

is  necessary? 

2. 

Beer 

9.1 

0. 

No  answer 

8.S7r 

■3. 

M liiskc}' 

2.4 

1. 

Yes 

81.9 

4. 

M'ine 

6.2 

2. 

No 

9.2 

5. 

Mi.xed  drinks 

8.1 

6. 

Several  of  the  abov  e 

13.8 

Is  tlie 

U.  N.  acliieving 

its  goal  as  a peace-keeping  or- 

/ . 

Most  of  tire  above 

■5.2 

ganization? 

8. 

All  of  the  above 

10.3 

0. 

No  answer 

18.97o 

1. 

Yes 

30.3 

16. 

Why  do  you  drink? 

2. 

No 

■50.7 

0. 

No  answer 

10.2^ 

1. 

I do  not  drink 

42.8 

Should 

Red  China  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations? 

2. 

Enjo\-  it 

■30.9 

0. 

No  answer 

16.97c 

O. 

4'o  couforiii  with  friends 

O.  i 

1. 

Yes 

■33.3 

4. 

4'o  be  sociable 

T.i 

2. 

No 

■19.7 

5. 

f'o  relieve  tension 

5.0 

DRUGS 

18.  Have 

\()u  e\cr  taken: 

0. 

No  answer 

.3.4% 

1. 

.\ddicli\c  drugs  (heroin,  morphine,  cocaine.  I’tc.. ) 

0.9 

•) 

LSI) 

1.6 

o. 

S4’l> 

0..3 

4. 

Marijuana 

2.8 

.3. 

Nou-hahit  loriiiing  rlrngs  (pep-pills,  etc.)  .3.1 

0. 

None' 

83.3 

20.  Iia\'e  \ on  e\  ei  i)ersouall>  hi  cn 
oht.iin  illegal  drugs? 

oltered  the  oiiportunii\  to 

0. 

No  answer 

3.6L 

1. 

Yes 

16.9 

2^ 

No 

79.4 

22.  Would 

>()u  take  an\  drugs  it 

soil  h;id  flic  chance? 

0. 

No  answer 

4.49 

1. 

No 

79.2 

1 

Yes;  addictixe  drugs 

3.1 

.•> 

O. 

Yes;  LSD 

2.3 

1. 

Yes;  STP 

0.3 

.3. 

Yes;  Marijuana 

5.2 

0. 

Yes;  non-hahit  forming 

drugs  5.2 

^4.  Do  >(ni  Ircl  that  tlie  sale  and  u.so  oi  marijuana  sliould  l)c' 


li'galizud? 

0.  No  answer  7.49' 

1.  Yes  17.0 

2.  No  7.5.4 

2().  11  marijuana  were  legalized,  would  yo\i  use  it? 

0.  No  answer  7.o'/o 

1.  Yes  10.0 

2.  No  82.0 


28.  What  do  >'ou  feel  should  he  done  to  discourage  the  usi- 


ol  illegal  drugs? 

0.  No  answer  1.5.7''i 

1.  IWlucation  19.2 

2.  Strieti'r  puni.shmeiit  lor  drug  pushers  ill. .3 

• ).  Stricter  punishment  for  drug  addicts  8.0 

4.  .M()re  rehahilitatiou  and  correctional  centers  for 
drug  addicts  15.7 


■'30.  Should  a drug  addict  he  treated  as  a: 

40.09? 
16..3 
72.9 


\\’hy  do 
in  drug 

\ou  feel  there  has  heen  an 
usage? 

increased  popularity 

0. 

No  answer 

8.1% 

1. 

Curiosity 

25.7 

o 

Easy  to  obtain 

7.3 

3. 

Lack  of  education 

3.5 

4. 

Puhlicity 

S.l 

.3. 

Rehellion  against  socictx' 

15.2 

6. 

Tension 

3.5 

7. 

Escape  reality 

19.3 

8. 

Others  do  it 

7.2 

9. 

Other 

1.6 

SEX 

•34.  How  often  have  > on  indulged  in  neek'iug? 


0. 

No  answer 

7.0% 

1. 

Never 

20.8 

2. 

Once 

5.3 

o 

O. 

Seldom 

23.6 

4. 

Ercquently 

43.0 

How  often  have  you  indulged  in  petting? 

0. 

No  answer 

10.3% 

1. 

Never 

.35.4 

2. 

Once 

7.4 

3. 

Seldom 

22.7 

4. 

Frequently 

23.9 

Do  > ()u 

helieve  in  sexual  relations  hefore 

marriage? 

0. 

No  answer 

12.6% 

1. 

Yes 

.37.4 

2, 

No 

49.8 

In  the 
riage  is 

event  of  premarital  pregnancy,  do 
the  solution? 

you  feel  inar- 

0. 

No  answer 

5.2% 

1. 

Always 

4.9 

2. 

Never 

6.6 

3. 

Depends  on  circumstances 

83.1 

42.  Do  you  helieve  in  hirth  control  as  a means  of  family 
planning? 

0.  No  answer 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 


0.  No  answer 

1.  Criminal 

2.  Sick  individual 


11.5% 

47.2 

41.2 


44.  Under  what  ciicunislance{  .s ) do  \ on  helier  e in  abortion? 

0.  No  answer  12.47e 

1.  Never  21.3 

2.  To  prevent  harm  to  the  mother  S.8 

3.  To  prevent  tlie  l)irtli  of  a malformed  eliild  .5.6 


■54.  How  shoidd  we  d('al  with  a eriminal  convicted  of  fir.st- 
degrce  murder? 


0. 


No  answer 
Death 


14.87- 

31.1 


Sent  to  a rehabilitation  or  correction  center 


15.0 


4. 

Illegitimacy 

1.3 

.*> 

O. 

10  rears  imprisonment 

2.1 

5. 

To  prevent  the  birth  ot  a child  conccis  ed  by  rape 

4. 

20  rears  imprisonment 

2.3 

or  incest 

1 .o 

6. 

.'Ml  of  the  above 

11.9 

.5. 

30  years  imprisonment 

■3.7 

i . 

All  of  the  abo\e  except  illegitimacy 

■30.9 

6. 

1 ale- time  imprisonment 

30.7 

Do  > ou 

believe  abortion  should  be  legalized? 

MISCELLANEOUS 

0. 

No  answer 

7.9% 

1. 

Yes 

18.9 

.56. 

Which 

of  the  major  problem  areas 

discussed  in  tlris 

2. 

No 

26.7 

(|nestionnaire  concerns  you  most? 

o. 

Only  in  specific  cases 

46.3 

0. 

No  ansrver 

17.-17 

1. 

Scholastic 

14.1 

CRIME 

2 

Cir  il  Rights 

7.3 

3. 

Drinking 

■3.9 

Do  >'ou 

steal? 

4. 

Crime 

2.4 

0. 

No  answer 

7.69? 

5. 

Drugs 

5.9 

1. 

Never 

64.1 

6. 

World  Problems 

8.9 

2. 

Seldom 

24.9 

7. 

Vietnam 

12.0 

3. 

Frerjuently 

3.2 

8. 

National  Problems 

3.1 

If  >ou  steal,  why? 

9. 

Sex 

24.5 

0. 

No  answer 

9.7% 

1. 

I do  not  steal 

64.8 

.58. 

I am: 

2. 

Really  needed  it 

3.9 

0. 

No  ansrver 

5.07 

3. 

W'anted  to  meet  the  challenge  of  getting 

it 

1. 

A bor- 

47.6 

6.3 

2 

A girl 

47.2 

4. 

Really  wanted  it 

5.6 

5. 

Other  reasons 

9.4 

60. 

I am  u 

Do  >'ou 

know  an\  one  who  makes  a habit  of  stealing? 

0. 

No  ansrver 

5.27 

0. 

No  answer 

6.67 

1. 

loth  grader 

■32.5 

1. 

Yes 

.53.3 

0 

llth  grader 

33.0 

2, 

No 

40.0 

.■s 

O. 

12th  grader 

29.0 

G-1 
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FDEE-'CRD 


The  Capital  Area  You-^n  F»run  in  19i9  had  a -f^eus.  y#uth  ■ 
was  not  satisfied  merely  to  discuss  issues  but  instead  searched  beyond 
for  specific  solutions  to  the  rriajor  problems  of  today.  By  considering 
a series  of  resolutions  in  each  of  the  six  broad  topic  areas,  we  sought 
to  begin  to  fulfill  the  forum's  theme:  '•  Bridging  Gaps»’* 

Admittedly,  the  forum  had  assum.ed  an  impossible  task.  b‘e  were 
attempting  in  soxiie  thirty-five  minutes  of  discussion  time  to  produce 
solutions  to  complex  problems  that  have  baffled  men  for  generations. 

At  the  same  time,  hov^ever,  v'-e  were  taking  on  the  valnali'le  opportunity 
to  confront  problems  that  vrould  significantly  affect  our  lives. 

Here,  then,  are  the  rositlts  o f that  confrontation.  v7e  sincerely  hop 
that  the  gaps  that  divide  people  vmll  be  bridged  and  that  our  recommenda- 
tions, if  £(.dopted,  mil  help  us  reach  that  goal.  YIe  are  confident  of 
having  bridged  une  gap  already,  hovfever,  regardless  of  the  fate  of  our 
proposals:  we  have  bridged  the  gap  between  ourselves  and  the  important 
issues  of  our  time. 


DOlbiLD  S.  EL^HHBEIF 
Teen  Chairman 
John  Harris  High  School 
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roRPOSE 


The  purpose  of  the  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  shall  be  to  provide 
opporturd-ties  for  our  youth  to  participate  in  and  become  a part 
of  those  democratic  processes  and  experiences  deemed  to  be  vital 
to  the  growth  and  training  of  desirable  citizens  in  a free 
society. 


STATEl'ElIT  OP  OBJECTIVES 

Vie,  the  members  of  the  1969  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum,  seek  to 
find  ways  to  bridge  the  gaps  that  exist  in  ourselves,  in  our 
nation,  and  in  our  vforld.  We  hope  that  through  the  open  dis- 
cussion, the  thoughtful  analysis  of  problemsjand  the  formula- 
tion of  specific  solutions,  v/e  can  better  prepare  to  become 
hore  responsible  human  beings  and  to  build  a better  society. 


GEITERAL  OUTLINE  OF  TEE  1969  YOUTH  FORUM. 


The  work  of  the  1969  Cabinet  began  with  its  first  meeting  in  August, 
1968.  Introductions  and  getting  acquainted  were  the  first  rrdor  'if  bu3in>sa, 
and  broadly  based  discussions  on  poverty,  civil  rights,  Vietnam,  and  other 
subjects  were  held  in  order  to  define  the  framework  for  this  year's  Forum 
topics.  After  several  such  discussion  meetings,  under  the  temporary  chair- 
manship of  Hiss  Jo  Messersmith,  the  Assistant  Coordinator,  it  was  decided 
that  the  Youth  Forum  should  change  its  focus  from  seeking  teen  attitudes  to 
finding  workable  solutions.  Therefore,  the  1968  survey  was  not  renewed  this 
year . 

Several  weeks  were  allowed  for  getting  to  knov/  each  others  capabili- 
ties and  talents,  and  after  this  was  accomplished,  the  Nominating  Coirmittee 
was  chosen  and  set  to  work  on  a slate  of  officers  and  speakers.  The  committee 
suggested  Don  Elfenbein,  John  Harris,  for  Chairman;  Randy  Wert,  from  C.D. 

East,  Vice-Chairman;  Giovaima  Verna,  Bishop  McDevitt,  Recording  Secretary; 

Mindy  Bovifman,  Big  Spring,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Joyce  Mader,  Central 
Dauphin,  Mistress  of  Ceremonies;  and  in  the  newly  created  position  of  Dimier 
Program  Chairman,  Suellen  V,'’olfe  of  Vlilliam  Pemi.  The  following  Cabinet  mem- 
bers were  named  as  speakers:  Barbara  Carey,  Camp  Hill;  Deb  y^allet,  Cum.berland 
Valley;  Marty  Ross,  Susquehanna  Twp . ; Steve  Brinser,  Newport;  Ted  Them,  Mechan- 
icsburg;  and  Bill  McDaniel,  Cedar  Cliff.  TomHoopes,  Northern, and  Frank 
Demmy,  Central  Dauphin,  were  nominated  as  alternate  speakers.  All  of  the 
nominations  v/ere  accepted  by  the  Cabinet, 

Early  tn  November,  the  Cabinet,  using  the  previously  stated  discussions 
as  a foundation,  set  about  to  choose  a theme  for  the  1969  Forum.  After 
numerous  suggestions  were  discussed  and  rejected,"  Bridging  Gaps"  was  chosen 
as  our  theme.  Soon  thereafter.  Cabinet  members  were  diviaed  among  the  five 
standing  committees.  Day  Program,  Evening  Program,  School  and  Community, 

Public  Information  and  Dinner  program.  The  officers  served  as  chairmen  cf 
the  committee^.  Under  this  theme,  it  v/as  decided,  were  many  individual  "gaps  " 
such  as  the  generation  and  credibility  gaps.  Discussion  groups  decided  that 
they  could  be  divided  into  six  general  and  related  areas.  The  topic  groups 
agreed  upon  were  Gaps  Tfithin  Individuals,  Gaps  Beti/veen  Groups,  Gaps  Within 
the  Educational  System,  Gaps  Between  Races,  Gaps  Between  the  Individual  and 
Government  and  Gaps  Between  Nations,  Members  of  the  Cabinet  believed  that  this 
arrangement  would  provide  sufficient  coverage  of  topics  and  at  the  same  time, 
limit  overlapping. 

Several  other  innovations  were  made  in  the  Youth  Forum  format  this 
year.  It  was  agreed  to  suggest  to  the  Adult  Steering  Committee  the  possibili- 
ty of  expanding  the  discussion  sessions  on  the  Forum  dtay  to  include  the  morn- 
ing hours  in  addition  to  the  usual  afternoon  period.  Suggestions  were  also  made 
to  the  schools  concerning  the  method  of  choosing  representatives  to  the  Forum, 
Another  addition  was  the  introduction  of  the  resolution  sj/stem  for  a dis- 
cussion outline.  These.-!  '-olu'cl-ons  contained  an  analysis  cf  the  problem  presen- 
ted and  a proposed,  workable  solution.  The  member  schools  submitted  at  least 
six  but  no  more  than  thirty  resolutions  to  the  Cabinet,  which  amended  them  and 
chose  eight  for  discussion  in  each  topic  area.  This  year's  Cabinet  also 
achieved  a long-time  Youth  Forum  goal.  The  eiitire  Forum  day  v/as  video-taped 
by  ■'JITF-TV  for  use  in  a length' p presexitation  of  the  day's  events,  which  was 
aired  on  !sjarch  20,  1969,  Approximately  seven  hundred  students  from  thirty- 
three  area  high  schools  participated  in  this  event, 

Rnl'IDALL  TffiRT 
Vice-Chairman 

Central  Dauphin  East  High  School 
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STO'H'IARY  REPORT  OF  THE 
RESOLUTIONS  COI'MTTEE 


In  past  years,  delegates  to  the  Youth  Eomm  discussed  general  problems 
based  on  question  outlines-  This  year,  hovirever,  the  Cabinet  decided  to  shift 
the  emphasis  of  the  Forum  from  the  discussion  of  problems  to  the  discussion 
of  solutions.  To  do  this,  the  F^rum  vfas  built  around  a system  of  resolutions, 
officially  called  ''  statements 

Under  this  system,  each  participating  school  was  responsible  to  submit 
no  less  than  five  and  no  m-ore  than  thirty  statements.  Each  statement  was  to 
include  a brief  analysis  of  a specific  problem  and  a proposed  solution  to 
that  problem. 

Once  these  statements  \7ere  gathered  by  the  Cabinet,  they  were  turned 
over  to  the  Evening  Program  . peakers  in  each  topic  area.  The  speakers  read 
through  all  the  statements,  edited  and  refined  them,  and  finally  returned 
eight  statements  in  each  area  to  the  ' s-lutions  Committee.  The  Resolutions 
Committee  then  rewrote  and  edited  the  statements,  putting  them  in  final  stan- 
dard form  and  typing  them  on  stencils  for  printing.  Vi/hen  the  vrork  of  the 
Committee  was  finished,  a total  of  f^rty-eight  statements  were  ready  for  the 
Forum,  or  eight  statements  in  each  of  the  six  topic  areas. 

On  the  day  of  the  Forum,  these  statements  v/erc  discussed  and  voted  on. 
Recorders  were  instructed  to  carefully  record  all  dissenting  opinions,  as 
well  as  any  suggestions  for  amendment  of  the  statements.  The  final  reports  of 
the  speakers  were  based  on  both  the  formal  voting  and  the  discussion  notes. 

The  following  list  is  a brief  summary  of  the  forty-eight  statem-ents 
discussed  by  the  Forum.  It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  these  statements 
were  voted  dovm  while  others  passed  only  by  thin  margins.  The  Roman  numeral 
on  each  statement  number  refers  to  the  Topic  Area  number. 


I -1 
1:2 

1:3 

1:4 

1:5 

I ;6 


1:7 

1:8 

II  ;1 

11:2 
11:5 
11:4 
11:5 
II  :6 
11:7 

II  :8 

III  :1 
III  : 2 
III  :3 
III  :4 
III  :5 


Abolition  of  single  power  veto  in  U-N.  Security  Council. 

V'/’ithdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Vietnam,  and  formation  of  a coali- 
tii^n  government  under  Ho  Chi  Iti-iih. 

Admission  of  Red  China  to  the  U.N. 

End  of  coexistence  policies  toward  Communist  vrorld  and  firm  resistance 
to  spread  of  Communist  rule. 

Withdrawal  of  American  recognition  of  Rhodesia,  South  Africa  and 
Portuguese  Angola  and  support  of  native  African  nationalists. 

Pressure  on  American  allies  novi  ruled  by  minority  or  military  dictator- 
ships to  institute  iirimediate  dem.ocratic  reforms;  support  of  popular 
revolutions  against  such  governments  if  revolt  should  break  out. 

Support  of  the  independence  and  severeigrAy qf  Israel. 

Poverty  and  hunger  greater  threats  t-^  free'^orld  than  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

Acceptance  of  Black  heritage  and  '''  complete  and  total  integration  of 
all  aspects  of  Ameilcan  life.'* 

Condemnation  of  racial  discrimination  in  private  clubs. 

Integration  of  Black  studies  into  all  >areas  of  education. 

More  Black  control  of  schools,  courses,  student  government. 

Rejection  of  violence  under  any  circumstances. 

Renewed  and  extended  attack  on  ghetto  poverty. 

Immediate  end  of  segregation  in  American  schools. 

Dem.and  for  ;'pGn  housing  legislation. 

Legalization  of  abortion  in  all  cases. 

Legalization  of  marijuana. 

Need  for  individual  t--  seek  his  ovm  moral  code. 

Abolition  of  minimum  drinking  age. 

Inadequacy  of  traditional  religion. 


i ■ 


Ill  :6 
III  :7 
III  :8 
IV:1 
IV:2 
IV:3 
IV:4 
IV:5 

IV;6 

IV:7 

IV:8 

V:1 

V:2 

V;3 

V;4 

V;5 

V:6 

V:7 

V:8 

VI  :1 

VI  :2 
VI:3 
VI:4 
VI:5 


VI:6 

VI;7 
VI  :8 


Government  distribution  of  birth  control  materials. 

Mandatory  school  courses  in  religion  and  philosophy. 

Dedication  to  ''  seek  a newer  world.  " 

Need  for  specialization  in  high  school. 

Urn. form  grading  system  based  on  percentages. 

Need  for  powerful  student  unions  in  high  school. 

Creation  of  Student  courts  for  student  discipline. 

Need  for  minority  affairs  courses  integrated  into  all  areas  of  public 
education. 

Re-evaluation  of  classroom  as  center  of  education. 

Reform  of  tax  system  and  school  expenses  aimed  at  better  salaries 
for  teachers  and  more  intelligent  educational  spending. 

Need  for  improved  communication  between  administration  and  students. 
Need  for  more  understanding  of  young  people  by  elders. 

Need  for  formation  of  a vferldwide  church. 

Dem.and  for  Negative  Income  Tax. 

Mobilization  of  industry  in  attack  on  poverty. 

Stricter  divorce  laws  among  poor. 

Need  for  federal  action  in  rural  crisis. 

Need  for  respect  and  support  of  police. 

Need  to  accept  and  listen  to  hippies. 

Arbitration  Board  to  protect  both  the  principle  of  majority  rule  and 
the  right  to  dissent. 

Lowering  of  voting  age  to  eighteen. 

Abolition  of  the  Electoral  College. 

Strict  attitude  towards  militant  or  violent  campus  disorders. 

Legal  responsibility  of  all  Congressmen  and  Senators  to  submit  annual- 
ly a resume  of  all  expenses,  income,  club  memberships,  stocks,  etc. 
to  protect  against  conflict  of  interest. 

Reduction  of  defense  spending  and  placing  of  money  thus  saved  in 
social  programs. 

Support  of  selective  conscientious  objection. 

Creation  of  a uniform  legal  code  for  the  entire  United  States. 

FRANK  DEMI''iY 

Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee 
Central  Dauphin  High  School 


GAPS  BET'.^'EPH  IIATIOHS 


The  1969  Youth  Forum  members  who  discussed  " Gaps  Between  Nations  ” 
based  their  v/ork  upon  eight  resolutions  i/diich  are  the  results  of  the  work 
vj-ithin  thirty- three  area  schools.  The  members  discussed  openly  and  freely 
without  any  restraint  v/hatsoever . The  follov/ing  topics  were  the  eight  resolu- 
tions which  were  discussed,  and  the  results  of  each  shall  accompany  this 
report ; 

1.  The  United  Nations  Security  Council  should  abolish  the  single  power 
veto  within  its  realms  j thus,  a majority  of  six  of  the  nine  security 
council  member  nations  would  be  needed  to  either  pass  or  reject  any 
proposed  measure  by  the  United  Nations. 

Fifty-four  percent  affirmative.  Forty-six  percent  negative. 

2.  The  United  States  should  immediately  v/ithdraw  its  troops  from  Viet- 
nam, and  through  all  the  diplomatic  pov>rers  under  its  influence,  seek 

to  establish  a United  Republic  of  Vietnam,  headed  by  a coalition  govern 
ment  under  the  direction  of  Ho  Chi  fflinh. 

Thirty- three  percent  affirmative.  Sixty-six  percent  negative. 
3 , Red  China  should  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  as  a full  and 
’equal  member,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  significantly  reduce  the;;prrwer 
and  influence  of  Nationalist  China. 

Eighty-six  percent  affirmative,  Fourteen  percent  negative. 

4.  'I'he  United  States  should  assume  a fi  m policy  of  containment  in 
relation  to  the  '-'ommuni st  world,  and  the  free  world  must  recognize 
the  Communist  world  for  the  threat  that  it  is  and  act  accordingly, 
taking  defiimte  and  firm  action  to  stop  any  further  spread  of  Commun- 
ist power. 

l^hree  percent  affirmative  and  a surprising  ninety-seven  percent 
negative . 

5.  The  African  policy  of  our  government  should  be  redirected  to  support 
and  encourage  the  developmentto f African  iiidepondence  and  nationalism 
and  to  oppose  any  attempts  to  establish  outside  control  over  Africa 

or  to  set  up  apartheid  policies  aimed  at  exploiting  and  ruling  the 
Black  majority. 

Twenty- tliree  percent  voiced  acceptance,  Seventy-seven  percent 
voiced  rejection. 

6.  The  United  States  should  pressure  all  of  its  allies  that  are  ruled 
by  the  military  or  by  minorities  to  institute  immediatec and  significant 
reforms  er  face  withdravml  of  all  United  States  aid,  and  the  United 
States  should  not  become  involved  in  any  maimer,  especially  militarily 
in  the  defense  of  unpopular  governments  from  the  revolt  of  the  people. 

Twenty-nine  percent  voiced  acceptance.  Seventy-one  percent  voiced 
rejection. 

7.  The  United  States  should  declare  its  unconditional  support  for  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  Israel  by  asserting  Israel  as  a permanent, 
sovereign  nation. 

Sixty  percent  affirmative.  Forty  percent  negative. 

8.  The  United  States  should  re-evaluate  its  entire  foreign  policy  and 
defense  policy  to  the  state  that  we  become  engaged  in  a total  war 
against  injustice  and  economic  oppression. 

Sixty-one  percent  said  yes.  The  remaining  thirty- nine  percent 
said  no. 

These  facts  and  figures  are  fine,  but  perhaps  m.ore  interesting 
are  the  reasons  for  voting  in  such  a manner.  The  reasons  for  voting  as  they 
did  demonstrate  the  problems  and  ideas  that  are  turned  over  and  over  in  the 
minds  of  today's  youth.  Fbr  example,  the  resolution  stating  that  there  should 
be  a coalition  government  in  Vietnam  under  Ho  Chi  Plinh  would  have  been  more 


desirable  for  discussion  if  it  had  u.Me.i.  fr;;  a coalition  government  in  which 
the  candidates  for  office  had  been  nominated  by  the  United  Nations  and  elected 
by  the  people.  And,  on  the  subject  of  putting  a halt  to  CoioiTiunism,  the  ninety- 
seven  percent  vh o voted  against  such  a halt  said  that  they  did  so  because: 

1.  Gommunism  is  here  to  stay  and  tiiere  is  nothiiig  we  can  do  about  it. 

2.  Some  countries  need  Communist  trade  to  survive. 

3.  'Vie  don't  know  what  it  is  like  to  live  under  Commiunism,  so  how  can 
we  conderui  it? 

4.  Russia,  or  Comtriuni siri,  is  steadily  becoming  more  democratic  - why 
should  v/e  stop  it  now? 

5.  Communism  is  good  for  some  couiitries. 

6.  America  would  be  hypocritical  in  eliminating  Communism  as  a choice 
of  government. 

Then,  on  the  subject  of  supporting  Israel,  the  sixty  percent  who  said 
we  must  do  this,  put  it  in  terms  of  " pride,"  " integrity,"  and  " being  reali 
tic  in  an  approach  to  seek  and  establish  v^-orld  peace.  " 

Thus,  you  have  seen  our  approach  to  bridging  gaps  between  nations.  Yv'e 
have  shown  you  our  methods  of  discussion,  revision,  acceptance,  and  rejection 
on  world  issues.  YYe  read  about  them  in  the  newspapers , hear  about  them  on  the 
radio,  and  discuss  them  with  our  friends.  But  does  aayone  ever  offer  a solu- 
tion to  these  problems?  I think  the  1969  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  HAS. 


THEODORE  F.  THEM 
Ilechaid csburg  High  School 
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GAPS  BET^TEEN  RACES 


We  hear  a great  deal  today  of  the  crisis  in  Black  and  Vdiite  that 
confronts  America.  On  all  sides,  are  faced  with  the  crises  of  race 
hatred,  Adolence,  and  the  destruction  of  the  very  fabric  of  our  society. 

The  problems  seem  indreasii^gTy.  insurrriountable  as  each  nev/  year  brings 
more  enmity  and  more  disunion.  And  it  seems  that  Americans,  both  Black 
and  hliite  alike,  are  ever  more  taking  the  easy  path  - calling  for  in- 
creased segregation  of  the  races  as  the  only  real  ansv;er  to  America's 
problems.  They  view  the  crisis  as  insurmountable:  too  dangerous  and  too 
complex  to  be  solved.  But  when  written  in  Chinese,  the  vfcrd  c ri si  s is  com- 
posed of  two  characters:  one  represents  danger,  and  one  represents  oppor- 
tunity, The  times  we  live  in  are  dangerous  and  uncertain,  but  they  are  also 
more  open  to  creative  energy  than  any  other  time  in  history.  The  racial 
crisis  in  our  country  presents  us  with  great  peril  - but  it  also  offers  us 
the  chance  to  overcome  age-old  problems.  W’e  are  faced  wath  the  danger  of 
having  our  nation  split  asunder  - yet  we  have  the  opportunity  to  build  a 
meaningful  pattern  of  life  based  on  ideals  and  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
the  opportunity  to  realize  the  ancient  dream  of  the  Greeks:  to  tame  the 
fierce  v/est  wind,  and  make  gentle  the  life  of  the  earth,  not  just  for 
Whites,  not  just  for  Blacks,  but  for  all:  men. 

Perhaps  in  the  field  of  education  is  the  greatest  remedy  needed. 
Segregated  systems  are  cheating  the  Black  out  of  a decent  education  - the 
ghetto  high  school  graduate  receives  the  equivalent  of  an  eighth  grade  edu- 
cation, and  even  so,  only  five  percent  of  all  Negro  students  in  the  seventh 
grade  today  will  finish  high  school.  We  call  for  tli.e  strict  enforcement  of 
federal  lavirs  leading  to  the  immediate  denial  of  all  funds  and  assistance 
in  areas  where  segregation  is  flagrant.  In  districts  v/here  de  facto  segre- 
gation is  apparent,  a redress  of  the  unbalanced  situation  must  be  made.  But 
this  re-balancing  must  not  be  in  a forced,  coercive  mariner,  such  as  is 
involved  in  the  busing  of  students  from  one  area  to  another,  for  such  meth- 
ods can  only  lead  to  a deepening  of  hostilities. 

Increased  programs  of  Black  studies,  especially  pertaining  to  Negro 
history  in  America,  should  be  placed  in  our  schools.  These  programs  must 
be  integrated  into  existing  courses  where  possible  and  provided  as  sepa- 
rate electives  while  complete  history  courses  are  being  readied.  Coupled 
with  this,  v/e  call  for  increaed  hiring  of  minority  teachers,  if  qualified, 
in  all  systems. 

The  problem  of  r.ace  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  economics  of  poverty. 

The  city,  v/here  the  problems  of  the  poor  are  greatest,  is  predominantly 
Black.  Thus,  any  program  v;-hich  tries  to  relieve  racial  stress  in  America 
must  also  attack  poverty.  We  call  for  increased  programs  to  aid  the  poor, 
concerned  especially  in  the  areas  of  housing  and  urban  development,  educa- 
tion of  young  and  old,  on-the-job  training, and  a revision  of  the  present 
welfare  system.  More  control  over  such  programs  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
tnose  whom  it  directly  affects,  and  not  in  charge  of  a bureaucrat  in  a 
go ve  rnment  o f f i c e . 

Militarism,  racism,  and  violence  are  fast  becoming  the  hallmarks  of 
American  society.  Reports  and  studies  have  warned  of  the  splitting  of  Amer- 
ica into  separate  societies,  and  in  place  of  the  drift  tovmrd  integration, 
evident  just  six  years  ago,  we  see  inceased  calls  for  separation  by  Whites 
and  Blacks  alike.  We  of  the  Youth  Bbrum  call  for  the  total  acceptance  of 
all  minorities  into  all  aspects  of  American  life,  from  universities  to 
private  clubs.  But  rather  than  force  acceptance  such  as  this,  or  abandon 
hope  in  it  altogether,  we  call  for  all  men  to  accept  their  fellow  citizens 
and  to  work  for  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  Americans.  We  recognize  the 
value  of  militant  attitudes  in  a society  slow  to  change  - yet  we  reject  the 


simple  acceptance  of  violence  as  a means  of  achie^/ing  an  end.  for  vie  do  not 
believe  eur  society  to  be  so  decadent,  so  sluggish,  that  all  channels  of 
communication  are  closed,  all  patlis  to  change  exiiausted.  Yet  vie  all  must  be- 
gin to  recognize  the  need  for  change  that  is  so  evident  today,  before  violent 
change  ip  the  only  recourse  left.  We  must  begin  to  accept  all  men  before  thos 
we  reject  become  too  estranged  to  work  any  longer  within  the  system. 

This,  then,  is  what  vie  propose.  It  seems  an  idealistic  program,  with 
little  hope  of  realization.  It  would  be  easier,  as  vie  try  to  resolve  this 
racial  crisis,  to  say  that  idealism  is  fine  for  speeches,  but  that  high- 
sounding  rhetoric  has  no  place  in  a harsh  world.  It  seems  only  right  that 
if  we  are  to  find  a v/orkable  solution  t»  our  problems,  beliefs  iii  brother- 
hood and  ideals  must  be  sacrificed.  But  i f v/e  are  te  conquer  the  problerris 
• f bigotry  and  hatred,  education  azid  econoirdcs,  subjugation  and  segregation, 
we  must  never  abandon  our  beliefs.  Y/e  must  realize  that  idealism,  deep  con- 
victions, and  high  aspirations  are  not  incompatable  with  practicality  and 
efficiency  - that  there  is  no  basic  discrepancy  betv/een  what  we  desire  to 
do  to  solve  this  crisis  and  v^rhat  we  can  do  to  solve  it.  Vie  know  that 
these  beliefs  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  goodness  of  our  society  in 
the  face  of  such  dangers  risk  much  - but  vie  also  kiiovi  that  only  those  who 
dare  to  fail  greatly  can  ever  achieve  grea.tly. 

V/e  did  not  choose  to  be  faced  viith  this  problem.  But  the  pressures 
of  life  are  not  distributed  by  choice.  The  commitments  to  resolve  this 
crisis  have  been  made  for  us  by  history  - to  fail  in  our  duty,  t»  call  for 
separation  or  subjugation,  to  quit  the  struggle  because  it  seems  too  diffi- 
cult, would  be  to  condemn  us  to  every  generation  to  follov\r.  '*  And  vhile  no 
petple  have  ever  faced  such  a challange  - no  people  have  ever  been  so  ready 
to  sieze  the  burden  and  the  glory  of  freedom  and  equality. 

YYe  echo  the  vrords  «f  a young  poet,  viie  wrote; 

Deep  in  my  heart, 

I do  believe. 

We  shall  overcome,  someday. 

not  Black  or  YJhite,  " but  Black  and  Y'.Tiite  tsgether,  ” dedi- 
cated to  the  common  goals  of  mankind. 
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VaLLIAI'^  Kc DANIEL 
dar  Cliff  High  School 
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Gaps  l.lTHIK  TEE  irDI^/IIUAL 


The  young  person  of  today's  society  is  baffled  by  a myriad  of 
problems.  He  is  faced  by  the  mysteries  of  the  older  generation,  Vietr^am, 
the  draft,  and  campus  riots.  But  before  he  makes  an  attempt  to  solve 
these  problems  of  his  approaching  adulthood,  the  teenager  must  resolve 
the  conflicts  mthin  himself.  He  must  come  to  grips  vrlth  such  publicized 
issues  as  drugs,  sex,  drinking,  his  religion  and  various  moral  qisiestions. 
Only  in  facing  these  issues  can  the  individual  hopa  to  bridge  the  gaps 
within  himself. 

The  most  publicized  problem*  concerning  teenagers  is  the  use  of 
drugs.  Afew  years  ago,  this  issue  was  judged  irrele:ms:-nt  in  relation  to  the 
Capital  Area,  However,  the  use  of  drugs  has  become  more  widespread,  and 
today  there  are  few  teenagers  who  do  not  knov/  vHiere  to  purchase  marijuana 
in  this  area. 

The  original  resolution  on  Marijuana  stated  that  ” marijuana 
should  be  legalized,  however,  only  after  extensive  research  has  been  done 
on  its  effects  on  the  human  body.  This  resolution  \ms  defeated.  Sixty- 
fire  percent  of  the  Youth  Forum,  participants  argued  that  if  marijuana  were 
legalized,  it  vrould  encourage  overall  use.  They  also  stated  that,  although 
marijuana  is  not  physically  addictive,  it  may  be  psychologically  addictive 
and  lead  to  the  usage  of  hardline  drugs. 

Most  students  who  felt  that  mrijuana  should  be  legalized,  stated 
that  an  age  limit  of  eighteen  should  be  established  and  that  a drug  con- 
trol bureau  should  be  set  up.  The  distribution  of  drugs  would  be  similar 
to  the  present  sales  standards  of  liquor. 

One  of  the  notes  taken  in  a discussion  of  the  elimination  of  the 
drinking  age  limit  stated,  ’’  Age  isn't  stopping  anyone.”'*  However,  sixty- 
eight  percent  of  the  students  felt  that  the  present  age  limit  should  be 
maintained.  Their  main  argument  v/as  that  the  same  teenagers  would  be  drink- 
in_,,  whether  or  not  the  drinking  age  ’was  lowered  or  eliminated. 

The  legalization  of  abortions  \fas  one  of  the  most  heated  discussions 
of  the  day.  A scant  majority/-  of  fifty- five  percent  argued  that  legalization 
was  necessary  to  prevent  the  cripplings  and  fatalities  that  result  from 
illegal  operations.  The  majority  felt  that  this  should  be  a decision  for 
the  individual,  not  the  government.  Some  stipulated  that  abortion  should 
be  legalized  only  in  the  case  of  rape.  Others  said  that  there  should  be 
a thorough  investigation  into  the  underworld  of  the  illegal  abortion. 

Most  teenagers  today  are  drifting  av/ay  from  the  traditional  church, 
due  to  a lack  of  relevance  to  their  lives.  The  cliurch  ideally  should  serve 
as  a catalyst  for  personal  thought.  In  this  respect  it  has  failed  v/ith  the 
young  person  of  today.  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  church  adjust  itself 
to  the  problems  of  the  present  by  the  use  of  guitar  and  jazz  services  and 
youth-led  services. 

Many  students  also  felt  that  courses  in  basic  religious  philoso- 
phies should  be  taught  in  the  high  school. 

Fifty-six  percent  of  the  Youth  Forum,  participants  felt  that  birth 
control  devices  and  education  should  be  made  available  through  federal, 
state,  and  local  go  vernrrients . This  program  should  focus  on  ghetto  areas, 
but  not  ignore  the  upper  and  middle-class  societies. 

The  final  resolution,  entitled  ” Tov;-ards  Hew  Shores,”,  was  passed 
unanimously.  This  resolution  summarizes  the  dreams  of  young  people  - the 
search  for  ego.  It  urges  us  to  ” hold  fast  to  our  dreams  ” and  to  ” dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  an  impractical  quest,  the  determination  to  seek  a newer 
world.  ” In  this  spirit,  we  hope  that  all  Youth  Forum  delegates  have 
pledged  themselves  to  the  e:f)lo ration  of  inner  space,  not  through  the  use 
of  drugs,  but  through  the  sincerity  of  their  own  ego.  To  find  the  ” newer 
world*’ we  must  first  discover  ourselves. 

MARTY  ROSS 

Susquehanna  Twp,  Senior  High  School 


GAPS  IF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 


The  first  resolution,  dealing  with  optional  specialization  beginning 
in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  grade  and  allowing  the  students  to  schedule  two 
or  three  courses  a year  relating  to  their  chosen  pro fessions, was  passed 
sixty-one  to  twenty-nine  percent.  In  this  nanner  a student  would  receive 
a broad  educational  background  and  also  a more  specialized  education  in 
preparation  for  a future  career. 

Within  our  educational  system,  there  is  much  controversy  over  the 
best  method  to  evaluate  a student’s  knowledge.  However,  almost  four-fifths 
of  the  Youth  Fbrum  participants  felt  that  grading  should  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  individual  school  districts. 

The  third  resolution,  dealing  v\rith  a student  union  independent 
of  all  school  administrative  control. with  the  authority  to  establish  and 
define  its  own  position  and  to  carry  out  collective  bargaining  with  the 
school  district, was  defeated  eighty  to  twenty  percent,  not  because  the 
students  thought  it  was  a bad  idea,  but  because  we  know  that  the  system 
would  make  the  union  ineffective. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  fourth  resolution.  Again,  the 
creation  of  student  courts  composed  of  students  assigned  to  handle  all 
matters  of  discipline,  judgement , and  punishment  was  defeated  eighty-three 
to  seventeen  percent. 

The  fifth  Peso lution-,ndealing  with  liAnority  affairs,  was  passed 
ninety- four  to  six  percent.  Students  want  courses  concerned  with  minority 
affairs  integrated  into  their  history  courses  to  provide  a better  under- 
standing of  the  situations  existing  in  our  world  today.  Minority  groups 
are  vital  parts  of  our  nation  today  and  their  story  cannot  be  divorced 
from  the  story  of  the  American  past. 

Re-evaluation  of  the  classroom  situation  was  the  next  statement 
discussed.  Since  the  learning  experience  is  wholly  contained  in  the  me- 
chanics of  classwork,  today’s  student  sees  little  real  contact  between 
his  education  and  the  real  world.  But  students  feel  that  with  outside 
speakers  and  the  extensive  use  of  field  trips,  this  attitude  can  be 
changed  significantly. 

The  seventh  resolution  dealt  vd.th  teacher’s  salaries.  Seventy- 
seven  percent  of  the  students  felt  that  current  salary  offers  were  not 
sufficient.  Too  many  qualified  instructors  must  forsake  their  dedication 
due  to  financial  problems.  Therefore,  the  Youth  Forum  resolves  that 
school  districts  and  administrations  must  eliminate  bureaucratic  wastes, 
mse  funds  where  they  are  most  needed,  Cut  doiAm  on  expenses  in  whatever 

manner  possible.  Eighty-six  percent  of  the  students  agreed;  fourteen?- 
percent  disagreed. 

The  final  statement  proposed  a bridge  over  the  gap  between  admini- 
strators and  students.  Through  the  school  guidcs-nce  department,  acting  as 
a liaison,  it  v^as  believed  that  tranquility  and  understanding  could  become 
a reality  in  our  schools.  Only  half  of  the  students  felt  that  the  guid^-nce 
department  would  not  have  any  effect.  These  students  want  a direct  voice 
with  the  administration. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  day  ^vas  this  - the  ideas  are  great, 
but  we  know  they  won’t  vi/'ork.  Vie' re  tired  of  trying.  But  then  again,  per- 
haps we  students  are  just  the  unfortunate  products  of  inbred  apathy. 


BARBARA  CAREY 
camp  Hill  High  School 


GAPS  BETV'ffiEl'I  GROUPS 


The  topic  area  '*  Gaps  Between  Groups  " is  a nev/  addition  this  year 
because  the  cabinet  felt  that  there  are  gaps  betv/een  groups  of  people  other 
than  the  one  between  races.  However,  many  of  the  prejudices  and  misunder- 
standings between  these  groups  of  people  are  similar  to  those  betv;een  the 
races . 

The  gap  which  perhaps  served  as  the  source  of  our  theme  *'  Bridging 
Gaps  is,  of  course,  the  generation  gap.  The  statement  which  was  prepared 
about  this  problem  included  three  major  solutions.  First,  that  greater 
recognition  must  be  made.  Second,  that  the  older  generation  attempt  to  be- 
come more  open-minded,  and  that  both  adults  and  teens  become  more  honest 
with  each  other.  Teens  felt  that  these  solutions  were  not  adequate. enough, 
and  therefore,  fifty-four  percent  voted  that  they  could  not  accept  the  pro- 
posal. Strongly  indicating  that  perhaps  this  gap  has  been  stretched  out  of 
proportion,  many  teens  expressed  the  idea  that  it  would  be  easier  for 
youth  to  change  their  attitudes  than  for  adults.  Hovirever,  only  after  both 
sides  recognize  that  parents' v/is  do  m and  conservatism  teamed  with  youth's 
initiative  and  liberalism  could  make  an  undefeatable  coalition,  will  the 
war  between  the  generations  cease. 

The  second  gap  is  that  involving  the  misunderstanding  between  ad- 
herents of  different  religious  groups.  A proposal  to  lay  groundwork  for  and 
eventually  establish  a v/orldvride  church  was  poorly  received.  Only  fourteen 
percent  liked  the  idea.  Some  doubted  the  presence  of  discrimination  against 
certain  religious  groups,  especially  by  our  generation, but  most  admitted 
that  it  is  probably  overshadov/ed  by  racial  discrimination.  Most  agreed  that 
we  can  help  to  alleviate  the  problem  by  examirJLng  our  attitudes  and  influ- 
encing businesses  to  avoid  discriminatory  practices.  In  addition,  each  per- 
son should  have  a firm  understanding  of  all  religions,  possibly  to  be  taught 
in  school.  The  v/orldwide  church  was  temed  impractical  and  impossible  if 
doctrines  are  involved;  therefore  the  continuation  of  loosely  organized  con- 
federations such  as  the  Vforld  Council  of  Churches  was  suggested. 

Three  other  statements  involved  the  relationship  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  A proposal  involving  the  system  of  Negative  Income  Tax,  whereby 
persons  living  below  a certain  financial  line  would  receive  income  from  the 
go verimient , was  defeated,  but  only  by  a narrow  margin  of  fifty-three  to 
forty-seven  percent.  Some  expressed  the  fear  that  personal  initiative  would 
be  lost.  However,  the  major  criticism  arose  from  the  increased  involvement 
of  government  and  the  threat  of  socialism.  Nearly  in  answer  to  this,  the 
fourth  statement  called  for  private  industry  to  accept  their  responsibility 
to  eliminate  poverty  in  cooperation  vrbih  the  government.  However,  only  forty- 
five  percent  were  completely  satisfied  with  this  idea.  Most  agreed  that  they 
should  aid  in  training  and  employing  the  underpri veleged  but  not  direct- 
ly contribute  money.  Amendments  called  for  more  stress  on  federal  involve- 
ment and  the  use  of  business  as  a " helping  hand.!'  l.’.ost,  although  a small 
majority,  felt  that  business  v^ras  not  obligated  to  help. 

The  fifth  proposal  concerned  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  broken 
families  by  providing  for  stricter  divorce  laws  and  more  severe  consequences 
for  desertion.  Seventy- tv/o  percent  voted  against  the  proposal.  The  most 
prevalent  alternates  were  stricter  marriage  laws  or  trial  marriages,  and  the 
teens  concluded  that  they  would  not  markedly  help  the  situation.  Some  felt 
that  stricter  divorce  laws  could  cause  a decrease  in  marriages  and  possibly 
more  illegitimacy.  Only  the  provision  for  more  severe  consequences  in  cases 
of  desertion  was  favored. 

The  gaps  between  urban,  rural, and  suburban  areas  called  for  govern- 
ment and  industry  to  become  actively  involved  in  efforts  to  improve  cities 
and  agricultural  areas,  the  purpose  • being  to  curtail  the  migration  to 


the  suburbs.  Fbrty-seven  percent  were  for  the  statement/  hov;ever,  those 
against  felt  that  either  the  government  could  not  or  should  not  be  involved 
or  that  the  migration  should  not  be  curtailed. 

The  statement  calling  for  the  bridging  of  the  gap  betv/een  citizens 
and  police  found  favor  mth  seventy-one  percent  of  the  teens.  They  termed 
it  an  important  problem  and  felt  that  an  improvement  of  police  irriage  could 
>e  achieved  through  education  and  by  having  law  officers  take  a m.ore  active 
part  in  the  community.  Teens  also  expressed  the  need  to  attract  more  people 
to  police  vrork  by  increasing  salaries. 

The  final  resolution  was  also  favored,  by  seventy-eight  percent.  It 
called  for  greater  recogiiition  of  the  hippie  element  as  a powerful  and  n«,t 
completely  detrimental  force.  Cautioning  America  not  to  confuse  the  true 
hippie  with  the  ''  hippie  hypocrite  ” who  can  neither  define  his  beliefs 
nor  is  sincere  in  his  actions,  teens  summed  it  up  tliis  way: 

The  ideals  of  the  true  hippie  are  representative 
of  the  idealistic  and  hopeful  teen,  and  this  idealism 
should  be  recognized. 

This  is  how  the  teenagers  vmo  met  at  Trinity  High  School  viewed  the 
Gaps  Between  Groups.  Most  took  conservative  •'/iev/s,  not  unlike  those  vtiich 
they  attributed  t«  parents.  Perhaps  our  study  has  revealed  that  the  gaps 
are  not  so  great,  but  more  important,  that  teens  do  have  ideas  - and  con- 
structive ones  - to  bridge  them. 


DEBPvA  F.  WALLET 
Cumberland  Valley  High  School 
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THE  GAP  BETVreEN  THE  RIAL  AHD  HIS  GOTEPHiSHT 


Today,  the  average  American  citizen  feels  uncomfortable  and  unfamil- 
iar before  the  sprawling  modern  state.  There  is,  in  a very  real  sense,  a 
great  gap  between  the  individual  and  his  goverrment ^ Unless  this  gap  is 
closed,  American  democracy  cannot  long  survive. 

The  Youth  Forum  considered  and  proposed  eight  resolutions  for  closing 
this  gap.  First  considered  is  the  oldest  and  most  obvious  obstacle  bet’veen 
the  individual  and  his  government  ~ that  of  the  Electoral  College.  Reform 
of  the  "electoral  system  is  urgently  needed.  To  quote  the  resolution:”  Y^ith 
the  advent  of  a third  party  in  the  electionof  1968,  the  possibility  of  a 
House-chtjsen  President  or  one  that  won  by  electoral,  instead  . ’f  popular  votes, 
became  a distinct  threat.  In  this  age  of  great  national  commitment,  a po^'A^er- 
ful  President  requires  the  support  of  the  nation's  people.  This  support 
would  be  better  aclaieved  if  the  President  was  truly  elected  by  the  people 
instead  of  a group  of  unpredictable  electors  P' 

The  youth  voted  riinety-six  percent  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  calling 
for  the  direct  popular  election  c f tPie  President. 

Closely  related  to  electoral  reform  is  the  voting  age  question. 
Eighty-two  percent  of  the  forum  merabers  voted  in  favor  of  loTrering  the  vot- 
ing age  in  t’:is  state  to  eighteen.  The  Forum  feels  that,  as  the  knowledge 
and  sophistication  of  the  younger  generation  increases  and  as  society 
places  more  and  more  demands  upon  its  young,  Am.erican  youth  should  be  given 
a voice  in  the  electionno f their  leaders. 

The  Forum  also  examined  the  federal  government's  spending  on  national 
defense.  According  to  the  resolution  considered  by  the  Forum,  the  large 
amounts  of  money  spent  on  military  programs  not  only  used  up  m-mey  needed 
desperately  for  social  programs,  but  also  made  the  government  seem  increasing- 
ly militaristic,  cold,  and  distant  from  the  people.  The  res-lution  called  for 
significant  reduction  in  defense  spending,  increased  m^niey  to  social  programs, 
and  a lessening  of  military  influence  in  the  gr'vernrrient . 

The  statement  passed  by  a small  margin,  v^rith  only  fifty- five  percent 
uf  the  Forumi  in  favor.  In  addition,  many  teens  thought  that,  though  m.ilitary 
spending  should  be  reduced,  it  should  be  cut  gradually. 

In  receiit  years,  several  cases  have  come  to  the  attention  '-f  the  public 
concerning  alleged  unethical  behavior  on  the  part  of  several  members  of 
Congress.  Even  though  members  have  been  censured,  investigated,  tried,  and 
dismi-ssed,  nc  in-depth  investigations  have  been  conducted  into  Congressional 
ethics.  The  proposed  resolution  called  for  a notarized  resume  of  all  sources 
of  income,  financial  assets,  and  expenses.  The  Forum  rejected  this  personal 
investigation  because  it  felt  that  if  a Congressman  was  not  representing  the 
interests  of  the  people,  they  could  vote  him  out  of  office. 

Two  resolutions  which  the  Forum  oven(7helming].y  rejected  concerned 
selective  conscientious  objection  and  uniform  laws. 

The  proposal  on  conscientious  objection  said  that  draft.. age  men 
should  be  allowed  to  oppose  a particular  *var  vjlth  the  same  rights  as  a man 
opposed  to  all  war.  It  was  voted  down  by  seventy- eight  percent  of  the  teens 
discussing.. it . 

The  second  resolution  called  for  a uniform  code  of  legal  rights, 
criminal  procedure , etc . to  be  established  across  the  count.'^y.  It  was  de- 
feated by  seventy-eight  percent  of  the  Forum. 

The  Youth  Forurj.  also  considered  the  touchy  question  of  the  individual's' 
right  to  dissent.  Many  dissatisfied  citizens  believe  that  progress  can  come 
only  when  illegal,  violent  methods  are  used.  Relative  success  by  dissident 
elements  overthro"vmng  unfair  lavfs  via  civil  disturbance  has  convinced  others 
to  emulate  such  action.  The  right  to  dissent  does  not  infringe  on  the  rights 
of  others.  The  Youth  Forum  recomme:ids,  for  prevention  of  illegal  acts  associa- 


ted  \'ath  dissent,  the  organisation  and  establishment  of  an  arbitration 
b*ard,  empowered  te  hear  the  position  of  both  sides  of  the  dispute,  in  order 
t«  facilitate  the  understaiiding  of  the  problem  aiid  to  offer  possible  settle- 
ment  within  the  framework  of  our  democratic  process.  Fifty-eight  percent  of 
the  students  v;ere  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  mth  forty-bvTO  percent  against 
it.  The  question  of  power  for  the  arbitration  board  v/as  the  main  point  of 
disagreemen-c  for  the  disseiiting  opinioi.. 

The  Forum  then  examined  the  question  of  student  protest  and  govern- 
ment reaction.  All  across  the  nation,  '^riolent  protest  has  taken  its  place 
among  college  activities.  Although  in  most  cases  only  a rlncrity  o:'^  a 
college’s  students  are  involved,  the  resulting  disorders  have  disivipted  class 
closed  schools  and  endangered  college  personnel.  In  order  to  maintain  an 
educational  environment  in  this  nation’s  institutes  of  higher  learning,  the 
governisent  should  adopt  a strict  policy  tovfards  students  taking  part  in  vio- 
lent derrionstrations . Efforts  should  be  made  to  alle-'/iate  the  current  student- 
administration  gap.  Students  should  be  given  more  authority,  including  repre- 
sentation on  the  Board  of  Regents  ( or  any  similar  admdi-istrative  council  ), 
a voice  in  setting  up  college  curricula  and,  a voice  in  the  hiring  and  firing 
of  teachers  and  professors.  If  students  refuse  to  vrork  for  change  through 
the  means  provided,  they  should  simplj"  be  asked  to  leave.  Persons  agitating 
for  illegal  action,  as  well  as  militant  leaders,  should  be  expelled,  arrested, 
and  prosecuted  for  inciting  students  te  riot.  The  Forum,  defii^ed  a militant 
as  an  individual  ’.ho  would  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others.  It  was  felt 
that  the  governraent  should  intervene  only  at  tlie  request  of  the  college. 

The  Youth  Forum,  then,  has  carefully  oonsido-red  these  eight  proposals. 
It  has  rejected  three.  Those  it  has  chosen  to  aaopt,  however,  are  presented 
in  the  belief  that  they  can  begin  to  reunite  the  individual  and  his  govern- 
ment and  make  far  more  real  the  ideal  of  a oenocracy. 

STET'E-'  L.  BSirSER 
Ilewport  Higli  School 
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REPORT  OF  HOME  LIFE  COIMTTEE  - TRI-COURIY 


OF  THE 

VJHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  OH  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 
Adult  Chairman  - Mr,  William  Johnson  Teen-age  Chairman  - Pamela  Hurd 


The  Home  Life  Committee  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth  has  been  working  since  the  onset  of  the  1970  Conference  on 
various  questions  and  answers  to  those  queries  concerning  the  modern 
youth  in  his  home;  especially  relating  to  the  Dauphin-Perry  and  Cumber- 
land County  areas.  These  three  areas  offer  a wide  range  of  views  on 
the  youth  of  today  and  how  his  natural  environment  either  helps  or  hin- 
ders him.  During  the  meetings  and  discussions  held  over  the  past  six 
months  the  Home  Life  Committee  has  been  posing  situations  and  questions 
to  a suburban,  urban  and  rural  committee;  sti atif ication  comparisons 
and  many  unthought-of  solutions  have  been  given.  For  the  purpose  of 
making  the  final  report  simplier,  we  have  divided  the  Home  Life  Commit- 
tee into  five  question  areas  as  follows: 

I.  The  Youth  in  his  Home. 

II.  The  Youth  outside  of  the  Horae  - in  the  School. 

III.  The  Youth  and  his  Church  or  religious  affiliation, 

IV.  The  Youth,  with  or  without  a Community. 

V.  The  Youth  and  the  outsiae  world. 

Each  of  these  topic  areas  has  been  thoroughly  discussed,  not  only 
from  youth  viewpoint,  but  from  the  adult  standpoint.  We  have  attempted 
to  define,  discuss  and  answer  some  of  the  foremost  questions  that  our 
specific  locale  poses.  During  our  meetings  we  have  brought  opinions 
from  outside  sources  and  from  research  but  raainl}/-  our  opinions  voiced 
in  this  report  are  from  personal  experiences. 
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Home  Life.  Today's  society  like  a kaleidoscope  has  many  sides; 
it  is  difficult  to  find  the  origin  of  many  of  our  problems.  However, 
most  of  us  at  one  time  or  another  have  been  in  a home,  a place  where 
we  are  given  standards,  where  v;e  make  our  base  of  exploration.  From  our 
homes  we  can  see  and  experience  many  different  approaches  to  life. 

Like  the  rooms  of  the  house,  the  school,  church,  community  and  the  out- 
side world  make  up  the  structure  that  we  call  home.  The  various  ideas, 
opportunities  and  experiences  are  all  returned  to,  discussed  in,  and 
found  in  our  homes. 

I.  THE  YOUTH  IN  HIS  HOtiE . 

There  are  many  ways  to  divide  the  challenges  posed  to  each 
nember  of  a family.  Since  we  are  primarily  discussing  the  children 
and  youth  of  today  and  how  our  society  can  make  them  better  adults, 
we  have  chosen  to  look  directly  at  the  problems  facing  the  youth  of 
today  in  his  home.  At  the  beginning  of  our  discussions  we  drew  up 
a series  of  discussion  points  for  the  home: 

1.  Brothers  and  Sisters  or  the  family  structure. 

The  questions  that  we  felt  were  appropriate  to  this 
area  dealt  with  distribution  of  responsibility,  discipline  and 
respect.  In  most  American  homes  today,  the  family  structure  (Specific) 
Is  three  (3)  or  more.  Because  of  this  fact  tiie  families  of  today  have 
ar  should  have  learned  to  adjust  to  the  time. 

Who,  when  and  how  much  discipline  should  be  given  in 
arder  to  insure  a happy  but  firm  home7  On  this  our  committee  strongly 
felt  that  discipline  should  be  administered  by  the  adult  (parent)  who 
i-s  in  charge  when  the  disciplinary  measure  is  necessary.  We  felt  that 
If  both  parents  (in  the  case  of  a two  parent  home)  administered  discip- 
line that  the  respect  of  the  parents  should  be  equal.  The  time  of 
iiscipline,  we  felt,  should  be  mostly  when  the  act  is  convnitted,  so  that 
the  youth  would  associate  the  wrong  with  the  punishment.  The  amount 


jof  discipline  should  be  varied  as  to  the  size  of  the  wrongs  VJe  be- 

I 

lieved  that  if  both  parents  agree  on  certain  amounts  of  punishments, 
which  often  range  into  restrictions,  that  the  discipline  like  praise 
has  its  extremes;  too  much  can  be  cruel,  too  little,  ineffective. 

The  second  and  third  question  we  posed  in  relation  to 
Brothers  and  Sisters  are  inter-related;  respect  and  responsibility; 
Respect  not  only  between  the  children  but  also  between  the  parents  and 
the  childrenj  responsibilty , as  to  age,  ability  and  amount.  Respect 
in  a home  is  a two  way  street;  if  the  respect  is  lacking,  then  the 
responsibilities  vjill  also  probably  suffer.  There  are  so  many  times 
when  respect  is  held  in  question  and  this  should  not  be,  because  ^ 
respect  is  a part  of  the  home.  Also  a part  of  the  home  is  the  policy 
of  responsibilities;  we  felt  that  age  and  ability  should  be  a measuring 
factor  as  to  amount.  No  reward  is  necessary  for  doing  those  things  which 
make  a house  more  of  a home. 

2.  More  than  two  generations  in  a home  --  is  prevalent  in  at  least 
50%  of  the  homes  in  America.  The  idea  of  having  three  generations  in 
a home  brings  up  readjustment  for  all  present,  also  a new  kind  of  tol- 
erance. We  found  in  our  discussions  that  the  generation  "in-between” 
is  generally  responsible  for  keeping  the  chaos  at  a minimum.  We  also 
decided  that  tae  oldest  generation  should  not  be  really  included  in  the 
decisions  not  personally  affecting  that  person,  because  to  drag  the 
opinions  of  60  years  or  over  into  discussions  is  generally  unfair  to  the 
youngest  concerned. 

In  conclusion  for  this  division  vje  found  it  very  difficult  to  point- 
up  or  to  solve  actual  problems  in  every  day  homes  because  situations  vary 
so  drastically  from  family  to  family,  but  we  did  find  several  key  words 
to  use  or  guide  for  better  relationships  within  the  home:  Respect, 
responsibility,  fairness  and  understanding. 
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II.  The  Youth  outside  of  the  Home  - in  the  School. 


Realizing  that  the  youth  of  today  must  use  his  ho*;ie  as  a base 
to  further  himself,  we  came  to  a second  point  of  discussion:  Education  -- 
outside  of  the  home.  Today  many  questions  can  be  raised  as  to  where 
education,  private  or  public  begins  and  ends,  whether  education  is 
becoming  **a  baby  sitter” , why  parents  and  children  often  disagree  on 
matters  concerning  education,  and  the  rights  of  the  students. 

This  area  we  considered  differently  perhaps  because  all  of  the 
members  of  our  group  were  directly  involved  with  educational  systems 
now,  as  students,  parents  and  teachers.  Our  discussions  led  us  into 
various  points  as  to  approaches  and  effective  methods  of  education. 

(This  is  dealt  with  in  depth  in  the  Educational  Committee  report. ) 

ViJe  began  our  solutions  almost  without  real  questions  being 
raised.  We  have  found  that  one  of  the  greatest  gaps  in  the  home, 
perhaps  in  the  nation,  comes  from  the  gap  in  education.  Parents  of  the 
present  generation  were  educated  on  an  entirely  different  standard  than 
what  is  being  used  today.  We  feel  that  every  parent  should  take  time 
to  keep  himself  educated  with  his  children,  to  keep  himself  abreast 
of  modern  methods.  There  are  opportunities  to  do  this  through  current 
night  school  programs.  However,  we  felt  that  many  are  not  being 
handled  in  the  right  way.  Many  of  the  course  are  enrichment  programs 
designed  just  to  add  to  present  knowledge,  rather  than  presenting  new 
material. 

Stemming  from  this  gap  in  education  is  the  question  of  who 
is  responsible  for  a child ^s  education.  Today,  in  more  and  more  instances 
the  parents  are  turning  the  education  over  to  the  school  system,  many 
times  turning  the  entire  up-bringing  of  a child  over  to  the  public.  V/e 
believed  that  organizations  such  as  the  PTA  and  the  PTSA,  bring  the 
school  closer  to  the  home,  the  ideas  of  the  parents  face  to  face  with 
the  teacher  and  the  administrator.  Education  should  be  a joint  process, 
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not  unlike  the  making  of  a pie,  if  one  ingredient  is  missing,  the  final 
result  suffers.  Often  the  teacher  shys  away  from  interfering  in  a home 
situation  because  he  feels  it  is  not  his  responsibility  while  the  parent 
does  the  same  for  the  school,  as  in  the  generation  gap  - a lack  of  per- 
sonal communication  is  evident  here.  We  suggest  that  there  should  be  a 
mandatory  conference  between  the  parents  and  teachers  in  all  grades, 
especially  one  through  six,  to  insure  a better  understanding  of  "Who 
Does  V/hat.” 

Is  education  today  becoming  a six  hour  "Maby  Sitter"?  V/e  have 
found  this  to  be  more  prevalent  in  the  suburban  and  urban  areas  as  opposed 
to  the  rural.  In  the  city  and  suburbs  more  parents  work  av>;ay  from  the 
home  and  sometimes  the  school  turns  into  an  unpaid  baby  sitter  for  them. 

In  homes  where  this  happens  the  children  do  not  get  the  full  benefit  of 
education  because  they  are  relying  on  the  school  for  guidance  and  instruc- 
tions that  should  be  given  in  the  home,  than  for  knowledge.  V/orking 
parents,  especially  those  who  are  extremely  busy,  should  if  possible 
consult  with  the  school  about  their  true  home  situations  and  how  the 
school  can  help  them  augment  home  education. 

Several  conclusions  can  be  drawn  in  this  area  as  to  where  and 
who  does  what.  It  is  the  parents  prime  responsibility  we  feel,  to  see 
that  the  children  they  have  borne,  have  the  best  possible  education, 
but  that  education,  like  respect  in  the  home,  is  a two-way  street,  and 
that  only  with  parents  and  school  pulling  equal  loads  will  a well- 
rounded  education  be  provided.  Over  pushing  or  neglect  by  a parent  puts 
a strain  on  the  school,  causing  discipline  problems.  One  of  the  most 
primitive  areas  of  the  school  system  today,  v;e  felt,  is  the  home-school 
guidance.  This  department  which  should  be  a liason  between  the  parent, 
student  and  teacher  is  often  a great  let  down.  V/e  recommend,  wherever 
possible,  individual  conferences  with  the  parents  at  least  once  while  a 
child  is  attending  a given  school. 
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Finally  and  perhaps  a very  recent  development,  is  the  rights 
of  students  to  question.  ;jhat  rights  do  students  have  to  decide  on 
policies  affecting  them?  On  student  discipline?  Student  teaci.er  rela- 
tionships? All  of  these  become  more  important  to  the  student  as  he  ad- 
vances in  his  education.  What  right  does  a student  have  to  dissent? 
Difficult  as  it  is  to  answer,  we  felt  that  a student,  with  backing 
from  home,  has  a right  to  help  make  his  school  better  any  v;ay  he  can. 

If  this  way  is  personal  dissent  on  a given  matter,  then  it  is  his  right 
to  defend  what  believes. 

III.  THE  YOUTH  AhP  HIS  CHUhCH  QK  KLLIGIOUS  AFFILIATION. 

The  third  step  between  the  youth  and  his  outside  worla  is  his 
religious  affiliation,  his  God  and  his  Church.  Many  feel  that  God  is 
dead  in  today's  American  society.  We  felt  that  with  the  death  of  God 
would  come  the  end  of  morals,  concern  for  country  and  for  ones  self. 

The  Church,  as  far  as  many  of  our  youth  members  were  concerned,  is 
losing  the  younger  generation  because  the  church  itself  is  not  directed 
at  the  youth.  The  youth  of  today  are  no  longer  forced  to  attend  Church 
in  many  cases;  therefore,  active  attendance  is  choice,  V\,'e  feei^.  that 
this  lack  of  belief  is  in  the  hands  of  today's  church  and  also  the 
parents.  The  Church,  as  a worthwhile  institution  of  guidance,  should 
be  desired  by  the  youth  - not  shunned.  Just  as  in  the  schools,  if 
the  youth  helps  to  "run"  the  church,  it  appeals  to  them  more.  As  far 
as  parents  are  concerned,  their  lack  of  care  for  God,  religion,  etc.  are 
merely  examples  for  their  children  to  follow.  A parent's  responsibility 
to  his  children  is  to  take  them  to  church  at  least  before  giving  them 
any  sort  of  choice  on  their  own. 

The  church  of  today  can  be  a prime  factor  in  bridging  gaps 
within  the  home,  and  the  world  --  if  given  a fair  chance  and  if  it 
gives  those  who  v^/ill  be  tomorrow's  leaders  a fair  consideration. 
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2«  Never  refuse  to  give  or  take  guidance.  There  is  always 
someone  who  will  be  able  to  point  a stranger  in  the  right  direction. 

3.  Never  stop  learning.  There  is  someone,  somewhere  who 
is  smarter  than  you. 

4.  Be  to  others  what  you  would  want  them  to  be  to  you. 
There  are  no  questions  or  answers  to  the  problems  of  the  every 

day  real  world,  primarily  because  it  is  constantly  changing. 

In  conclusion  I would  like  to  say  that  the  only  urawback  I 
felt  that  our  committee  had  was  lack  of  adult  attendance  or  support. 

As  ray  final  question,  I am  wondering  if  today's  adults  are  afraid  to 
face  their  society  or  help  to  better  it? 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Miss  Pamela  Hurd 
Teenage  Chairman 
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The  nature  and  consequences  of  two  problem  areas  embody  what 
is  afflicting  the  potential  of  the  American  public  school  for  projecting 
a meaningful  education  to  young  people.  By  investigating  these  problem 
areas,  it  is  possible  to  present  relevant  solutions  for  the  correction 
of  the  dilemmas  which  are  hindering  the  education  of  America’s  youth. 

The  philosophy  of  education  operating  within  the  public 

-V 

school  at  the  present  time  seems  to  be  misdirected  and  outmoded.  The 
origin  of  this  philosophy  is  complex,  but  often  leads  back  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  local  community  or  society  at  large  upon  the  public 
school.  - 

Usually  the  local  community  elects  a board  of  school  directors 
to  determine  the  policy  and  operation  of  the  school  system,  but  the  board 
invariably  reflects  the  attitudes  of  the  public  concerning  education. 

The  prevailing  concepts  in  the  community  of  what  education  is  for,  what 
it  should  do  and  how  learning  should  be  accomplished  are  all  incorpor- 
ated in  the  school  board.  Thus,  the  pre-eminent  influence  of  the  local 
community  upon  the  school  evokes  the  first  ’’problem  area"  in  public  ed- 
ucation: Its  essentially  archaic  and  authoritarian  philosophy  and  the 
subsequent  actions  taken  in  accordance  with  that  philosophy. 

The  current  philosophy  may  be  examined  and  demonstrated  in 
four  fundamental  articles  of  that  philosophic  faith; 

(1)  The  public  school  as  a reflection  of  local 
community  values  and  norms; 
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(2)  Public  school  education  as  limited  to  purely 
academic  learning; 

(3)  The  position  of  the  student  as  one  of  "passive 
learner,"  not  active  inquirer; 

(4)  The  position  of  many  teachers  or  faculty 
members  as  one  of  "disperser  of  knowledge," 
not  participant  in  the  knowledge-gathering 
process • 

The  first  proposition  of  the  present  philosophy  of  education 
provides  that  the  public  school  system  should  reflect  local  community 
attitudes,  norms,  and  values.  Because  the  public  school  often  is  a re- 
flection of  the  local  community,  the  school  sometimes  operates  under 
and  transmits  to  students  the  values  of  society  at  large.  This  mind- 
set is  usually  that  of  white  middle-class  America,  whether  the  school 
be  situated  in  a black  or  white  community.  When  referring  to  a middle 
class  mind-set,  we  speak  in  terms  of  the  importance  .placed  on  achieving 
success  as  characterized  by  a good  job,  a good  home,  a nice  family  and 
material  comfort.  Resistance  to  social  change  is  one  more  significant 
factor. 

Fundamentally,  it  is  the  dreation  of  thousands  of  people 
with  an  aversion  to  personal  involvement,  and,  occasionally,  an  insens- 
itivity to  human  suffering.  Thus,  the  instilling  of  a middle  class 
mind-set  upon  students,  and  the  concept  of  the  public  school  as  re- 
flecting local  community  values  and  norms  is  the  first  problematic 
sphere  of  the  current  educational  philosophy, 

« 

The  second  tenet  of  the  prevailing  philosophy  is  that  of 
public  education  being  limited  to  purely  academic  learning.  By  academic 
learning,  it  is  meant  that  the  only  type  of  learning  embodied  and  deemed 
worthwhile  in  the  public  school  is  learning  through  conscious  thought 
or  study. 
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But,  as  countless  educators  have  asserted,  learning  occurs  on 
two  levels:  The  cognitive  and  the  affective.  Affective  learning  is 
described  as  learning  via  personal  emotional  involvement  in  the  con- 
dition, through  the  senses  or  by  personal  experience.  The  singular 
type  of  education  incorporated  in  the  public  school,  however,  is  purely 
academic  learning.  Affective  learning,  in  most  instances,  is  excluded. 

The  nature  of  purely  academic  learning  in  the  schools  is  es- 
sentially the  memorization  of  facts  or  items  and  their  give-back  for  a 
test  or  examination.  Students,  through  their  entire  formal  education, 
almost  exclusively  perform  this  action.  They  are  condit^ioned  by  memor- 
ization to  make  a particular  response. 

As  the  Russian  psychologist  Pavlov  said,  when  a certain  con- 
ditioned response  is  not  practiced  or  repeated,  loss  of  that  response 
occurs.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  public  school  students,  after 
a test,  experience  frequent  forgetting  of  memorized  material,  thus  unable 
to  give  the  desired  response.  They  have  been  conditioned  only  tem- 
porarily. This  is  the  nature  of  purely  academic  learning. 

Affective  learning  through  emotional  involvement  is  passed 
over.  Education  for  the  student  is  not  personally  engaging  and  does  not 
involve  the  individual  on  a "gut'*  level.  The  result  of  this  is 
indifference  to  learning,  occasionally  the  destruction  of  the  student's 
desire  to  learn. 

« 

Purely  academic  learning  does  not  allow  for  the  reaching  out 
of  a child's  natural  curiosity  or  the  expanding  of  his  personal  crea- 
tivity, There  is  no  time  for  such  matters  because  there  are  too  many 
facts  to  memorize.  Consequently,  curiosity,  creativity  and  the  desire 
for  further  learning  often  are  not  nourished,  sometimes  eventually 
suppressed  by  purely  academic  learning. 
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The  second  adverse  effect  of  academic  learning  is  the  failure 
to  develop  the  power  of  analysis  or  the  capacity  for  critical  thinking. 
Because  constant  memorization  of  facts  is  required,  students  have  no 
opportunity  to  examine  ideas.  Students  are  very  capable  of  absoring  in- 
formation, but  they  are  almost  totally  unable  to  integrate  concepts. i 
This  we  have  termed  the  power  of  analysis. 

Students  have  great  difficulty  in  seeing  relationships  between 
various  items  such  as  historical  events  and  associating  them  with  other 
items  such  as  contemporary  social  events  or  movements,  the  problems  of 
urbanization,  cultural  conflict,  etc.  Thus,  the  second  adverse  effect 
of  purely  academic  learning  is  failure  to  develop  the  ability  to  inte- 
grate concepts  and  failure  to  develop  the  power  of  analysis. 

The  third  adverse  effect  produced  by  purely  academic  learning 
is  the  exclusion  of  education  relevant  to  society  or  social  change. 
Academic  learning  is  confined  to  acquiring  academic  knowledge,  not  prac- 
tical education.  It  is  not  concerned  with  the  study  of  what  is  actually 
happening  in  society  or  the  physical  environment.  Instead  of  learning 
when  things  happen,  why  not  learn  why  things  happen?  There  is  a de- 
emphasis on  courses  in  the  social  sciences  such  as  psychology,  sociol- 
ogy, anthropology,  political  science,  human  development,  communications, 
social  interaction,  etc. 

This  de-emphasis,  however,  serves  to  continue  the  ignorance 
and  apathy  of  students  about  the  workings  of  society.  The  exclusion  of  . 
socially  relevant  education  also  serves  to  intensify  the  deterioration 
stated  in  categories  one  and  two  because  it  does  not  affect  students 
personally  and  does  not  strike  a sensitve  nerve. 
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The  fourth  category  of  adverse  effects  of  academic  learning 
is  the  development  of  a marking  system  projecting  "grades'*  as  a desired 
end  in  themselves,  or  as  the  substance  of  education. 

Because  public  education  is  not  affective,  personally  engagin 
or  motivating,  some  extrinsic  motivator  for  achievement  is  needed: 
grades,  or  more  precisely,  the  threat  of  poor  grades. 

Unfortunately,  however,  these  grades  evolve  around  a desired 
end  in  themselves#  The  "A"  or  good  mark  become  the  thing  to  attain. 
Grades  become  the  substance  of,  or  substitute  for,  education.  The  mo- 
tivation in  the  public  school  is  not  toward  knowledge  an^^  learning,  but 
toward  achieving  acceptable  grades. 

The  third  proposition  of  the  existing  philosophy  of  education 
is  the  position  of  the  student  as  one  of  passive  "learner"  rather  than 
active  inquirer.  The  student  is  portrayed  as  one  who  sits  attentively 
absorbing  or  assimilating  the  items  of  wisdom  which  emanate  from  the 
instructor.  The  student  maintains  a passive-receptor  posture,  seldom 
participating  in  the  gathering  or  dispersing  of  knowledge. 

The  student  often  is  merely  the  subject  of  the  educational 
process#  This  may  be  elucidated  by  saying  that  in  the  public  school, 
students  are  put  through  courses,  not  courses  through  students.  The 
educational  process  acts  upon  the  student,  not  the  student  upon  the 
educational  process. 

As  a consequence,  the  student  is  viewed  as  one  who  receives 
policy,  not  makes  it.  The  student  is  allowed  no  power  to  govern  him- 
self while  in  school.  He  is  not  given  the  authority  to  make,  review 
or  change  behavioral  codes  which  he  must  follow#  The  student  is  per- 
mitted no  power  to  shape  his  own  educational  destiny.  He  is  given  no 
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hand  in  developing  the  curriculum  or  course  of  study  which  he  is 
obliged  to  learn.  He  is  not  able  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  a 
subject  matter  is  presented  (e.g.,  seminar  instead  of  lecture). 

In  summary,  then,  the  authority  of  the  faculty  and  adminis- 
tration over  the  student  and  his  education  is  nearly  absolute.  For  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  student  is  the  impotent  subject  of  the 
administration  or  faculty  rule-enacting  and  policy-making. 

The  foremost  consequence  of  the  student's  passivity  is  that 
students  develop  a non-questioning  attitude  toward  education.  Rarely 
does  one  find  the  student  actively  questioning  or  criticizing  the 
validity  of  what  is  taught.  Acceptance  is  the  keynot  of  student  be- 
havior. Such  acceptance, of  course,  is  the  cornerstone  of  student  non- 
involvement which  destroys  personal  curiosity  and  the  desire  to  learn. 

An  alternate  consequence  of  the  student's  passive  role,  al- 
though much  more  infrequently  demonstrated,  is  student  rebellion.  Some 
students  will  not  accept  the  position  of  passive  "learner."  They  are 
intrinsically  active  inquirers  and  will  not  tolerate  restriction  upon 
their  freedom  to  act,  to  explore  and  to  uncover  the  value  or  non-value 
of  their  education.  Revolt  is  often  their  only  out,  and  the  means  they 
choose  to  take. 

The  final  rubric  of  the  current  philosophic  faith  is  the  po- 
sition of  the  teacher  as  one  of  "disperser  of  knowledge,"  not  as  par- 
ticipant in  the  knowledge-gathering  process. 

This  concept  of  the  teacher  makes  him  the  detached  figure  of 
authority  who  seldom  relates  to  the  student  in  a personal  way.  The 
teacher  does  not  learn  with  the  student,  or  make  an  appearance  of 
uniting  with  the  student  in  knowledge-gathering.  Moreover,  as  simply 
a "disperser,"  many  teachers  in  public  schools  fail  to,  or  are  miserably 
deficient  in,  communicating  the  subject  matter. 
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student  education  is  hindered  by  the  teacher  who  acts  as  a 
detached  figure,  and  many  times  learning  does  not  occur  at  all  because 
the  teacher  does  not  speak  to  the  student  in  a personal  way. 

The  second  prominent  "problem  area"  in  public  school  education 
is  the  over -population  of  the  schools  and  the  subsequent  need  for  mass 
education. 

In  terms  of  physical  facilities,  the  over-population  of  the 
public  school  produces  lack  of  classroom  space  and  over-crowded  class- 
room space  and  standardization  of  classrooms  with  little  color 
differentiation  and  few  different  types  of  geometric  shapes  in  class- 
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rooms. 

But  the  pre-eminent  effect  of  over-population  is  the  necessity 
for  mass  education  of  students.  Adverse  consequences  of  mass  education 
occur  when  subjects  must  be  taught  to  a wide  range  of  student  abilities 
at  one  time  and  when  individual  differences  among  students  are  dis- 
couraged. 

It  will  be  readily  acknowledged  that  public  schools  are 
grossly  over-populated.  A system  of  mass  education  has  been  initiated 
to  educate  these  large  numbers  of  students. 

Subjects  must  be  taught  to  a wide  range  of  student  abilities 
at  once,  especially  in  elementary  school.  Students  all  work  at  a pre- 
determined "average"  rate.  Since  all  students  are  not  similar  in 
intellectual  ability,  some  students  are  pressured  into  achieving  at  a 
too-great  rate  and  others  are  held  back  from  achieving  their  learning 
potential.  The  system  of  mass  education  inevitably  victimizes  many 
students , 

The  second  consequence  of  mass  education  is  the  discouragement 
of  individual  differences  among  students.  Because  there  are  so  many 
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students,  little  personal  contact  can  be  made  between  teacher  and  stu- 
dent. The  student  is  made  to  develop  on  an  impersonal  basis,  to  com- 
bine the  needs  and  desires  of  the  majority  of  his  fellows --in  other 
words,  to  be  the  same.  Individual  differences  are  not  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  grow. 

The  obvious  result  of  this  discouragement  of  individual 
differences  is  conformity  and  mediocrity  of  student  behavior,  accomplish 
ment  and  thought.  This  discouragement  of  individual  differences  is 
tantamount  to  diminishing  the  personal  humanity  of  each  student. 

It  also  is  apparent  that  in  a mass  education  system,  students 
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emerge  from  high  school  prepared  to  perpetuate  through  their  sameness, 
the  dificiencies  of  the  existing  American  order:  insensitivity  to 
social  injustice,  ignorance  and  intolerance  of  different  cultural 
groups  and  ethnic  minorities,  and  a general  apathetic^ attitude  toward 
human  affairs  and  the  establishment  of  peace  among  men. 

It  shall  be  contended  here  that  there  are  only  two  real 
solutions  to  the  massive  problems  in  education.  The  first  requires  an 
attitudianal  change  on  the  part  of  local  communities,  and  the  second 
real  solution  simply  requires  the  institution  of  imaginative  or  open- 
minded  school  directors. 

As  only  a committee  of  study  and  investigation,  we  can  do 
nothing  to  enact  or  expedite  the  acceptance  of  these  two  solutions. 

We  realize  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  either  of  the  two  con- 
ditions will  be  actualized.  We  are  fully  aware,  as  the  reader  must  be 
fully  aware,  that  our  recommendations  are  only  idyllic  ramblings  and 
babblings  if  neither  of  the  above  two  conditions  comes  to  pass  for  a 
meaningful  education  for  young  people  of  1969. 
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There  is  not  much  that  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  over- 
population of  public  schools  except  to  recommend  the  erection  of  more 
schools.  With  the  construction  of  new  schools,  however,  a number  of 
ideas  should  be  communicated. 

The  physical  facilities  should  be  made  conducive  to  learning 
with  open  space  and  partitions  to  close  off  that  space  when  desired. 

In  this  way,  teachers  can  change  the  size  of  classrooms  to  suit  their 
purposes • 

Classrooms  without  moveable  walls  also  can  be  made  conducive 
to  learning  by  the  imaginative  use  of  color  and  the  addition  of 
different  geometric  shapes. 

We  propose  the  introduction  of  the  ungraded  school  system. 
Youngsters,  especially  elementary  aged,  must  be  allowed  to  progress  at 
their  own  rate.  They  must  not  be  required  to  attend '^first  grade  on  up 
to  12th  and  achieve  at  a pre-determined  rate.  The  present  graded 
school  produces  pressure  and  psychological  tension  upon  the  slow 
learner  and  stifles  the  youngster  with  precocious  learning  ability. 

Teachers  should  be  compelled  to  stay  abreast  of  new  develop- 
ments in  their  fields  and  take  periodic  examinations  to  evince  minimum 
knowledge  and  should  not  have  required  material  to  cover.  The  seminar 
style  classroom  should  replace  the  present  lecture  format.  Student 
evaluation  of  teachers  should  be  enacted  where  a central  agency  com- 
posed of  students,  faculty  and  administration  would  compile  the  results 
of  the  evaluations  and  bring  subsequent  pressure  to  bear  upon  those  not 
meeting  minimum  standards  of  proficiency. 

The  public  school  should  be  an  institution  of  academic  free- 
dome  and  free  inquiry.  It  should  not  have  to  embody  the  intolerances 
and  prejudices  of  the  local  community  toward  cultu^S^l  differences.  The 
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public  school  should,  in  fact,  welcome  a diversification  of  ideas  and 
life  styles.  It  must  be  recognized  above  all  that  only  as  an  autonomous 
institution  can  the  public  school  thrive  in  excellence  instead  of  wither 
in  mediocrity. 

The  second  province  of  unlimited  liability  for  the  public 
school  is  its  insistence  on  purely  academic  learning  with  the  exclusion 
of  affective  education. 

Essentially,  public  education  must  make  a thunderous  shift 
from  the  cognitive  to  the  affective,  or  emphasize  learning  through 
personal  emotional  involvement.  Education  must  become  stimulating, 

•V 

exciting,  an  adventure  and  a pleasure  for  students.  In  more  precise 
language,  education  must  combine  learning  through  the  senses  and  learning 
by  experience. 

To  attack  the  ponderous  difficulties  of  education  and  to  embody 
affective  learning,  one  begins  at  the  beginning — with  youngsters  of 
elementary  school  age. 

Children  now  enter  first  grade  with  a v/onder  about  their  world 
and  about  themselves.  Yet  they  must  remain  quietly  behind  desks,  either 
listening  to  the  teacher,  reciting  alphabet  letters,  or  performing  a 
non-exploratory  action.  In  school,  children  are  not  permitted  to  be 
curious  about  what  is  often  the  only  curious  part  of  their  classrooms -- 
other  children. 

If  the  innate  curiosity  of  children  is  to  be  nurtured  and 
allowed  to  flourish,  children  must  be  permitted  contact  with  each  other. 
The  perceptive  teacher  can  take  advantage  of  this  to  start  the  entire 
group  of  children  thinking  about  the  human  animal.  Questions  of  who 
am  I,  why  am  I different  from  John  or  Jane  can  often  prime  dialogue 
between  the  sexes. 
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Feeding,  then,  the  inherent  curiosity  of  youngsters  about 
themselves  while  at  the  same  time  teaching  them  vital  basic  principles, 
it  is  time  to  enrich  children's  wonder  about  the  world  around  them. 

Observing  natural  phenomena — the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earch,  wind, 
weather,  seasons,  animals,  plant  life — and  expressing  reactions  to  these 
phenomena  (verbally  or  in  writing)  should  be  a part  of  every  school  day. 

In  this  way,  the  exploratory  behavior  of  children  can  be  fortified,  and 
creative  expression  among  children  begun. 

Then  creative  impulse  of  youngsters  can  be  further  nourished 
by  having  children  work  with  reed,  clay,  paint  or  other  materials  to 
make  things.  A sensitivity  of  touch  and  feel  should  develop.  Of  para- 
mount importance  is  that  the  teacher  should  encourage  individual  ex- 
pression and  not  stereotype  some  youngster's  creative  form  (whatever  it 
may  be)  as  less  desirable  than  another. 

Realizing  that  these  opening  suggestions  are  theoretical, 
an  outline  of  a more  concrete  educational  plan  follows. 

Because  the  learning  which  is  most  meaningful  and  enduring  is 
affective  or  personally  engaging,  we  recommend  the  traditional  modes  of 
learning  mainly  through  memorization  be  discarded.  The  replacement 
should  be  a course  of  study  that  evokes  an  emotional  reaction  from  stu- 
dents and  that  is  individually  involving.  What  else  but  to  give  youngsters 
contact  with  "greatness"  in  any  form? 

Writing  is  necessary  to  elementary  education.  After  developing 
basic  skills,  though,  writing  should  not  be  the  drudgery  of  copying 
stories  and  repeating  drills.  Why  not  organize  a Pulitzer  Prize  con- 
test? Categories  of  awards  could  be  essay,  poetry,  one-act  play,  short 
story  and  novelette.  Children  could  be  given  the  entire  school  year  to 
produce  and  to  turn  their  masterpieces.  The  work  should  then  be  judged 
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and  "Pulitzer  Prizes"  awarded  to  the  best  work  in  each  category.  The 
pride  in  winning  such  a prize  is  a learning  experience  few  youngsters 
forget  and  writing  becomes  a venture  into  greatness. 

And  what  about  learning  American  history?  Memorizing  dates 
and  events  from  a textbook  is  a dreary  exercise  at  best.  Way  not  begin 
a Parade  of  Presidents  to  learn  history? 

Assign  each  youngster  the  task  of  gathering  information  about 
a particular  American  President,  his  era  and  his  accomplishments.  Then 
have  the  youngsters  give  a "State  of  the  Union"  address  to  the  entire 
class,  assembled  as  a "Joint  Session  of  Congress'*  while  -^impersonating 
that  President,  The  wealth  of  knowledge  about  American  history  both 
gathered  and  dispersed  will  be  immense. 

As  a last  point  of  order,  the  incessant  drawing  of  red 
houses  and  painting  of  blue  skies  is  a very  dull  way  to  learn  art. 

Why  not  arrange  a Renoir  Room  or  a Van  Gogh  Gallery?  Set  aside  the 
classroom  furniture  and  plaster  the  walls  with  inexpensive  prints  of 
Renoir  or  Van  Gogh  (or  any  artist)  paintings.  The  dazzling  color  of 
these  artists  will  stimulate  every  student  to  examine  and  inquire  about 
the  art  work. 

With  curiosity  astir,  organize  groups  of  youngsters  to  study 
and  investigate  the  paintings  (through  library  resources),  or  simply 
to  express  what  they  think  the  artist  is  saying.  Have  the  groups 
actually  conduct  tours  through  their  Renoir  Room  and  present  brief 
lectures  to  younger  children  or  adult  audiences.  Youngsters  can  easily 
learn  about  art  and  become  enamored  to  it. 

The  idea  of  giving  youngsters  contact  with  "greatness"  to 
inspire  learning  is  vastly  effective.  Curiosity,  creativity  and  the 
desire  to  learn  must  be  protected  and  nourished  if  any  education  at  all 
can  occur  in  later  years. 
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Proceeding  to  the  arena  of  education  for  older  students,  we 
continue  with  the  same  frame  of  reference — providing  learning  that  is 
emotionally  and  personally  involving. 

Discussion  and  exchange  of  ideas  should  be  the  essence  of 
education  for  older  students  so  they  can  learn  to  integrate  concepts 
and  develop  the  power  of  analysis.  This  constant  flow  of  ideas  can  be 
from  subj'ects  of  literature  (plays  and  poetry),  philosophy,  history  or 
science.  Above  all,  though,  the  ideas  must  pertain  to  the  students. 

A second  recommendation  is  the  increase  of  courses  relevant 
to  society  and  social  change.  Students  of  1969  require  knowledge  about 
themselves  and  the  ways  they  relate  to  each  other.  Immediate  inclusion 
of  high  school  courses  in  psychology,  sociology,  anthropology,  political 
science,  human  development,  communications,  social  interaction,  etc.  is 
called  for.  The  desired  outcome  would  be  a greater  sensitivity  and  un- 
derstanding of  such  essential  matters  as  urbanization  and  the  decay  in 
our  cities,  inter-ethnic  conflict,  the  processes  of  government  and  the 
avenues  open  or  not  open  for  social  reform. 

Turning  to  a more  imaginative  sphere  of  educational  suggestion 
we  shall  discuss  what  has  been  termed  experiential  (by  experience'* 
learning  for  older  students. 

The  pre-eminent  suggestion  here  is  that  the  public  school  is, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  inadequate  without  the  inclusion  of  a coopera- 
tive Job  or  co-operative  learning  program. 

The  May  16th  issue  of  Life  magazine  details  the  cooperative 
education  now  underway  in  a Philadelphia  school  (called  the  Parkway 
Program).  Students  work  in  and  explore  their  community  and  natural 
environment.  Their  schoolroom  is  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  they 
learn  by  experience. 
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For  the  public  school,  cooperative  education  should  be  in- 
itiated to  supplement  classroom  learning.  An  abundance  of  community 
resources  are  literally  waiting  to  be  used.  Government,  social  welfare 
agencies  and  professional  businesses  almost  alv/ays  welcome  inquiring 
students.  The  concept  of  learning  as  confined  to  the  school  building 
is  left  over  from  another  age  and  is  unacceptable  for  relating  a meaning- 
ful education  to  young  people  of  1969. 

If  affective  learning  (especially  cooperative  education)  is  not 
put  into  effect  within  the  public  school,  our  alternate  suggestions  for 
diminishing  the  passivity  of  the  student  may  be  grouped  under  one 
heading;  An  increase  in  students'  freedom  of  movement. 

Students  should  learn  in  a relaxed  atmosphere.  This  means 
that  the  necessity  for  coming  at  bells,  going  at  bells,  moving  only 
when  told,  and  stopping  when  directed  should  be  abolished.  Specific 
recommendations  are; 

(1)  Students  should  have  mobility  during  free  periods 
or  study  halls.  A proper  and  natural  extension 
of  this  idea  would  be  the  construction  of  a stu- 
dent lounge  roughly  corresponding  to  the  present 
faculty  lounge; 

(2)  Students  in  all  public  schools  should  have  open 
lunch  periods  and  not  be  compelled  to  stay  on 
school  grounds  during  lunch; 

(3)  Students  should  be  permitted  to  leave  school 
after  their  last  class  of  the  day.  Remaining 
for  study  halls  or  activity  periods  should  be 
" elective" ; 

(4)  A year-round  functional  school  system  should  be 
created  which  gives  students  the  chance  to 
attend  summer  sessions  and  earn  credits  for 
early  graduation  if  they  so  desire. 

This  terminates  the  proposals  for  alleviating  and  eliminating  the  pas- 
sive role  of  the  student  in  the  public  school.  If  effective  learning  is 
adopted,  most  of  the  preceding  suggestions  will  be  superfluous.  These 
are  the  real  solutions. 
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PREFACE 


Skepticism,  a healthy  skepticism,  surrounded  Delaware  Comity" 's  efforts 
to  prepare  for  the  1970  IJliite  House  Conference  on  Childi'en  and  Youth.  Perhaj'^s 
in  sharp  contrast  to  previous  decades,  the  peo^'le  most  closely  involved 
nuestioned  the  very  concept  of  such  a Conference,  loca,lly  or  nationally,  and 
q^uestioned  what  a conference  itself  would  accomplish  in  terms  of  action.  They 
also  questioned  how  the  spokesmen  would  be  chosen. 


As  a conse'puence,  Delaware  County  did  not  develop  a well-resea,rched 
repjort,  carefully"  documenting  the  problems  of  children  and  youth  as  they  might 


have  been  recounted  before 


'there  is  a need  for  this  recreation  facility,  th 


many  dap-  care  centers,  that  change  in  school  curriculum. 


Instead,  what  is 

reflected  in  our  a,ccount  is  a process  of  searching  arid  questioning,  of  our 
structures  and  goa.ls,  a.s  of  our  societ'^'s  stinictures  and  goals.  To  ask  these 


questions  is  a lujcury  which  the  Uhite  House  Conference. 


fortunately, 


can  afford. 


Tlie  kep'-  factor  in  this  iirocess  is  the  presence  of  youth.  In  ICoO,  there 
were  no  youth  on  the  Delaware  County  Coimiiittee,  nor  on  arip''  other  county  a.nd  state 
committees.  For  our  1970  repiort,  it  was  inconceiva.ble  that  ^'outh  not  be  involved, 
so  great  is  the  charige  this  deca.de  has  wrought.  .Ind,  in  general,  the  ^ outli  are 
concerned,  less  with  the  needs  for  specific  social  or  educational  services, 
than  with  the  basic  structure  izhich  does  (or  does  not)  support  these  services. 


As  an  initial  step  in  develoxiing  a.  structure  for  Delaware  County,  the 
regiona.l  staff  of  the  State  Conference  Cormiittee  first  contacted  the  Delaware 
Countp^  D.>-strict  of  the  health  and  IJelfare  Council,  ‘il.'o  cessions  devoted  to 
compiling  lists  of  names  from  the  county,  (;ere  held  in  December. 


In  Janumry,  two  piublic  meetings  were  held  to  bring  together  a,  cross- 
section  of  counter  youths  and  adults.  it  the  first  meeting,  there  x:ere  many 
eirpressions  of  hostility  to  the  Conference  from  white  youth  and  from  both  black 
youth  and  adults.  Tartly,  this  reflected  a lack  of  previous  opp'ortumity  to  be 
heard,  and  to  particixiate  on  an  ecxual  basis.  Indeed,  the  verp--  equality  and 
openness  of  this  meeting,  and  future  sessions,  was  susx)ect:  how,  given  our 


highly  structuned  society. 


could  such  a 


"democra.tic"  group  reallp'"  develo;p  the 


Xaower  to  effect  significant  change" 


At  the  second  meeting,  the  tone  i/as  considerably  more  subdued.  Committee 
were  aqjpointed  to  establish  x-^iorities  for  the  Couuity  groux^,  to  pull  together  a 
larger  group  of  youth,  and  to  Jiandle  fund-raising  and  public  relations. 


s 


At  this  x'oint,  an  unfortunate  leadership;  crisis  developed:  severa.l 
key  committee  chairman  a-linost  simultaneously  becamie  overburdened  with  Uiierpected 
resxoonsibilities  in  their  own  jobs.  The  'youth,  on  the  other  hand,  were  afflicted 
with  one  of  Delaware  Count'y's  major  handicav^s — inconvenient  tx’ansx!ortation--and 
were  not  a.ble  to  put  together  a countpr-Tficle  student  meeting  as  tliep^  had  initia.llp'' 
decided. 

Finallp'",  in  Ax^ril,  the  County  leadershixT  decided  to  develop  a i-exaort  based 
on  discussions  at  earlier  meetings,  without  further  attempts  to  develop  broad 
X^ai’ticixaa.tion.  This  was  regretted  by  all  i:'ivolved,  and  it  wa,s  x-'2'c>_osed  tha.t  a 
continuing  grouq")  be  develox'^ed  to  x^ick  ux")  TJhere  the  bliite  liouse  Conference  was 
leaving  off--as  a channel  to  xw’ovide  eisqpression  and  antioji  on  the  concerns  of 
Delaware  County  ./outli. 
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..‘■.'YRT  I DESCRIPTION  OR  DEIP\I'AlRj  COUNTY 


Delaware  Comity  is  usually  classified  as  a suburban  county.  If  this 
suggests  a hoiiiogeneous  iiikige  of  single  faniil;  homes  and  j.ioderate  sized  lots^  it 
would  be  far  from  the  truth;  beca,use  the  Comity  contains  a.lmost  every  tyoe  of 
housiiigj  race  and  religion  that  can  be  foi.md  in  fmierica,  along  TJith  a similar 
range  of  attitudes  on  the  cgiestions  this  reyort  touches  upon. 

The  comity  contemns  about  I85  syuare  niilesj  severe,!  times  the  size  of  the 
avera,ge  large  ilaerican  city.  Yet,  it  is  divided  not  into  ti;o  or  three  iiiunici- 
palities,  but  into  an  incredible  conglomeration  of  fort3''“nine,  ra.nging  in 
population  from  the  6OO  residents  of  rural  Chester  Reights  Lorough  to  the 
100,000  tightly  packed  residents  of  sprawling  Umier  Darby  Toirnship.  Iiicome 


levels  on  the  Iain  Line 
county,  rank  a,s  high  as  any  in  the  country 


u-ea,  which  spreads 


a.loiig  the  noi-theast  ysart  of  the 
Income  levels  in  sections  of 


Chester  City  are  as  low  a,s  any  urban  ghetto  in  the  coimtivm  I:'i  between  lie  c. 

V7ide  range;  industrial  worker  communities,  resting  close  to  the  major  industrial 
Sicilities  oJ.ong  the  Delai7a,i-e  River--old,  tightly  packed  sub-divisions  developed 
during  the  I920  s;  newer,  spra.wliiig  developments  with  houses  in  the  $^0,000, 
which  have  sorrmg  up  in  the  50’s  and  60's;  older  residential  communities  developed 
before  I9OO  such  as  lledia,,  LonsdoT.nie,  and  Ua,llingford.  The  comity  population 
wa,s  estimated  in  I969  at  aiiproniiiiately  610,000.  In  September,  19^6?  there  were 
152,904  students  enro3.1ed  in  Delaware  Comity  schools- -99 >0^2  in  public  schools, 
49,256  in  parochial  schools,  and  35806  in  private  schools,  rrojeccing  this 
figure  for  the  entire  popula.tion  up  to  ti/ent'y-one  j'-ears  old,  one 
of  235 or  about  36/j  of  the  total  comity  po;_'Ulation. 


gains  a figure 


Of  the  tota,l  comity  population  of  610,000,  a,pv)ro:-dmately  50^000  are 
believed  to  be  Negro,  although  this  could  be  substantially  changed  b^''  the  results 
of  the  1970  census.  Approicimatel;,'-  30>000  of  the  Negro  population  reside  in  Chester 
City;  while  most  of  the  reriiainder  live  in  Siiiall  pockets  in  Chester  and  Darby 
Townships,  Darbpp  iiorton  anid  nedia,  Boroughs.  Chile  there  has  been  substantial 
increase  in  the  Negro  population  in  the  City  of  Chester,  there  has  been  little 
change  in  the  pattern  of  residence  throughout  the  counti'",  and  most  of  the  increase 
in  the  Chester  population  1ms  been  aiosorbed  in  the  existing  housing  stock,  r’hich 
wa.s  available  to  Rhgroes  a,t  the  time  of  the  i960  census. 


the 


Appro'cimtely  half  of  the  comity  ^forking  force  is  employed  outside 
comity“-in  Bhilcvlelphia  or  in  new  industrial  completes  deve3.oping  in  che 
Uiliiiington  and  Valley  Forge  a,reas.  iiajor  industrial  pjlants  in  the  comity 
include  the  Vertol  Division  of  the  Doeing  Corporation,  home  facilities  of  the 


Sun  Ship,  ^ 


Smi  Oil,  Scott 


jer  Companies 


5 map  oi 


industrial  facilities  of  the 


Uestiiigliouse  Corpora.tion,  Daldwin-Liiiis,-Haiailton  Corpora.tion,  and  British 
Petrolema-Sinclair  Refining  Cori'pa,ny.  ilucli  more  specific  economic  infoimiation 
can  be  obtained  from  the  A__ril  I968  report  of  the  Coc'"diiiated  7\rea  iimipower 
Pla,nniiig  S^mtem,  Delaware  Comity  Committee,  obtamnable  through  the  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  Security  in  Cl 'ester. 
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P/iRT  II 


LOoE  AI©  FiAICELY  LIF: 


COiFCCTTEF  RSPORT 


111  discus, lions  of  this  cor.inittee , a nui.iber  of  concerns  i/ere  posed.  Tlie 
coiiTiiiittee  felt  a need  to  highlit  the  factors  they  noted  as  contributing  to  the 
decline  in  the  strength  in  the  American  family.  In  some  cases,  further  public 


education  ua.s  required,:  in  others 


\Tej 


a.  ma/tter  of  enlarging  resource: 


a.vaila.ble  to  governmental!  agencies  to  deal  with  a particular  social  welfai-e 
problem.  Recommendations  made  were  often  considera.bly  be;;^ond  the  current  policy, 
but  the  committee  felt  the  recommendations  should  none -the “less  be  :..iade  in 
recognition  of  the  critical  nature  of  the  situation  facing  the  Aiierican  family 
structure . Some  of  the  concerns  nosed  were : 


1.  The  bairiers  preventing  an  honest  discussion  of  the  relative  merits 
of  birth  control  and  abortion. 

2.  Tlie  .robleni  of  the  battered  child. 


n 

J • 


Tlie  lack  of  a.vailability  of  day  care  for  T/oiking  mothers, 


4. 


The  displacement  of  families  by  urbani  renewal  projects. 


5.  Lack  of  involveuient  of  families  in  planning  for  relocation  as  a 
result  of  urban  renewal. 

5.  The  desxDerate  absence  of  income  which,  prevents  fainilies  from 
l.articipating  in  the  g^i'ivate  housing  market. 


I . 


Tne  failure  of  government  to  juevide  public  housing  for  families 
mia.ble  to  participa-te  in  the  private  housing  market. 


O 


Hie  lack  of  sufficient  family  counseling  to  sup;,)ort  the 
of  family  life . 


jjreservation 


Following  its  deliberations,  the  committee  prepared  the  following 
re  c omue  nda  t ions: 


1.  Greater  public  support  for  the  new  coimirehensive  ilental  health- 
mental  Retarda^tion  programi  funded  bx''  the  sta.te  and  admiinistered 
at  the  county  level. 


Greater  consultation  between  physical  and  mental  health  xjei'‘sonnel  ' 
including  regulo.r  psychiatric  consulto-tion  by  a,ll  xnrsonnel  involved 
in  medical  institutions . 


3.  Increased  alloca/tion  of  funds  to  children’s  welfare  services  to 
;provide  for  a larger  staff  and  decreased  caseload. 

4.  Lbrpanded  da>  care  centers  inc3.uding  specialized  centers  for 
disturbed  childx'en  and  adolescents  af'ied  at  increasing  the  possibil- 
ities of  relmbilitation  outside  the  home. 


5.  Increased  counseling  to  families  end  provision  of  sex  education 

o/t  an  early  age  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  out-of-T/edlock  pregxiancy. 
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o.  All  increased  effort  to  develop  a.  ;';ublic  cliina/ce  favoraJile  to  the 

acceptance  of  legc.l  abortion  as  the  rioht  of  an  individua,!  mider  Ian. 

7.  Increased  support  of  mental  health  services  in  the  schools. 

3.  A greater  effort  to  raise  the  pualitj/'  of  television  ■ urograms  and 
commercial  messages.  This  should  include  a much  greater  support  ' 
by  the  public  of  those  .-juality  programs  and  iiessages  nhicli  a.re  aired. 

9.  Sponsorship  of  community  discussion  groups  in  nhicli  a ndde  va.rietry  of 
subjects  on  common  family  lu’obleiis  could  be  discussed. 

10.  .'bn  expansion  of  homemaker  services  to  assist  faiiiilies  with  medica.1 
and.  other  handicaps . 

11.  iiore  opipro  a'iate  methods  to  improve  our  penal  system  and  ..linimize 
inequities  that  e::ist  in  the  system. 

12.  A Comitn-  ITealth  Depa,rtment  through  i/hich  centralized,  and  uniform 
hea.lth  seivices  might  be  provided  to  the  coniiiunit:y,  including 
greater  sponsorship  of  immimization  and  uell-baby  clinics. 
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Pecoimiendations  were  developed  in  three  major  e.reac'  school  curricula 
and  ijro.prams,  school  policy , and  puv'il“tea,cher  relationships.  Tlie  underlying 
rationale  follows  each  recoimuendation. 


A.  SCHOOL  CUPillCUAl  AHD  rROGRh'B 


1. 


iip.'hasize  human  rualities  in  the  curriculiuii. 


Or.e  of  the  fundainental  ;yai,radoxeo  of  educating  young  people 
to  live  in  rliat  John  Kenneth  Calbra.ith  has  called  a,  "technocracy''  is 
tlmt,  in  the  fa,ce  of  an  intensel'y  technological  Tzorld,  educators  are 
being  cal3.ed  upon  to  expand  crograiiis  and  place  emphasis  on  the  hung.n 
qualities  in  tlie  curriculun.  In  more  fuictional  terms,  this  merais 
that  students  must  never  have  their  focus  diverted  from  people  -- 
their  thoughts,  problems,  productions,  and  interests.  SpecificaAljp 
the  hunanities,  which  suffered  short  shrift  during  the  reaction  to 
Sputnili,  must  reassimie  their  vitality  and  take  on  some  iiew  dimension^’ 
in  an  effort  to  x-emain  modern  and  lelevant.  Literary  studies  iiiust 
place  less  emphasis  on  form  and  chronology  and  more  emphasis  on  the 
impact  of  literature  on  the  ever-more  complex  world  of  ideas,  u. 
considera.tion  from  T’hich  students  can  x/orli  out  their  o\ra  va,lue  system: 
of  apprecia-tion  and  philosophy.  Social  studies  departments  must 
cease  their  plodding  through  a welter  of  unconnected  trivia,  and 
begin  refining  those  areas  of  the  affective  doiiiain  ^7hich  ijill  help 
students  relate  to  social  problems  and  develop  shills  for  cheir 
solution,  •'^rt  a,nd  music  programis  can  no  longer  be  the  private 
province  of  specialists,  they  ^iiust  work  for  the  development  of 
aesthetic  awareness  in  all  students  in  an  era  of  bomba,rck.ient 
by  image  and  sound. 


2. 


Ifcke  the  curriculun  relevant  to  the  needs  and  interests  of 
today ' s pouth . 


iiany  of  these  new  designs  are  se:nsible  and  necessaap',  not  merely'' 
because  a.dults  ha,ve  assessed  youth’s  needs  this  wa'^- , but  also  because 
yomig  people  throughout  the  noAion  are  a'psealing  to  us,  in  r^av'S 
that  are  not  always  subtle,  to  res-'iond  to  these  needs.  The  student 
who  Lias  studied  five  yea,rs  of  history,  mathematics,  a,nd  foieign 
language  merelp  because  Iiis  guidance  counse3-or  decreed  tha/c  these 
were  necessa,ry  for  college  admission  says  that  this  reason  is  no 
longer  good  enough.  Students  are  aware  of  x^roblems  and  successes  whieh 
are  now  and  are  ea.ger  to  examine  their  ranifications  with  fellow 
students.  Much  of  the  curriculun  levision  which  will  take  pla.ce  in 
the  next  ten  years  must  consider  deeply  the  feelings  of  p’outli,  a,s 
they  eicpresG  them,  in  reaction  to  the  present  "system”. 

3.  Prepare  all  j/outh  for  "practical  ' aspects  of  living. 

Manp  of  those  aspects  of  the  curriculun  which  have  aiined  at 
the  cognitive  domain  have  been  terininal  and  irrelevant  and  this, 
too,  irrust  change.  The  "practical"  aspects  of  living — home 
inanagement , income  tax,  consumer  protection,  fanily  life- -must  be 
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revitalised  in  the  curriculum  of  the  seventies.  Vocational- 
technical  schools  must  emphasize  usefulness  and  me ani ngf nine s s 
in  x^i-eparing  students  for  johs  in  the  twentieth  century,  data 
juocessing,  information  distillation,  and  soxjhisticated  electronics 
systems  must  be  considered  in  terms  of  their  imr)lications  foi-  the 
placement  of  the  young  x-6ople  of  now  in  the  meaningful  roles  of 
tomorrow . 

4.  Provide  more  opportunities  for  course  selection. 

Eveig/"  young  ioer son's  desire  for  some  degree  of  self-determina- 
tion  must  be  accommodated  by  the  elimination  of  rigid  "tracks  ' or 
"areas  of  concentration",  whereby  students  make  only  one  decision, 
one  which  creates  for  them  an  identity  which  they  never  asked  for. 

-ill  courses  must  be  available  to  all  students,  and  the  offerings 
must  take  on  greater  variety.  Practical  arts  courses  must  not  be 
considered  out  of  the  realm  of  the  college-bound  student,  any  more 
than  humanities  courses  should  be  considered  irrelevant  to  the 
terminal  student.  The  introspection  involved  in  ma,king  decisions 
ill  preparation  for  something  is  an  iiimortant  avenue  to  human  dignity. 

5.  Provide  -aore  flexible  organization  of  the  curriculum. 

Of  course,  greater  emphasis  on  selection  implies  a more  intense 

a, wareness  of  individual  needs  and  interests.  The  individually 
tailored  roster,  the  allowance  for  "exceptions"  must  come  into  play 
as  virimaiy  cons  id.e  rat  ions,  not  bothersome  breaches  in  x->olicy.  irach 

of  the  instruction  may  have  to  take  the  form  of  individually -prescribed 
tutorial  sessions,  as  some  asyi'Ccts  of  the  curriculum  become  less 
necessary  for  a,ll  students.  Indeed,  new  teacher  strategies  will 
call  for  more  student  responsibility  in  working  out  his  future,  but 
we  cannot  chastise  a student  for  failing  to  eidiibit  responsibility'  if 
we  never  asked  him  to. 

b.  Ppovide  for  increa.se  in  number  and  variety  of  xerograms  a.nd  facil- 
ities for  excex^tional  children. 

"Zooming  in"  on  individuals  will  uncover  a great  number  of 
"exceptional"  children,  who  have  needs  v/hich  "mainstream"  education 
cannot  answer.  Programs  for  excejrtional  children  of  a,ll  kinds 
should  have  as  their  coimmon  goal  the  fullest  realization  of  each 
human’s  yiotential,  'u'hether  the  s'cudent  be  academically  talented, 
mentally  retarded,  physically  handica'gped,  or  emotionallp  disturbed. 
Schools  will  have  'bo  X-^i’ovide  x^sychological,  xisychie/bric,  a.nd  social 
services  v/hich  can  conduct  x^lacement,  eva,luation  and  follow-up 
sessions  \jith  individual  pupils. 

Y.  Conclusion 

While  the  proLortions  of  imj-ilementing  such  an  educational 
philosophy  are  mai'imioth , no  one  can  deny'"  the  vibal  iin.x)ortance  of  che 
goal--the  preparation  of  ?/oung  x-eox'le  for  a successful,  satisf^'lng 
life  in  the  world  'they  vrill  encounter. 
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B.  SCHOOL  POLICIES 

1.  Sncourace  greater  student  participation  in  the  developiiient  of 
school  policies  and  programs. 

One  of  the  primary  functions  of  the  schools  in  a democratic 
society  is  to  prepare  young  people  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  citizenshi,  . In  order  co  achieve  this,  the  school  itself  cannot 
be  ail  authoritarian  institution.  It  must  provide  opportmiities  for 
pupils  to  assuiie  responsibilities  and  to  share  in  the  decision- 
malii  ng  process. 


This  is  not  to  imply  that  pupils  muy  juake  decisions  in  all  areas . 
The  school  cannot  relinpuish  its  responsibilities.  Rucherj  there 
must  be  a cormnon  understanding  and  continuing  reevaluation  of  the  areas 
in  which  the  pupils  can  inake  decisions 3 areas  where  the  pupils  and 
ohe  schools  share  the  decision-making,  and  areas  in  which  the  school 
has  sole  responsibility.  Pupils  should  be  given  increasing  respon- 
sibilities according  to  their  maturity  and  ability  to  handle  them. 

In  a free  society,  educators  have  the  responsibility  of  rovid- 
ing  ;^'rograms  that  meet  the  needs  of  all  of  the  young  jseople . In 
attempting  to  identify-  these  needs  and  to  develop  programs  that  will 
-iieet  these  needs,  it  is  essential  that  the  pupils  be  involved.  This 
becomes  increasingly  necessary  as  education  becomes  more  individual- 
ized. 

2,  Provide  earlier  guidance  and  counseling. 

The  schooJ-S  must  provide  more  direction  for  teachers  and  for 
others  pcirticipating  in  pUpil  evaluation  to  encourage  the  considera,- 
tion  of  the  himian  fe^ctor  in  education.  Less  labeling  of  pupils  must 
be  a liiajor  concern.  Young  people  must  be  given  the  ojjportUiilt^  of 
having  trained,  experienced  guidance  a.nd  counseling  personnel 
dedicated  to  looking  for  solutions  to  problems  and  opening  dooimrays 
to  opportunity.  The  present  pi’actices  of  liiiiiting  opportunities 
and  stifling  ambition  in  relation  to  marks  and  grades  must  be  app’raised 
and  more  opportunity  for  satisfaction  and  growth  offered  to  the  students 

Greater  emphasis  must  be  ^ laced  upon  earlier  identifica,tion  of 
chilbjfen  with  X-^^'oblems.  Some  children  in  the  elementary/'  schools 
must  receive  more  guidance  and  help  in  the  area  of  attitude  and 
habit  development.  This  earlier  guidance,  always  provided  in  close 
cooperation  with  parents,  should  help  provide  the  child  X7ith  a 
release  of  oiixieties  and  tensions  and  point  in  the  direction  of  new 
avenues  of  satisfaction  and  interest  which  can  be  a 'potent  force 
for  change  and  for  the  imijrovement  of  self-image. 

Special  attention  must  be  given  to  the  problems  assocla,ted  with 
'the  presence  of  pupils  from  uiinority  ethnic  groups.  Services  must 
be  offered  to  give  direction  and  tra,ining  to  teachers  in  meeting  the 
special  needs  of  these  pui-ils,  particular!/  in  the  building  of  a 
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i7orthy  self- image  a.nd  in  motivation  for  learning.  Yomig  yeojile 
iiiust  have  a feeling  of  north  and  imnortanco,  a recognition  that  they 
have  a T)ls.ce  in  the  norld  of  today.  Tliis  need  must  be  developed^ 
nurtured  and  maintained  by  understanding  and  r’-ell-tra-inod  beachersj 
guidance  and  coxmseling  personnel  at  .ill  levels  of  educa,tional 
endeavor . 


O 


Encourage  pupil  participation  in  establislrment  of  dress  codes, 
disciplines  and  other  aspects  of  school  life. 


Poi’  the  school  to  be  an  effective  agencyj  it  must  develop  a, 
X’rocedure  and  practices  uhich  cause  purjils  to  be  actively  and 
constructively  involved.  lihen  pupils  share  in  the  develOj."iient  of 
dress  codes,  when  they  contribute  to  establishing  standards  of 
disci;  line,  i/hen  they  become  vitally  involved  in  many  aspects  of 
school  life,  they  have  s.  grea.ter  res]!Oiisibility  for  the  successful 
functioning  of  the  school.  More  important,  the  '‘lules"  or  "activ- 
ities" a,re  no  longer  "yours"  or  'mine "--x’ather  they  become  "ours". 
iJliile  the  standards  recOiiKiended  bj^  pu_  ils  jiiag-  be  different  than  those 
of  the  professioiml  staff,  they  are  often  more  x'ealistic. 

4.  Reevaluate  means  of  testing  for  human  potential. 


Present  methods  and  instruiiients  used  in  evaluating  the  achieve- 
ment and  the  i'Otential  of  cultuially  diverse  pupils  tend  to  give  a, 
distorted  picture  of  these  students.  Tests  used  i.a  this  eva,luation 
must  be  revised  to  i^rovide  a clearer  picture  of  the  pupil  unrelated 
to  cultusral  eicperiences . 


More  subjective  evalua.tion  by  teachers,  guidance  counselors,  and 
adjaiinistrators  must  be  utilized  in  this  eva,luation.  Results  of 
testing  insti-uiiients  must  be  considered  as  only  a,  part  of  the  final 
evaluation.  The  general  background,  school  and  home  experiences 
must  be  an  important  consideration  in  determining  the  potentia.1  of 
bhe  pupil  as  well  as  the  evaluation  of  present  achievement. 

C.  rUl-IL-T;:ltCliER  RSLiiTIONSIdPS 


1.  Tieat  students  as  individuals  who  have  their  own  uni  (pie  personal- 
ities, mot i vat i ons , and  value  s . 

.Students  must  be  treated  as  individuals  who  have  their  own 
uniijue  personalities , motivations,  and  va^lues.  AJfchough  teaching 
must  take  v^lace  within  the  fi'ai.aework  of  established  curricula,  it 
must  all/ays  be  student- centered.  Tiie  teacher  must  ada,pt  his  techni- 
ques and  ma,terials  to  the  student”  never  should  the  student  be  asked 
to  adapt  to  an  inflexible  program  of  instruction. 

1/hile,  practically  speaking,  tracking  according  bo  abilit:p  may 
seem  necessary,  teachers  must  never  forget  that  at  best  such  grou;ping 
is  an  instructional  expedient  and  that,  within  any  given  "track", 
there  are  as  many  personalities  and  abilities  as  there  are  students. 
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V’Jlien  the  classroom  is  student-centered  rather  than  teacher- 
centered,  individual  differences  are  honored,  and  uha.t  is  learned 
develoijs  out  of  an  eirpression  of  these  differences.  Democracy  in  the 
classroom  respects  the  ULiiqueness  of  human  personality. 

2.  Resident  ideas  and  opinions  of  students  of  every  racial  a,nd  cultural 
background . 

Teoxhers  must  have  a profound  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
students  of  every  racial  and  cultiu'al  background.  Democratic  educa.tion 
is  threatened  when  teachers  attemx^t  to  imxDose  their  own  vs.lues  and 
i’erSj^jectives  on  their  students.  Instructional  standards  must  take 
into  consideration  the  many  joints  of  vie\T  ths.t  ethnic  differeiices 
engender.  Rather  than  view  these  differences  as  problems  to  be  over- 
come, teachers  must  lea,rn  to  capito,lize  on  thehi.  If  students  are  to 
develo;i  s.  resjpect  for  a,nd  understanding  of  each  other's  aspirations 
and  needs,  then  differences  of  culture  and  race  must  be  explored 
(lather  than  ignored)  in  the  classroom. 

3.  Encourage  varying  opinions  among  students. 

Living  in  a i/orld  of  constant  change,  students  must  be  encouraged 
to  viex7  today  s answers  a,nd  conclusions  as  tentative  and  highk 
relative.  Toiaorroi;  will  bring  nexi  problems  and  the  need  to  develop 
new  strategies  for  dealing  with  them.  Only  by  encouraging  a variety 
of  opinions  emong  students  can  the  teacher  previare  them  to  confront 
the  vrorld's  xn'-oblems  with  a respect  for  their  compleicLty.  Students 
'..dll  never  be  able  to  govern  their  lives  with  easy  answers  to  the 
imjjortant  questions  that  will  confront  them.  B.'  learning  to  respect 
and  seriously  evaluo.te  the  opinions  of  their  ixers,  theii'  thinking 
wi3-l  be  characterized  b^/  the  flexibility  that  modern  living  repuires. 

The  classroom  must  be  a marketplace  of  ideas. 

4.  Develojoment  of  responsibility  and  self-discipline  in  students. 

One  of  the  most  imjportant  teacher  goa]-s  must  be  the  t'.evelo,  ment 
of  resx'onsible  and  self-disciplined  students.  Teaching  must  heliJ 
students  develoxi  an  "imu-gi native  control'*  of  their  lives.  Insti'uction 
must  encourage  self-reliance  and  a,utonomy.  Tlie  teacher  must  place 
the  burden  of  the  learning  process  on  the  student;  he  must  act  a.s  a 
guide  and,  when  necessajfy,  as  an  interpreter,  ijroviding  for  a c]-ass- 
room  climate  \/hich  expiects  students  to  look  within  theniselves  for 
idea,s  and  direction.  Responsibility  and  self-discip'line  ca.n  be  realizes 
in  a classroom  in  which  the  ideas  and  or)inions  ox  3,11  students  are 
resp)ected. 

5.  Sncoura,ge  teaxhers  to  become  moi’e  involved  in  the  real  concerns 
of  their  students. 

For  a,  teacher  to  be  truly  effective,  he  must  understaiid  his  pupils, 
lie  liTust  be  able  to  diagnose  the  needs  of  each  pupil  and  to  prescribe 
educational  experience  that  meets  these  needs. 
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To  cleteriiiine  the  neede  of 
tha,n  exai'-iine  test  scores  a,:ad  follcnj  ‘irescribed  curricula. 


a cliildj  the  tee.clier  r-mst  do 


loire 
The 


teacher  must  ijenetrate  the  peiaWliery  of  the  ''Upil  in  order  to 
Inio’r  and  comi;rehend  his  feelings ^ frustrations 5 and  concerns. 


In 


order  to  assist  the  nunil  in  his  grouth  and  develonnent , the  teach 
i;Tust  be  involved  i/ith  tlie  toto.lits'  of  tlie  child.  Only  then  can 
effective  dialogue  be  esteiolisheds  uliich  can  result  in  the  'rescri; 
tion  of  the  best  activities  accor’ding  to  the  needs  of  each  i/unil. 
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YOUTH  V/lLUES  REPORT 


Discussionc  leading  un  to  the  preparation  of  tlie  Youth  Report  nfere 
strongly  affected  by  the  iiiood  of  concern  evident  in  today  s youth,  'liile  it  is 
often  S8.id  that  it  is  a relatively  small  iidnorit^'  of  youth  ^..iio  are  actively' 
involved  in  rejecting  ina,ny  of  the  established  tra,ditioiis  of  our  societ/j  tliose 
tdio  './ere  involved  in  the  Youth  Coimnittee  felt  tha.t  many  more  youths  sympathised 
with  those  who  uere  actively  seeking  changes  tha;a  the  older  generation  realized. 
'Tney  went  on  to  say  that  the  basic  mood  of  manp'  youth  today  is  characterized 
by  frustration  and  fear.  Iiany  ^''outh  fear  fascism  and  all  that  it  implies.  Ifnat 
hcullace  said  during  his  crmi^aign  p-as  about  uha.t  Hitler  said  in  193o.  Tlie  -young 
people  -feel  -chat,  'If  the^'"  start  marching  black  people  to  concentration  caar'S  - 
I‘m  going  to  gOj  too.' 

iiany  youth  feel  'that  our  socie'ty  has  not  provided  genuine  values  v’hich  they 
can  accept.  There  is  a rejection  of  many  eicisting  values  and  an  almost  -fruitless 
sea,rch  for  real  ones.  Values  - "outside  oneself  - that  you  can  latch  onto." 

Society  has  not  handed  down  w'orkable  values.  The  values  in  the  Constitution  are 
fine 5 but  people  don't  live  in  accoid  t/i'th  them.  Religious  and  -family  values ^ 
such  a,s  monogaay,  frequently  o.re  followed  hypocritically.  Youth  see  certain  Un'ncs 
as  myths  -that  older  ;^-eople  believe  in  such  as  "democracy'-"  and  "upwar'd  mobiJTtj^''. 

Or.e  value  of  you'th  is  to  distinguish  be-t\reen  ms'th  and  fact  and  to  live  accordingly. 
If  democra-cy,  equal  opportunity,  and  freedom  are  seen  as  i.yths,  youth  reject  their 
and  they,  in  -fact,  become  myths. 


It  is  hard  for  -you-th  to  articulate  -values  because  the^/-  are  difficult  to 
grasp.  It  is  easier,  perhecps,  to  identify  -t/hat  -youths  reject,  ra-ther  'than  whatj 
"they  believe  in.  iany  youth,  i/hose  faiiilies  have  achieved  it,  tend  to  I'eject 
the  suburban  li-fe  style  that  another  genero,tion  strove  to  atta,in  or  took  for- 
granted.  Tlie  lire  sent  generation  questions  the  -fu-ture . I.ideed,  it  sees  no 
future . 


Youth  reject  material  things  bec0.use  it  sees  idiere  it  all  comes  from", 
black  people  are  locked  in  the  ghetto  not  so  riuch  because  o-f  ro.cial  prejudice 
but  beca,use  of  money-making  - white  i-eople's  money-making  - which  results  in 
qoor  housing  and  poor  schools.  The  C_vil  Rights  iiovement  really  "got  to" 
thinking  youth.  It  started  when  you'th  of  today  'were  just  becoming  conscious  of 
what  li'as  going  on  outside  tlieir  lives.  The  Civil  Rights  Movement  has  exposed 
and  dramatized  ine.iiities  which  'they  didn't  think  of  very  much  before. 


Youth  feels  a.  sense  of  urgency.  Youth  finds  it  hard  to  res;i-ond  to  history 
■'alien  they  are  in  an  ii-rmedia'te  situation  that  xiiadies  imi'aediate  demands.  Youth, 
like  black  people,  are  xio  longer  asking  for  their  rights,  but  are  demanding  them. 
You'th  no  longer  asks  for  freedom  and  polder  but  is  talcing  it.  Youth  demands 
self-deteriiiination.  Ulien  'they  have  suffered  a loss  o'f  va^lues,  "they  go  inward  to 
find  -their  own.  Educators  generally/  give  lii'  service  to  self-de teruiiiiatioii,  but 
a.re  scared  to  deo/th  of  individual  solutions,  i.e.,  s'tudents  are  supposedly 
encouraged  to  think  but  are  cut  down  whe-n  they  show  evidence  of  independent 
thinlciiip; . 


Speed  is  important  to  -youth,  f'erliaps  -the  speed  and  urgeiic'v  co.iie  because 
;Outh  are  better  educated  and  .lore  a'^nare  -than  over  before,  iia.ss  media,,  modern 
comi'auni cation  and  tra.vel  have  given  visibili-tp  to  crisis  and  am  irmiediacy  to  need. 
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'■  art  IV  Con't. 


Youth  feel  that  Lian  iniist  not  corrproi'iise  hiiaself  into  sonie thing  he  doesn't 
believe  in.  Integrity,  self-identification,  the  courage  of  one's  own  convictions 
not  to  coiiipro'iiise  with  one's  ideals--tliese  are  values  of  ^/outli.  So  v^iaaiy  _eo__le 
have  gone  into  politics  with  high  ideals  oaid  have  had  to  give  a little  here  and 
there  and  perhaps  have  lost  their  ideals  in  the  process.  Our  society  is  so 
large  and  so  ovenrheLiiing  that  youth  has  a fear  of  getting  cooped  into  the 
system  .and  becoming  stagnant. 


Young  people  identify  with  black 
are  suspicious  of  'yhite  liberals'*  who 


people ’ 3 problems . 
pi'ofess  to  "help''. 


Black  people,  however, 
but  whom  thep  feel  are 


acting  for  their  own  gratification. 


Black  ^.eople  also  feen”  that  they  Trill  nil 


out  T7hen  the  going  gets  rough, 
because  he  can't  stand  the  way 


Tlse  student  is  doing  what  he  is  doi:ng  for  himself 
things  a,re . College  students  fear  getting  ''sucked 


into  ' supporting  an  institution  which  will  eiy^ulf  them.  Those  vho  threaten  the 
ST-stem  are  repressed  or  isolated. 


patriotism  does  not  mean  the 


same  thing  to  youth  that  it  means  to  adults . 


Youth  have  idea,ls  which  are  not  necessaril- 


anti”.'\merican,  but  many  do  not  give 


un  niestioning  support  to  the  actions  of 
Vietnam  I Jar,  they  a.re  in  great  mea.sure  e 
indicates  lcya.lty  to  ideals.  Youth  ask 


the  U.S.  governiiient . In  protesting  the 
rojrecsing  moral  indignation  which  in  turn 
why  .‘mierica  should  presume  to  be  the 


policesmn  of  the  world i In 
or  joining  the  I'eace  Corps, 
just  ''America  for  Ainericans 


theii-  e:n)osure  to  world  cultures,  in  r’eading  about 
■youth' s consciousness  of  life  is  xmich  broader  -ohan 
'.  Tlieir  loyalties  to  /Uierica  must  compete  with  their 


loy'3.lGies  3.nd  concern  for  all  of  human-kind. 


Youth  has  resiDect  for  the  individual. 


and  does  not  res'sect  age  autommticall/. 


Tliey  a.re  learning  u-C 
events  lia^ve  made  them 


difference  betireen  freedom  and  license . 
"blow  their  minds",  and  lose  respect  for 


Chicago  and  other 
authority" . 


Ig  is  iiiportaynt  to  remember  tha,b  youth  a 
static  things,  but  ai'e  ever  fluid  and  changing 
change  about  youth  and  they  are  asking  for  oiu- 
sive.  Tliey  feel  our  nation  has  been  slow^  and 


tti'Gudes  " youth  values  - erne  not 
. Tnere  is  a dynmnic  quail ti'  of 
country  to  be  dynemic  and  respon- 
reluctant  to  respond  to  needed  change. 


.Are  we  overly.-  concerned  ahout  the  "generation  ga.p'’?  Is  age  a state  of  niind? 
Do  'youth  T/ant  'to  be  guided  by  pam-ents"  They  do  wairb  to  be  able  bo  comaunlcate 
with  their  pai-ents  and  "rith  others  around  them,  Tliey  want  to  form  truly  viable 
relationships,  Carriage,  one  of  life's  most  inportant  relationships,  means 
different  things  to  different  people.  Increasing  numbers  of  young  peo^jlc  feel 
thab  it  is  important  to  live  together  first  to  see  if  they  are  .suited  to  each 


other.  Some  young  peox^le  aie  afraid  of  gebting  close  to  other, 
them  and  losing  theaisel-yes . 


8.nd  of  losiny: 


Some  youth  feel  that  given  the  rigidity-  of  the  cm-rent  structure  of  society, 
the  kind  of  changes  they  waait  are  impossible.  Tliey  wouhL  like  to  see  this 
Conference  be  a real  tool  for  change,  end  a thrust  with  force --something  tha,t  is 
not  all  idle  talk  and  idle  -yroraises . however,  bhey  are  skeutica,!  about  obtain- 


ing significant  change,  for  bhey  are  airare  that  ib  is  yuite  within  the  lair  for 
vested  interests,  even  of  a liberal  nature,  to  do  bhings  in  a way  that  hurts 


eople . 


Universities,  for  example,  in  their  expansion  into  the  comiiXunity,  destroy 
houses.  Other  housing  facilities  are  usually  not  constructed  to  take  bheir  ^lace. 
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iart  IV  Con't. 


ilhen  f/roups  fonn  to  remedy  these  situs.tionsj  they-  ofteii  ge't  diverted  into 
recei'ving  money  from  foundations  for  privs.te  'orojects  of  their  oim  interest  - not 
to  help  'the  cormiunity . If  a movement  for  significant  change  could  t:.:ulp  get 
going,  this  uould  be  welcomed. 

BECOMtim-iTION 

IjC cause  of  -olie  basic  value  conflicts  so  iiiany  -youths  ai’e  caught  up  in, 
there  should  be  psychiatrists  available  in  "che  schools.  If  ve  could  deal  with 
the  basics,  such  as  social  insecurity,  and  develop  more  sup;port  for  the  family, 
then  we  wouldn’t  need  so  viiany  ^psychiatrists . Social  workers  and  o-bhers  working 
in  the  community  see  faiiiilies  going  down  hill  every  dag  and  not  just  because  of 
poor  living  conditions . 

IldCOmiShDATiai 


he  should  start  ■'/orking  sooner  wibh  children---beginning  with  the  preschool 
child.  Those  i.liose  work  involves  -them  with  children  need  a greater  orientabion  to 
liumasn  values  as  part  of  such  training,  he  also  need  to  get  faculty  and  -the  s-tudents 
"in  -the  streets"  where  the^ 
where  'the  !)eo-|;le  are. 


can  combine  realism  with  idea.lism.  I-'e  ha.ve  bo  start 


RECOsbi:M);\TIOh 

he  need  to  recap'ture  the  vaJ-ues  of  love,  he  need  to  comnunicate  and  not  bo 
be  estranged.  1 plea  -^jas  made  not  for  student  jover  and  bla.ck  nationa.list  powei' 
which  se_..ara.tes  people,  or  conmuinity  control  for  one  little  piece.  l'sychologicall3 
it  is  necessary  tham  black  ;people  accomplish  for  themselves,  to  recognize  their 
own  hui-i-ianity . This  is  also  necessary^  for  students.  But  for  lasting  results,  for 
programs  with  leal  values,  it  is  necessary/-  to  work  ’bo  unite  people.  There  has 
to  be  a.  "hooking  U;)"  of  groups. 

BBC  Oil  ITT  Oh 

Coimnittees  organized  in  this  project  should  becouie  on-going  action  groups. 

By-  -bying  up  with  interested  ad-ults,  they  could  become  a,  pressure  group  concerned 
wibh  bhe  composi-'ce  of  today  s problems.  A re;port  is  not  as  iiirportant  as  local 
auction,  but  we  can  at  least  leave  a.  report  fox*  blie  Health  and  helfare  Council  to 
x-ick  uvj  on,  and  develoi?  efforts  to  revitalize  bhe  social  situation  which  faces 
you-bh . 

RECOIf/iEITDATION 


Idea.s  need  to  be  gained  from  these  and  other  aieetings  and  from  the  local 
Health  and  I’elfare  Council  inbo  bhe  nature  of  this  social  structure  and  of 
possible  instibutions  to  effect  change.  Following  the  previous  iJliite  House 
Conference,  Eric  Erickson  and  Kenneth  Cla.rk  wrote  books  for  the  Vkiite  I'ouse 
Conference  which  vere  widel;''  distributed,  i'erhaps  we  need  a 'TCinse.y-like " 
ITnite  House  ReiDort  that  T:mll  be  dissei'-Linabed  and  read  on  a lyides'oread  basis.. 
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FOLLOVJ-UL. 


The  iiiiyact  of  'clie  'Tiite  '-ouse  Conference  on  the  County  has  been.,  at  best, 
minimi.  From  the  sta,rt,  the  cormiuttee  uas  someT/hat  neutralized  by  the  she  ticisri 
referred  to  in  the  yreface  regarding  lengthy  discussions  leading  un  to  the 
development  of  a report  to  be  presented  at  regional^  state  and  federal  levels, 
houeverj  this  sense  of  finistration  about  inaction  irnry  have  been  a healthy  fa.ctory 
for  it  r:^ould  be  difficult  to  argue  that  the  interest  of  any  of  those  involved  in 


the  conference  ue.s  "burned  out"  by  heavy  involvement  leading  up  to  the  final 
conference  at  the  regional  level.  As  this  report  is  presented,  no  specific  plans 
have  been  made  for  folloTZ-up)  3.ctivity.  Tliere  ua.s  a sti’ong  sentiment,  however, 
aiiiong  many  of  those  participating  that  the  issues  touched  Uyion,  hon^ever  briefl.v 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  conference  group,  needed  much  more  airing  o/t  the 
local  level.  VJhatever  the  frustrations  viuiny  -/outli  may  feel,  they  would  be  hard 
put  to  deny  that  many  of  the  more  basic  changes  they  seek  v/ill  need  to  be  much 
better  understood  than  at  present  by  a much  larger  segment  of  the  cominuiiity.  IIot/- 
ever  time-consuming  it  mag-  appear,  an  extensive  discussion  on  maiyy  of  these 
re commendations --the  humanizing  of  school  curricula,  the  strengthening  of  social 
service,^,  the  greater  honesty  about  sex  education  and  birth  control — l>efoi-e  aiiy 
action  can  be  taken,  there  are  many  Oj'unions  that  must  be  changed. 


One  development  that  m.y  bear  fruit  in  the  cominig  ;''ear  was  the  initiation  of 
the  discussion  among  youth  from  different  schools.  It  was  one  of  the  few  oppor- 


tunities for 
considerable 


youth  of  the  county  to  iiieet  other  than  on  the  athletic  field  and 
enthusia,sm  was  expressed  for  moicing  this  a more  regular  iDrocess. 


In  line  with  other  philosophies  of  self-determination  developed  in  recent  ■ 
years,  it  f.jas  often  expressed  in  the  conference  that  youth  themselves  must  get 
together  to  seek  the  kind  of  changes  they  'jant.  As  v/e  look  foiurard  to  the  1970 
decade,  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  a,re  likely  to  see  much  more  pouth  activity 
and  involvement  in  seeking  the  implei.'ientation  of  some  of  the  reconraendations  that 
have  evolved  chrough  this  undertaliing  a,nd  that  are  included  in  this  report. 
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Ai^HlEDIX 


COUETY  COMTTHIE 


UIJIDS  HOUSE  COICERGNCS  OH  GHILDREj 
AlID  YOUTH 


Albert  H.  .Irenowitz,  il.D.  ^ Director 
Child  Giiicla.nce  Clinic  of  Del.  Co. 

500  H.  Olive  Street 

iiedia,  fa.  I9063  (A) 

hir.  Jon  Auritt 

Delaware  County  Lega,l  Assistajice  .\ssn 
111  H.  Olive  Sti'eet 
iledia,  la.  I9063 

David  Saker,  il.D. 

151  Elivyn  Road 

iiediaj  Fa,.  I9063  (a) 

it's,  ihyllis  ''fell: 

Vice -I  resident 

funerican  Assoc.  University  Uoraen 
213  nnbrook  Road 
S^ringfieldj  j.a.  19054  (A) 

rir.  Dennis  Bonne^'- 
Juvenile  Frobation  Service 
2nd  1 Worth  Streets 
i-iedia.  Fa.  I9063 

i'Ji'n  Cha,rles  Brevier 

Chester  houie  laixaroveinent  iv'oject 

933  i-icDov/ell  Avenue 

Ches'cer,  Pa.  (A) 

rir.  leter  A.  Bi-igham,  Director 
Health  1 Welfare  Council,  I-'ic. 

13  South  Avenue 

iiedio,,  Fa.  I9063  (A) 

I'-'iiss  Nancy  Bruner 
59  Shelburne  Road 
Springfield,  Pa.  19064 

firs . L'olbrook  II.  Banting 
730  ' '’arvard  Avenue 
Snartlri-iore 3 Pa.  I908I  (A) 

fir . P aul  Bur  r i ch t e r 
3rd  <1  Providence  Road 
hedia,  la.  I9063 

D;r.  Stanile;^'  C.  Caiiipbell 
Sup 't. -Rose  Tree  nedia.  Schools 
412  F.  Ja,ckson  Street 
iledia.  Pa,.  I9063  (A) 


iliss  Charlotte  F.  Carryl 
EZ'cecutive  Drrector,  YWCA 
/th  A S'uroul  Soreets 
Chester,  Pa.  19^13  (A) 

iii‘S . Suzanne  Cataldo 
South  Shelburne  Avenue 
Springfield,  Pa.  19064  (a) 

Iff.  Clyde  F.  Dalton,  Sup't. 

Delaware  Co'Uiity  School  Office 

Curran  Building 

2nd  H Orange  Streets 

iledia.  Pa.  I9063  (A) 

it’ . 3a,rton  David 
Penncrest  High  School 
134  Ba,rren  Road 

Lima,  la.  I9060  (Y) 

rlr  . John  Dobson 
Student  Action  Committee  1 
Delan/are  County  Peace  Action 
Bon  151 

iiedia.  Pa,.  I9063  (A) 

If.  . Vincent  Doward 
421  Pancoast  Avenue 
Chester,  Pa,  I9OI3 

Ltiss  /bine  L.  Fister 
1600  Garrett  Road 
Bldg,  li  - A-t.  20 

U..per  Darby,  Pa.  10032  (A) 

I-iiss  Judry  Flannery 
Child  Care  Service 

Delaware  County  Institution  District 
Front  & Orange  Streets 
Iledia,  r'a.  I9063 

ilr.  William  J.  Frasch,  Jr. 

Sec.,  Darby -Co Ivgai  School  and 
lireasurer,  Delaware  County  School 
129  Golf  Road 

D'lrby,  Pa.  1902 3 (A) 

liiss  Lxnda,  Froimer 
325  Palmers  Lane 

Wo.llingford,  ia..  I9086  (Y; 
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iv-.  ^aul  C-esregan 
Chief  Juvenile  .liobation  Officer 
Juvenile  VAOha-tion  Service 
Snd  riorth  Streets 
i'ledia,  la.  I9O03  (A) 

li--.  Sol  Glassberg 
Gh  Coiiipanr' 

920  Green  Bi'iar  Lane 
Sj_;ringfield,  la.  19064  (a) 

ilr.  Robert  Ca-osse 
Stratford  Avenue 
Lansdounej  la.  I905O 

iuss  Charlotte  L,  Ifeimnells  Director 
Child  Cav’e  Sez'vice 
i'ront  a,nd  Orange  Streets 
liedia,  xa.  I9063 

I Its.  la,therine  Hcuiraond 

S.cecutive  Director 

Delauare  County  Child  Csu'-e  Centers 

117’  Chester  Avenue 

iiiliiiont  Park 3 la.  19033  (A) 

in’s.  Denise  liazzard 

8l4  'tub re y Avenue 

Ardiiiore,  la.  I9OO3  (A) 

Josephine  liood 

927  Jest  7'th  S Greet 

Chester,  la.  I9OI3  (Y) 


David  R.  ICibb/ 

.•-iriiister  3 Unita,rian  Church 
Oil  Parlx  Ridge  Diive 
lie di 0,5  la.  19063 

i'iary-Evel"  n king 
423  Oak  Lane 
tiayne,  la.  I9087 

- arvi  n_  In vi  t z , Ph . D . 

Sliryn  Institiite 
Llig'n^  a.  19063 

G.ranvill-e  Lash 
217  Concord  Avenue 
Chester,  Pa.  I9OI3 

lU  . dailies  Laurence 
l84  ilarlyn  Road 
Lasisdowne,  la.  I905O 

Iirs.  Susan  Levering 
315  11th  Street 
Chester,  Pa.  I9OI3 

Hr.  Charles  A.  iIcCafferty 
541  Collins  Dxive 

rinp^field,  Ha.  19064 

it  . Justin  ilcCai-thy,  D;n’ecto, 
Public  Relations 
Jye  th  Lab  or  at  o r i e s 
Radnor,  Pa.  19088 


iirs.  latricia  D.  lunt 
Delaware  County  Eoard  of  Assistance 
450  Rancroft  Road 
lioylan,  la.  19^065 


lli*s.  Dorotlry  Israel 

Principal,  The  School  in  Rose  Valle3'' 

lio'^'la,n,  ia.  19063  (a) 

rh”.  George  R.  Johnson 

317  Tilgliiiian  Street 

Chester,  Pa.  I9013  (a) 


lies.  Robert  H.  Johnston 
Girl  Scouts  of  Delaware  Coi.inty 
805  Lawson  Avenue 
Raver town,  la.  I9083 


xir.  J.  Brian  iIcDomiell, 
Assistarnt  Directoi’ 
iiea.lth  a.nd  Welfare  Counci3-,  I 
22  P.  Pourth  Street 
Che  ,'3 1 e , Iti, . I9OI3 

Iirs.  i-artin  liiller 
2008  W.  epth  Street 
Chester,  la.  1903.3 

ill'.  John  S.  Mitchell 
Central  YxiCA 
Chester,  la.  I9OI3 

iirs.  Frank  liUnafo 
7223  Penarth  Avenue 
B'.urood,  Pa.  I9082 


i'liss  Jo  gee  Karne 

Delaware  Comity  Board  of  Assistance 
12th  3,  Crosby  Streets 
Chester,  la.  I9OI3 


ilr.  Chuck  Hoe  13. 

Friends  S._burbau  xroject 
302  S.  Ja.ckson  Street 
Media,  la.  I9C63 


•! 
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IL  . Judsoii  Fewburc 

Asst.  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Ciuu’an  Buildiny 

2nd  1 Oro.nge  Streets 

ii-edia,,  la.  I9O03  (A) 

ivirs . ./b:el  X.  Olsen 
Xoraaai's  .luxilia,ry  to  the 
Penna.  nodical  Society 
'742  Stoke  Road 

Villiinovaj  Pa.  I9CO5  (A) 

iiiss  Allison  I'aliner 
20'/  'Clooniingdale  A.venue 
Uaymej  la.  1903'/  (Y) 

ilr.  idke  lane  11a 
People  for  Racicsl  Justice 
302  S.  Jackson  Street 
Media,  I'a.  19A)63 

i-Irs.  Jean  Phillips  (iklUIT) 

1981  Ridley  Creek  Road 
Media,  Pa.  190'53  (A) 

Mi-s.  George  Place 
Cornell  .\venue 

Suarthinore , -e..  I908I  (A) 

iiiss  Jessie  Pouell 

Dean  of  Girls,  Chester  l:j.gh  Sciiool 

3th  Fulton  Streets 

Chester,  Psi,.  19013  (A) 


ms.  iiarj'  Raney 

koine  and  School  Visitoi* 

45  P.ockglen  Road 

Overbrook  Hills,  Pa..  19151  (A) 

ilia  Joseph  Riggs 
547  lirrieta  Avenue 
Suarthiiiore , Pa..  I908I  (l) 


-ir.  k_lliain  X.  Saunders 

Director,  C.IC.F.A. , Chester  Chapter 

l3l8  \L  9th  Street 

Chester,  Pa.  I9OI3  (A) 

iiiss  kleanor  Schappet,  -Suarvisor 
Delav/are  County  ]joar-d  of  Assistance 
3O7'.'  Pnodside  Ave^iue 
I'Tarberth^  Pa.  (a) 

Mrs.  June  J.  Schunann 

i.eople  for  Racia.,!  Justice 

825  B.  Fa.irfax  Road 

Drexel  hill,  Fa.  I902S  (A) 

.Its.  Pfonnan  Shain 

Trustee --Cormnunity  College -Del.  Co. 

State  Rep. -Hat i 0110.1  Coniiiittee 

for  Support  of  iublic  Schools 

l4  Riddlewood  D^ive 

Iiedia,  la.  I9063  (a) 


ih?s.  Ethel  Srnilep' 

President,  l'L''blCP--Danby  D..'anch 

328  Mulberry  Street 

Dauby,  Pa.  1902 3 (A) 

iiiss  Jjonnie  J.  Suthern 

DeD.auare  Count'p  Board  of  Assistance 

12th  & Crosby  Streets 

Chester,  la.  I9OI3  (a) 


Ph.ss  Beatrice  liioiiias.  Director 

Friends  Iroject  house 

317  Tilglrnan  Street 

Chester,  Pa.  I9OI3  (A) 


lii's.  John  P.  Tiavaskis,  Jr. 

Pi  e i ghb  or h o od  Chai  I'lnan 
Girl  Scouts  of  Delauare  Countp’ 
315  South  Chester  Road 
Samtlrnoie , Pa.  I908I 


i'iiss  iiarie  Rirn 

1618  Chichester  Avenue 

Linnood,  la..  I90SI 

i'a".  Stanley  Rockey 

Cliild  Guida.nce  Clinic 

bCO  h.  Olive  Street 

iiedia,  la.  I9063  (A) 


iirs.  i earl  Turner 

bans downe -Aldan  Joint  School  S-stein 

lOO  i'ia.nchester  Avenue 

Media,  Pa.  I9063  (A) 

PITS.  Lo.ureiice  Upson  (AjIUI-J) 

23  Forestvieu  Road 

’i'allingford.  Pa.  I908S  (A) 
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D e lax 7are  Comity 


FR-\NIC  A.  SiE  JR,  JR.,  CJ. AIR. AIT 

SDI7AED  T.  iiCSRIA/A" 

JARIIY  A.ACAICIIOL 

Delax.rare  CouiTC':'  Coua-c 
I'iO'it  and  South  Ivejiue 
iiedia.  Pa.  19'So3 


it.-.  Robert  RooLAngton 
246  R land  Ray 
IJa'-’'ne,  ra.  I90O7 

Reverend  xeter  Young 
600  17.  Springfield  Road 
Springfield,  Pa.  I9064  (.A) 

iji-s.  R.  R.  ZiiiUneriiian 
District  Advisor 
Girl  Scouts  of  Delauare  Count/,'" 
105  R.  Rroollic.ve-n  Road 
IToAlingford,  Pa.  I9O86 

Janet  ZiiiineriXiaji 

105  R.  Brooldia,ven  Road 

Rallingford,  ra.  ICOOo  (Y) 


i-Ass  Frances  C.  Ralsh 

itanager,  Ldreau  of  Prinloyrient  Security 

SyOo  Carden  Court  Roa.d 

U^.yer  Darby,  la.  I90G2  (A) 

Dr.  DougLas  F.  Libby,  Jr. 

President,  Coiiuiiuiitr  College  of  Del.  Co. 
4 Douglc.s  Lane 

i-iedia,  Pa.  I90S3  (l) 

i-rc.  Robert  L.  'Joodson,  Director 
Aedia  Felloushiio  J ouse 
33-5  ClRU-ch  Street,  Ay/c.  A“3 
aedia,  la.  I9063  (A) 
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CONHITTSS  ON  CHILDRSN 
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REGION  VI 


ELK  COUNTY  REPORT 


I  ^ DESCRIPTION  OF  COUNTY 
A o Rural 

Bo  Approximately  26^  of  the  population  of  Elk  County  is  2i  and 
under 0 There  are  no  minority  groups o 
Co  Income  level  would  be  considered  average  for  this  areao 

Do  Major  industries  In  the  area  are  carbon  and  paper® 


II  <=  ORGANIZATION 


The  Elk  County  Committee  was  made  up  of  nine  adults  and 
twenty-six  youths 9 two  adult  co-chairmen  and  two  youth  co«chair- 
men®  There  were  six  adult  meetings  to  discuss  plans  on  how  we 
might  best  reach  our  goals®  It  was  decided  to  conduct  a You\h 
Conference  in  St®  Marys e fa-og  April  22^  1969  so  that  the  yourn: 
people  could  express  their  viewso  Adults  in  attendance  acted 
as  observers  s as  the  young  people  expressed  their  views  g opini-.ng 
and  solutions  to  problems  they  are  facing®  Ail  major  communities 
were  represented®  The  following  organizations  were  represented 
as  members  of  the  Committee  and  Conference;  Boys®  Club  of  St® 
Marys#  St®  Marys  Youth  Center,  Elk  County  Child  Welfare  Services 3 
St®  M^rys  Toastmasters  Clubg  all  high  schools  in  the  area  and 
the  Kiwanis  Club  of  St®  Marys® 


III  ^ PROBLEMS 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  problems  that  face  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  do  not  apply  in  Elk  County 5 such  as  poverty 
and  race  problems®  Our  Conference  dealt  with  problems  in  this 
specific  region®  Following  are  the  problems  discussed  and  in 
some  cases  possible  solutions  suggested; 

A®  Sex  Education  in  Public  Schools 

lo  Sex  Education  should  start  at  the  sixth  grade  level® 

It  was  felt  that  children  pick  up  faulty  information  in 
regards  to  sex®  In  the  higher  gradese  upper-classmen 
seem  to  influence  the  under- classmen  in  obtaining  infor- 
mation dealliig  with  sex® 

2o  Teaching  Method  - Classes  should  be  eo-sd  at  firstp  but 
sessions  should  be  set  aside  for  discussions  between  th 
Individual  sexes®  Sex  education  should  continue  throng 
out  high  school® 

3o  Parents  consent  should  be  given  for  sex  education® 

4®  Teachers  should  preferably  be  married  couples® 
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Bo  Lower  Drinkiiig  Age  to  Eighteen 

lo  If  you  are  old  enough  to  he  drafted  and  fight  in  a 
ware  you  are  old  enough  to  dr ink o 

2o  The  age  group  betvjeen  eighteen  and  twenty-one  are 
”misfits'-o  They  are  too  old  for  youth  center  dances 
and  school  activities s and  too  young  to  freely  enter 
a tap  room  to  drinks  No  social  activities  for  this 
group o 

3o  Drinking  age  is  too  varied  from  state  to  states 

4o  Todays  teenagers g by  age  eighteen,  have  been  given 
adult  responsibilities  as  well  as  adult  taxes,  and 
feel  they  should  have  adult  privileges o Times  have 
changed  drastically  in  the  past  five  years.  Teenagers 
have  more  definite  and  mature  ideas  through  better 
educatioHo  There  is  also  an  increasing  interest  in 
teenagers  by  adults o 

5o  Lowering  the  drinking  age  would  make  drinking  less 
attractiveo  It  was  agreed  that  most  teens  drink  for 
kicks  and  because  they  are  not  supposed  to  drink. 

By  not  having  strict  regulations g it  would  help  make 
teens  accept  drinking  as  something  for  occasional 
social  uses,  not  a forbidden,  good==>tlme  drink, 

6o  If  the  age  limit  was  lowered  it  would  help  prevent 
Pennsylvania  teenagers  traveling  to  New  York  to  drink 
and  reduce  the  number  of  car  accidents  due  to  drinking, 

7o  Some  members  felt  that  the  age  limit  should  not  be 
lowered  as  this  would  influence  teenagers  to  drink 
and  would  make  liquor  more  aceesslbleo 

C,  Lower  Voting  Age 

The  majority  felt  lowering  the  votirig  age  to  eighteen 
and  making  this  the  national  level  would  be  best.  If 
you  are  old  enough  to  be  drafted  and  fight,  you  are  old 
enough  to  vote.  They  want  a voice  in  the  country  they 
are  forced  to  defend, 

D,  Draft 

All  members  felt  it  is  a good  system.  Until  a better 
system  is  found,  we  should  accept  It, 

Eo  Education 

lo  Overcrowded  conditions  in  schools  results  in  less 
individual  guidance. 
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2o  Junior  High  and  Senior  High  should  bs  separatee. 

3o  Too  much  stress  on  grades  in  High  School o 

4o  Too  much  depends  on  college  boards o 

5<,  Vocational  High  School  for  those  who  h&ve  no  intention 
of  going  to  college  and  for  those  who  cannot  meet 
academic  requirements^  They  would  feel  more  at  ease 
and  do  a better  job  of  preparing  themsilves  for  the 
futureo  They  would  not  have  to  fight  fhe  almighty 
battle  of  the  passing  grade o 

6o  Much  more  Individual  guidance  from  a brained  guidance 
councelor^j 

7o  More  information  available  to  students  who  are  going 
to  further  their  educatlono 

8o  Make  more  money  available  to  those  who  would  like  to 
go  to  colleges  through  federal  goverrroent  grants* 
loans  and  scholarships © 

9o  College  Demonstrations  ^ It  was  felt  tliat  peaceful 
demonstrations  bring  constructive  resuitso  There  is 
no  place  for  violent  demonstrations  as  they  accomplish 
nothing  but  sadness  and  tragedy o 

lOo  Qualified  county  supervisor  should  ov<?rsee  all  county 
schools  and  school  systems c 

Po  Politics 

lo  Young  people  feel  they  are  not  Informed,  as  to  local 
politlcso*  They  feel  they  should  be  * ea  they  are 
future  citizens  and  voterso 

2o  Do  away  with  the  Electoral  College * use  popular  vote 
in  national  elections o 

3o  Do  not  permit  political  campaigning  until  September- 

4o  Delegates  to  national  conventions  should  be  elected 
by  the  people o 

Go  Civil  aights 

lo  People  in  this  area  are  not  faced  with  civil  rights 
problems  0 as  there  are  fev/  hegroesj,  if  anyo 

2o  Civil  rights  problems  are  up  to  individuals  = whether 
one  agrees  or  disagrees  with  it®s  philosophies^,  etc- 

39  They  felt  the  public  is  misinformed  in  regards  to  this 
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3o  Cont*d 

situation  and  that  the  people  get  a distorted  picture 
of  the  civil  rights  movementp  which  is  caused  by  the 
mass  mediae  ToVo,  radiOg  newspapers^  etco  One  member 
felt  that  inters racial  marriages  would  be  a big  step 
in  solving  the  civil  rights  problems  * although  it  is 
doubtful  if  this  will  be  accepted  socially  during  our 
lifetime^  but  it  will  be  in  the  futurco 


This  is  a genuine  synopsis  of  the  Youth  Conference  con- 
ducted in  our  regionj  as  was  put  forth  by  the  youTig  people 
who  attended©  We  hope  It  will  in  some  wayj  contribute  to  the 
State  report  to  be  given  at  the  White  House  Conference  in 
I97O0 


Respectfully  submitted p 

Adult  Co-Chairmen 
William  Ao  Klnnear 
Richard  Lee 

Youth  Co-Chairmen 
Douglas  Anderson 
Jack  Cleaver 
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REPORT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


OF 

The  Erie  County  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth 

to  the 

Governor's  Council  for  Human  Services 
Committee  on  Children  and  Youth 

in  preparation  for 

THE  1970  VJHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 


Submitted  by: 

Mrs.  Jessie  Lynn  Skala, 

Erie  County  Adult  Chairman 

Miss  Barbara  Chaffee,  Youth  Chairman 
Mr.  Thomas  Kinsey,  Youth  Chairman 
Mr.  Joel  Levin,  Youth  Chairman 
Miss  Adrlanne  Rush,  Youth  Chairman 
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PREFACE 


The  Erie  County  Report  on  Children  and  Youth  is  a blunt,  concise 
summary  of  what  actually  was  discussed  and  acted  upon  in  the  nine 
open  meetings  with  youth  and  adults  held  between  January  and  May,  1969. 

The  report  is  written  in  simple  language;  no  professional  jargon, 
or  gobbledegook,  obscures  the  thinking  and  meaning  which  youth  wishes 
to  convey.  The  material  in  the  three  categories:  Home,  Education,  and 
Youth  Values  is  presented  almost  verbatim;  certainly  much  of  what  was 
said  is  herein  exactly  quoted. 

The  Adult  Chairman  took  the  liberty  to  prelude  the  report  proper 
with  a brief  look  at  Erie  County's  background.  This  was  done  so 
that  a clearer  picture  of  the  area  and  its  people  could  be  visualized, 
and  could  perhaps  lend  more  understanding  to  the  thinking  of  our 
youth. 
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OF  ERIE  COUNTY 


Erie  County,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  only 
county  in  Pennsylvania  which  borders  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Its  County  Seat, 
the  City  of  Erie,  has  the  only  natural  harbor  along  the  American  shore  of 
Lake  Erie.  With  its  geographical  position  and  its  harbor,  it  links 
Pennsylvania  with  the  important  arteries  of  commerce  created  by  the  Great 
Lakes.  Its  land  area  is  812  square  miles  and  its  estimated  1967  population 
is  261,700. 

Erie  County  is  situated  just  raidvjay  between  Chicago  and  New  York  City, 
has  the  only  natural  harbor  and  well-equipped  port  facilities  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  has  access  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Once  known  chiefly  for  its  strong  agricultural  interests,  it  is  now 
also  recognized  for  its  remarkable  diversity  of  industries.  Heading  the 
list  is  the  General  Electric  and  the  HanEnermill  Paper  Companies.  Its  rich 
sandy  soil  and  ideal  growing  climate,  tempered  by  the  lake,  yields  rich 
harvests  of  apples,  cherries,  grapes,  and  vegetables. 

Culturally,  Erie  County  fares  quite  well  inasmuch  as  four  colleges  are 
located  within  the  area;  namely,  Gcnnon,  Villa  Marla,  Behrend  Campus  (branch 
of  Penn  State)  and  Mercyhurst.  In  addition  to  the  fine  libraries  in  these 
colleges,  Erie  also  has  a well-stocked,  up-to-date  Public  Library  and  also 
a splendid  County  Library  which  includes  a very  active  Book  Mobile.  This 
area  also  has  its  own  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  A Ballet,  a very  popular 
Civic  Playhouse,  and  is  not  more  than  fifty  miles  from  Chautauqua  Institute. 
Erie  also  boasts  over  200  churches  of  all  denominations. 
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Listed  belov;  are  briefly  stated  socio-economic  facts  that  throv  light 


on  Erie  County's  Living  conditions: 


1.  Population  grew  4.47o  between  1960-67  (250,682--261,700) 

2.  Concentration  of  non-white  population  in  1966  was  0.87o  State--95.4% 

3.  In  1966,  non-white  population--8,432  (3.27o) 


4.  Erie  County  rate  of  growth  in  population  is  expected  to  grov;  at  a 

slower  rate--expected  to  range  from  16.4%:  1950-60--37. 57o;  1960-1970--16. 4% 


5. 

Foreign  born--total 
foreign  stock — 22. 4> 

population- 

>0 

-100.0— 4. 97o;  Mixed 

parents--17. 57, 

6. 

Sex  Ratio: 

1950 

1960 

1970 

Age  0 to  14 

103. 97e 

105. 37o 

104.37, 

Age  15  to  64 

97.0 

93.6 

91.8 

Age  65  & older 

86.8 

81.6 

77.1 

All  ages 

98.3 

96.0 

94.0 

7. 

Distribution  of  non- 

-white  population  Erie  1950 

30.37o 

1960 

41.47o 

8. 

Percentage  of  non-white  population  and  total  population  with  a non -white 

population  over  100 

Youth  Total 

654- 

0-14 

Non -white 

Produc  tive  Adults 

15-64  Non-^'.liite 

Eldrly 

Non-' 

1950  26.8 

29.4 

65.4 

66.9 

8.2 

3.7 

1960  32.1 

43.6 

53.5 

52.8 

9.3 

3.6 

1970  32.5 

^5.1 

57.7 

51.2 

9.3 

3.6 

9.  Percentage  of  total  familes  in  poverty  in  1966  was  13. 47,. 

10.  Average  number  of  persons  and  percentage  of  population  receiving  cash 
assist  grants  in  1967 --6, 208  (2.47,),  State--3. 27,. 

11.  Poor  families  --  66,000  of  which  8,884  are  poor  (13.47o  of  total). 

12.  Child  welfare  recipients  °L  of  total  population  under  19  years  of  age: 
Population  under  19  = 109,532  (receiving  child  welfare  in  1966  --  1,123 
or  1.07o. 
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13. 


Unemployment  rate  in  1968  was  3.6%  --  State,  3.67e;  U.  S.  --  4.27o 


14.  Sound  housing  units  with  plumbing — 80.57o;  State  78.77.;  U.  S.  74.07.  (1960) 

15.  Buying  income  per  household  was  $8,422;  State  $8530;  U.  S.  $8,532. 

16.  Per  Capita  retail  sales  in  1966  was  $1,391}  U.  S.  $1,443 

17.  Nximber  school  years  completed  by  25  years  and  over  in  1966  — 11.17. 

U.  S.— 10.27o 

18.  Functional  Illiteracy  (less  than  5 years  of  school)-“25  years  of  age 
or  more--5.07o;  U.  S. — 8.47o  (1960). 

19.  Number  of  infant  deaths  par  1,000  live  births--23. 17.;  State--22. 17.  (1960) 

20.  Number  of  doctors  per  10,000  populatlon--12;  State--15;  U.  S.--16  (1966  records). 
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OF  YOUTH 


The  youth  of  Erie  County  are  alert  to  and  aware  of  the  many  fine 
opportunities  afforded  them  socially,  educationally,  and  financially. 

For  these  opportunities  they  ece  most  appreciative  and  have  much  respect-- 
that  is,  the  majority  of  them  do.  They  are,  however,  also  aware  of  the 
many  inequities  and  inequalities  in  the  aforementioned  area.  As  a result, 
it  has  become  their  "thing”  to  set  things  right.  This  attitude  was 
expecially  in  evidence  at  the  Erie  County  meetings  on  Children  and  Youth 
where  for  the  first  time  many  adults  became  aware  that  kids  can  think  for 
themselves,  and  that  they  can  think  straight.  Their  keen  perception  was  in 
evidence  as  they  tried  to  bring  mass  focus  especially  on  the  V7ar  in  Viet  Nam, 
on  poor  educational  practices,  and  on  the  inequality  of  the  races.  These 
are  concerned  young  people  calling  for  swift  action  on  their  recommendations 
under  the  following  three  categories. 
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THE  HOME 


1.  That  because  of  the  breakdown  of  the  American  family,  a "family 
system"  may  be  needed.  The  group  was  not  in  favor,  however,  of 
a Kubbutz  Conmmnity. 

2.  That  parents  should  judge  the  child  by  his  maturity,  not  his  age. 

3.  That  there  should  be  "better  understanding"from  the  public  concerning 
the  needs  of  the  disturbed  child.  Also  there  should  be  a diagnostic 
evaluation  center  for  the  "facilities  of  the  disturbed  child." 

4.  That  parents  should  not  always  be  on  the  defensive --should  not  always 
expect  tne  worst. 

5.  That  more  and  improved  Health  Services  be  provided; 

a.  Dental  hygienists  needed  in  all  schools 

b.  More  "health  manpower" 

c.  Itore  immunization  programs 

d.  Need  for  more  and  better  health  classes  in  school  and  for  adults. 

e.  Need  for  dental  help  in  low-income  families 

f.  Public  should  support  dental  hygiene  services 

g.  More  graduates  should  consioer  and  to  into  careers  in  medicine 

h.  More  schools  of  medicine  should  be  built 

6.  That  there  is  a crying  need  for  more  attention  to  the  Mental  Health 
of  children. 

7.  That  in  order  to  save  money,  all  delinquent  services  for  children  be 
combined  under  the  Justice  Department  rather  than  under  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare. 

8.  That  Sex  Education  for  parents  be  a must,  but  perhaps  it  should  be 
listed  under  a different  title.  Films--good  oned--should  aid  thinking 
on  this  problem. 

9.  That  "parenthood  classes"  be  encouraged,  with  instruction  for  the 
"educated"  use  of  contraceptive  devices  and  methods.  (Not  all  in  agree- 
ment— religious  differences.) 
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10.  That  there  be  special  counseling  in  schools  for  un-wed  mothers  and 
the  father,  if  he  is  a student. 

11.  That  abortions  for  the  married  and  unmarried  be  legalized,  but  with 
a physician  or  a board  of  medical  men  giving  approval  for  need. 
(Rapa,  mother's  life  in  danger,  unable  to  support  child.) 


EDUCATION 

1.  A good  look  at  our  educational  system  is  needed;  in  fact,  a revolution 

in  curriculum  practices  is  needed.  New  Methods  should  be  instituted, 
such  as  individually  prescribed  instruction,  team  teaching,  independent 
study,  and  other  innovative  techniques.  A rapid  updating  of  curriculum 
is  in  order. 

2.  More  money  should  be  allocated  for  educational  researcn  and  needs. 

3.  That  summer  schools  be  a must  and  that  they  provide  enriched  as  well 

as  remedial  programs. 

4.  That  a Black  History  course  become  a part  of  the  local  curriculum  at 

the  earliest  possible  date,  not  five  years  from  now. 

5.  That  there  be  fewer  pupils  per  teacher  and  smaller  classes. 

6.  That  more  money  be  allocated  for  library  equipment  such  as  micro  films, 

film  strips,  etc.  That  our  libraries  be  updated  in  technological 
advances.  (They  especially  refer  to  the  school  libraries.) 

7.  That  more  money  be  provided  for  higher  education;  therefore,  the  PHE 
Scholarship  Program  should  not  be  discontinued. 

That  Sex  Education  classes  be  instituted  into  the  curriculum  from 
Grade  K-12,  and  that  these  classes  "be  taught  by  specially  trained. 
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certified  personnel.” 

9.  That  local  PTA  and  other  interested  groups  have  more  involvement  in 
school  affairs. 

10.  That  "In-Service”  training  for  parents  and  teachers  be  inaugurated-- 
some thing  like  the  "concerned  citizens”  group. 

11.  That  strong,  certified  counselors  be  placed  in  the  Junior  High  School 
where  they  are  sorely  needed;  it  is  in  this  area  that  vocational  choices 
are  being  decided  upon,  or  at  least  being  thought  about. 

12.  That  counselors  be  of  more  assistance  to  the  non-college  bound  student 
by  bringing  to  his  attention  the  many  kinds  of  job  opportunities  in 
business  and  in  industry. 

13.  That  Student  Councils  have  more  to  say  about  school  policy--”not  just 
the  council  members,  either,  but  all  the  students.” 

14.  That  school  superintendents  be  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  are  Judges; 
they  should  be  endorsed  by  both  parties. 

15.  That  there  be  a revision  of  the  School  Discipline  Code  in  the  Erie  City 
schools.  Three-day  suspensions  are  used  too  freely.  Students  should 
have  a right  to  a hearing  before  a comndttee  of  the  School  Board  and 
some  administrators. 

16.  That  Bill  227,  which  concerns  dissenters  or  campus  and  the  removal  of 
state  aid  to  college  students  ^7ho  are  a part  of  riots,  etc. , be 
"thrown  out.” 

li.  That  immediate  action  be  taken  on  Bill  227  by  sending  a letter  to 

Pennsylvania  and  local  legislators  stating  this  group's  condemnation 
of  the  Bill  for  the  following  reasons: 
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a.  Infringement  of  the  rights  of  students 

b.  Financial  discrimination  (it  favors  the  student  v7ho  can 
afford  college). 

c.  The  Bill  is  poorly  vorded. 

d.  It  makes  second  class  citizens  of  college  students. 

e.  It  is  a violation  of  rights. 

It  was  suggested  that  each  college  set  up  its  om  criteria  for 
handling  student  dissention;  both  students  and  administrators 
jointly  should  set  the  policies. 

18.  That  pupils  should  be  taught  to  think  and  "taught”  correct  attitudes. 

19.  That  the  teacher  Tenure  law  should  be  revised  sc  as  not  to  protect 
the  incompetent  teacher. 

20.  That  more  and  better  use  be  made  of  schools  the  year  arouna. 

(Optimum  school  year;  twelve  month  school) 
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YOUTH  VALUES 


1.  That  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  is  truthless,  senseless,  and  cruel  and  should 

be  terminated  immediately. 

2.  That  youth  be  given  full  right  of  citizenship  at  age  19.  Vote  at  19. 

3.  That  the  drinking  age  be  lowered  to  eighteen.  (It  is  twenty-one  in  Pa.) 

4.  That  a Teen  Court  for  first  offenders  be  inaugurated  in  Erie  County. 

5.  That  a teenage  night  club  be  inaugurated  in  Erie. 

6.  That  more  blacks  be  elected  to  political  offices  (legislation). 

7.  That  black  aigh  school  students  have  the  right  to  stage  'Valk-outs"  if 

they  do  so  in  a peaceful,  non -destructive  manner. 

8.  That  people  to  people  is  the  best  method  for  closing  the  breach  between 

black  and  white. 

9.  That  both  adults  and  youth  must  separate  idealism  from  reality, 

10.  That  ’’sensible"  laws  on  the  use  of  drugs  be  formulated;  some  drugs  are 

not  habit  forming. 

11.  That  education  is  the  only  answer  to  the  Drug  problem.  That  the  school 

must  face  up  to  the  situation  and  begin--fast--courses  to  instruct 
youth  about  the  effects  of  drugs  on  the  mind,  the  body,  and  the  emotions. 

12.  That  "pushers"  should  be  heavily  punished.  Prison  term  plus  heavy  fine. 

13.  Tiiat  trained  personnel  only  head  special  classes  on  drugs  for  both 

youth  and  adults. 

14.  That  State  and  Federal  aid  to  combat  the  spread  of  drugs  is  so  vital, 

15.  That  the  "overzealous"  policeman  is  too  often  responsible  for  police 

brutality. 

16.  That  police  should  protect  the  law,  but  not  at  the  risk  of  an  individual’s 


life  or  iimb. 
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17.  That  policemen  need  more  than  the  presently  required  eight  veeks  of 

training.  They  should  have  more  and  better  training,  good  orientation, 
and  even  go  to  school  (perhaps  higher  education). 

18.  That  policemen  should  receive  more  pay. 

19.  That  society  should  provide  better  Civil  Service  liefcrras. 

20.  That  the  Police  Department  should  in  no  way  be  involved  in  politics. 
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GOKCLUCION 


The  youth  of  Erie  County,  who  were  involved  in  the  nine  meetings, 
and  the  hundreds  of  other  young  people  who  daily  came  in  contact  with  the 
adult  chairman,  seriously  thought  through  the  problems  mentioned  in  this 
report,  and  seriously  are  seeking  solution  to  them.  They,  however,  are 
pessimistic  about  what  may  happen  to  their  recomraendations.  They  feel 
that  what  they  have  set  down  for  this  study  may  be  ignored,  may  be  cast 
aside  and  forgotten.  This  must  not  happen.  Fe  adults  cannot  let  it  happen. 
Although  some  of  their  thinking  may  not  be  so  lilear*'  as  we  think  it  should 
be,  these  serious,  concerned  youth  must  be  heard. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH  May  14,  1969 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 
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FAYETTE  COUNTY  REPORT 


Fayette  County,  with  an  area  of  800  square  miles,  is  located 
in  southwestern  Pennsylvania  along  the  State’s  southern  border  and  is 
the  second  county  from  the  western  boundary.  Tlie  center  of  Fayette 
County  is  about  45  miles  south  and  a little  east  of  Pittsburgh. 

Fayette’s  neighbor  to  the  north  is  Westmoreland  County, 

and  to  the  east  its  neighbor  is  Somerset  County.  The  southern  boundary 

of  Fayette  County,  the  State  Line,  is  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line  running 

due  east  and  west  at  parallel  39  43  26  . For  most  of  this  distance 

Fayette  County  borders  West  Virginia,  but  the  last  few  miles  to  the 

east  are  a common  boundary  with  Maryland. 

According  to  the  1960  U.S.  Census  of  Population,  5.2  per 
cent  of  Fayette  County’s  residents  were  foreign-born  whites  and  4.8 
per  cent  were  non-white.  There  were  in  addition,  of  course,  many 
other  people  living  in  the  county  whose  parents  were  foreign-born. 

The  cities  of  Connellsville  and  Uniontown  have  lower 
percentages  of  foreign-born  than  does  the  county  as  a whole,  while 
the  two  largest  boroughs,  Brownsville  and  Masonto^ra,  have  percentages 
above  that  for  the  county.  The  percentage  in  Masontown  was  9.6  in 
1960  and  in  Brownsville  7.0.  Many  of  the  larger  unincorporated 
comjnunities  have  10  per  cent  or  more  foreign-born.  Most  of  these 
are  mining  communities  in  the  "Klondike”  district,  roughly  the  area 
between  Uniontown  and  Masontown. 

The  country  from  which  the  greatest  number  of  Fayette's 
foreign-born  came  is  Czechoslovakia,  followed  closely  by  Italy. 

These  two  account  for  about  45  per  cent  of  the  county's  foreign- 
born.  The  next  four  in  importance  are  all  eastern  or  central  European 
countries,  Poland,  Austria,  Yugoslavia,  and  Hungary. 
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When  the  country  o£  origin  is  examined  on  a community  basis, 
we  find  that  Italy  is  the  leader  in  all  four  of  the  county's  largest 
communities.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  natives  of  Czechoslovakia 
are  proportionally  more  numberous  in  the  smaller  communities  closer  to 
the  mines.  The  percentage  of  Eastern  Europeans  is  high  in  the  Mason- 
to^vn  area,  the  center  of  the  most  extensive  current  mining  operations. 

The  percentage  of  non-white  in  1960  was  4.8  for  the  county. 
Tills  is  exceeded  in  Brownsville  and  Uniontown,  where  the  percentages 
were  9.8  and  6.3,  respectively.  Connellsville  had  only  3.2  and 
Masonto^TO  2.4  per  cent.  The  smaller  communities  in  the  west-central 
part  of  the  county  all  had  significant  non-white  populations. 

The  County's  principal  urban  centers  are  the  Cities  of 
Uniontown  and  Connellsville  with  1960  population  of  17,942  and  12,814 
repectively.  There  are  16  boroughs  in  the  County  with  1960  populations 
ranging  from  287  in  Ohiopyle  to  6,055  in  Brownsville.  Fayette's  24 
townships  range  in  size  from  1.6  square  miles  for  Brownsville 
Township  and  102  square  miles  for  Wharton  Township.  1960  populations 
ranged  from  929  in  Stewart  to  14,427  in  North  Union  Township. 

Joining  in  Pennsylvania's  statewide  effort  to  improve  its 
public  school  system,  Fayette  County  is  placing  special  emphasis  on 
the  formation  of  school  administrative  units  large  enough  to  provide 
well  rounded  facilities  and  six  joint  school  districts  are  now  in 
operation  with  the  county. 

School  building  construction  in  Fayette  County  has  pro- 
gressed rapidly  since  1950.  During  the  school  term  1950-51,  196 
public  elementary  schools  were  in  operation.  Consolidation  and 
new  building  construction  reduced  the  number  of  elementary  schools 
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to  48  for  the  1968-69  school  term.  The  total  cost  for  the  new  facilities, 
additions  and  renovations  completed  since  1950  exceeds  $42,000,000. 

One  new  building,  Connellsville  Senior  High  School  will  be 
under  construction  in  1968-69,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $8,500,000. 

The  six  joint  districts  are: 

Unit  1 - Albert  Gallatin  Joint  School  District  (Grades  Kin- 
dergarten thru  12):  Fairchance  Borough,  Georges  Township,  German 
To\^7nship,  Masontown  Borough,  Nicholson  Township,  Point  Marion 
Borough,  Smithfield  Borough  and  Springhill  Township.  Junior  High 
Schools  are  operated  at  Masontown,  Point  Marion,  Fairchance  and 
McClellandtown  and  Senior  High  Schools  are  in  all  of  the  preceding 
with  the  exception  of  Masontown. 

Unit  II  - Frazier  Joint  School  District  (Grades  Kindergarten 
thru  12):  The  separate  districts  comprising  this  joint  district 
are  Perry  Township,  Lower  Tyrone  Township  and  Jefferson  Township. 

The  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  are  both  located  in  Perryopolis. 

Unit  III  - Brownsville  Joint  School  District  (Grades  Kinder- 
garten thru  12):  Brownsville  Borough,  West  Brownsville  Borough, 
Brownsville  Township,  Luzerne  Township  and  Redstone  Township. 

The  Junior  High  School  is  located  at  Republic  while  the  Senior 
High  School  is  in  Brownsville. 

Unit  IV  - Connellsville  Area  School  District  (Grades  Kinder- 
garten thru  12):  Bullskin  Township,  Connellsville  City,  Connells- 
ville Township,  Dawson  Borough,  Dunbar  Borough,  Dunbar  Township, 

Saltlick  Township,  South  Connellsville  Borough,  Springfield  To™- 
ship  and  Vanderbilt  Borough.  The  two  Junior  High  Schools  and  the 
Senior  High  School  are  all  in  Connellsville. 
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Unit  V - Laurel  Highlands  School  District  (Grades  Kindergarten 


thru  12):  North  Union  Township  and  South  Union  Township.  There  is 
a Junior  and  Senior  High  School  in  each  of  the  two  townships. 


Unit  VI  - Uniontotsm  Area  School  District  (Grades  Kindergarten 


thru  12):  Franklin  Township,  Marclay  Union,  Mennallen  Town- 
ship, New  Salem  Independent,  Ohiopyle  Borough,  Stewart  Township, 
Uniontown  City  and  Wharton  Union.  Both  Junior  High  Schools  and 
the  Senior  High  School  are  in  Uniontown. 

PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS 

In  Fayette  County  there  are  18  Catholic  Parochial  Schools, 
three  high  schools  and  15  elementary  schools. 


High  Schools 


Connellsville 

Masiontown 

Uniontown 


Father  Geibel  Memorial 
Kolb  Memorial 
St.  John's 


Elementary  Schools 


Brownsville 


St.  Mary's 
St.  Peter's 


Connellsville 


Holy  Trinity 

Father  Geibel  Memorial 

St.  John  Evangelist 

St.  Rita's 

St.  Aloysius 

St.  Joseph's 


Dunbar 

Everson 


Mas on town 
Perryopolis 


Republic 

Uniontown 


All  Saints 
St.  John's 
Holy  Rosary 


St.  John  The  Baptist 
St . John ' s 
St.  Joseph's 
St.  Mary's 


The  Pennsylvania  State  University  at  University  Park  in  Centre 
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County  maintains  an  off-campus  center  in  Fayette  County.  The 
Fayette  Campus  was  established  in  1965  and  is  prepared  to  s«rve 
the  four  county  area  of  Fayette,  Greene,  Washington,  and  Westmore- 
land with  many  programs.  The  ten  colleges  within, the  University 
now  offer  100  undergraduate  majors.  The  first  two  years  of  the 
Bachelor  Degree  program  maybe  taken  at  the  local  campus  while  the 
final  two  years  are  completed  at  some  other  accredited  institution 
of  higher  learning.  In  addition,  programs  are  offered  in  five 
different  associate  degree  areas  including  agricultural,  business, 
business  administration,  drafting  and  design,  electrical  and  elect- 
ronics . 

All  of  the  high  schools  in  Fayette  County  offer  courses  in  com- 
mercial subjects  and  in  June,  1968,  graduated  an  estimated  720  students 
with  varying  degrees  of  proficiency  in  shorthand,  typing,  bookkeeping 
and  office  practice. 

The  secondary  schools  in  Fayette  County  have  complete  programs  in 
Industrial  Arts  training.  Most  of  the  high  schools  now  have  programs 
in  wood,  metal  and  electrical  training.  Brownsville  Area  includes  a 
course  in  welding  in  the  Industrial  Arts  program.  Wood  working  and 
mechanical  drawing  are  taught  in  all  secondary  schools.  Some  of  the 
high  schools  offer  complete  courses  in  drafting. 

AREA  GOAL  - EDUCATION 

1.  Expand  the  program  and  facilities  for  vocational  and  technical 
education.  To  construct  a building  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county,  to  serve  the  Connel Isvi 1 le-Frazier  area  as  soon  as  possible, 
due  to  the  increased  industrial  activity  in  the  area.  Expand  the 
program,  and  if  possible,  facilities  at  the  Uniontown  Area  Tech,  “ 
especially  to  provide  for  more  opportunities  for  adult  retraining 


programs . 
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2.  Determine  the  feasibility  of  a Laurel  Highlands  - Uniontown  merger. 

a.  To  find  an  adequate  site  for  the  proposed  Uniontown  Area 
Senior  High  School. 

b.  Complete  secondary  school  buildings  in  Uniontown  Area  and 
Laurel  Highlands. 

3.  Strive  for  the  ultimate  completion  of  facilities  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  Fayette  Campus,  on  the  187-acre  site  in  North 
Union  Township.  Facilities  to  be  included  are  student  union, 
library  and  ultimately  dormitories  for  students. 

4.  Continue  and  give  a priority  to  a concentrated  effort  to  secure 
well  qualified  staff  members  to  fill  teaching  vacancies  created 
by  retirements  and  attrition. 

5.  Determine  how  to  improve  communication  and  public  relations  with 
the  tax  payers  regarding  the  increased  cost  of  education. 

6.  Improve  teacher-pupil  ratio  and  improve  the  curricula  wherein 
each  graduate  is  qualified  in  the  basic  skills. 

7.  Determine  how  to  secure  increased  support  from  the  State  level  in 
financing  our  educational  program. 

8.  Determine  how  to  adequately  meet  the  teacher  shortage. 

9.  Conduct  meaningful  educational  In-Service  training  for  teachers 
to  constantly  strive  for  quality  teaching  and  educational 
opportunities  for  children. 

10.  Completion  and  approval  of  Ten-Year  Master  Plans  which  are 
required  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
for  all  school  districts  in  Pennsylvania  by  July  1,  1969. 

11.  Continue  to  expand  adult  educational  programs.  Encourage  the 
maximum  utilization  of  regular  and  vocational  school  facilities 
during  non-school  hours.  Expand  adult  basic  education,  the 
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high  school  equivalency  programs  and  adult  extension  and 
continuing  education  programs. 

12.  A continued  program  in  Head  Start  and  an  expanded  program  in 
early  childhood  dev^elopment  for  all  pre-school  children.  Provide 
for  an  adequate  follow-through  in  the  primary  grades  of  the 
elementary  school. 

13.  Local  school  district  participation  in  Pilot  Experimental 
Programs  in  education  through  the  leadership  provided  by  the 
Tri-County  Curriculum  Center  at  California  State  College. 

14.  A continual  effort  to  improve  and  expand  the  curriculum  for 
all  children  and  in  all  phases  of  the  educational  program. 

The  elimination  of  substandard  housing  in  Fayette  County 
really  presents  a challenge.  A number  of  families  living  in  the 
substandard  dwelling  units  in  the  mining  communities  are  employed 
in  the  coal  industry  and  could  afford  much  better  housing.  These 
people,  due  to  their  income,  are  ineligible  for  public  housing  and 
cannot  be  encouraged  to  build  modern  housing  that  they  can  afford. 

There  are  a number  of  pensioners  and  retired  people  who  own  their 

own  homes  in  the  mining  communities  who  would  not  sell  them  and 
move  into  low-rent  housing  if  it  were  available.  These  families 

prefer  to  continue  to  live  in  the  homes  that  they  own,  even  though 

they  are  substandard. 

GOALS  FOR  HOUSING 

1.  Accelerate  the  program  for  providing  low-rent  public  housing 
for  the  elderly  and  continue  to  construct  other  low-rent 
housing  in  areas  where  the  demand  is  greatest. 
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GOALS  FOR  HOUSING; 


2.  Develop  a program  to  stimulate  the  private  housing  industry  to 
construct  housing  for  low  and  moderate  income  families. 

3.  Encourage  the  adoption  of  housing  codes  and  compel  property 
owners  of  substandard  housing  to  either  meet  modern  housing 
requirements  or  demolish  the  structure. 

4.  Effect  the  necessary  action  to  have  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  to  discontinue  subsidizing  the  rental  of  substandard 
dwellings  which  do  not  meet  the  minimum  standards  of  modern 
housing  codes. 

5.  Plan  a program  that  will  encourage  the  cities,  boroughs, 

and  townships  of  Fayette  County  to  keep  more  accurate  records 
of  demolition  of  old  houses  and  the  construction  of  new 
dwellings  and  submit  such  information  quarterly  to  the  Fayette 
County  Planning  and  Zoning  Commission. 

6.  Support  action  for  planned  neighborhoods  that  are  integrated 
socially,  economically  and  racially. 

The  migration  of  persons  between  15  and  34  years  of  age,  the 
most  productive  age  groups,  has  been  great  for  Fayette  County.  This 
is  a tragic  loss  for  the  county.  The  15.8%  decline  of  those  under 
five  years  of  age  is  a result  of  the  loss  of  persons  in  the  "parental” 
age  group  and  has  implications  for  the  future  school  program.  The 
only  age  group  substantially  increasing  in  numbers  included  thos 
over  65  years  of  age.  This  fact  suggest  that  a large  number  of 
persons  in  the  county  are  living  on  limited  fixed  incomes  and  have 
special  requirements  in  terms  of  housing,  health  facilities,  etc. 

Awareness  of  this  need  has  resulted  in  the  recent  completion  of  the 
East  View  Terrace  housing  project  in  Uniontown  which  includes  30  units  for 
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senior  citizens.  Additional  housing  for  the  elderly  has  been  provided 
through  the  conversion  of  Uniontown's  White  Swan  Hotel. 

It  is  probable  that  the  rate  of  outward  flow  of  people  from 
Fayette  will  tend  to  slow  do^^m  because  the  major  cutbacks  in  mining 
employment  have  already  occurred  and  because  the  number  of  manufacturing 
jobs  has  increased  with  prospects  of  continued  improvements.  A discuss- 
ion of  the  probable  shape  of  change  over  the  next  decades  is  included 
in  Part  III. 


AGE  COMPOSITION 

Analysis  of  the  county's  age  composition  is  needed  in  planning 
for  education,  recreation,  health,  and  welfare  programs.  Shifts  in  the 
age  structure  of  Fayette  County  are  illustrated  in  the  population 
pyramids  for  1950  and  1960  shown  on  page  11.  A population  pyramid 
conveys  the  composition  of  the  age-sex  structure  by  horizontal  bars 
which  represent  the  number  of  persons  in  each  age  group.  The  population 
pyramid  indicates  at  a glance  what  proportion  of  the  population  is  in 
each  stage  of  the  life  cycle  - pre-school,  school ,■  young  adult,  middle 
age  and  old  age.  = 

The  difference  between  the  1950  and  1960  population  pyramids 
reflect  the  effects  of  economic  and  social  declih“e.  in  population  com- 
position. In  areas  experiencing  decline  in  population  due  to  out-migra- 
tion, losses  may  -be  observed  in  the  decreasing  numbers  of  pre-school 
children  and  in  the  young  adult  groups.  A sharp  reduction  in  births  or 
in  the  parental  age  groups  in  one  time-period  shows  clearly  when  compar- 
ing population  pyramids  of  two  or  more  time-periods.  An  increase  in  the 
elderly  groups  can  be  discerned  in  a population  pyramid  which  tends  to  be 
heavy  at  the  top.  All  of  these  effects  can  be  seen  when  the  1950  and 
1960  pyramids  for  Fayette  County  are  compared. 


The  population  pyramid  for  1950  is  "younger"  than  that  for  1960 
It  will  be  noted  that  in  1950  in  the  middle  and  lower  sections  of  the 
pyramid,  the  bars  representing  the  youngest  age  groups  are  a result  of 
the  post-World  War  II  "baby  boom."  Birth  rates  were  fairly  high 
throughout  the  1950’ s,  but  rates  are  now  following  a downward  trend. 

The  young  population  of  1950  gives  the  pyramid  a relatively  normal 
shape  in  contrast  to  the  1960  pyramid  which  is  more  irregular. 

The  effects  of  out-migration  and  decreasing  births  between  1950 
and  1960  for  the  age  groups  under  5,  15  to  24  and  25  to  34  can  be  seen 
in  Table  4.  The  percentage  decrease  during  the  decade  for  these  three 
groups  was  -15.87o,  -27.87,  and  -35.8%,  respectively.  The  interrelation- 
ship of  age  groups  is  obvious  since  the  loss  of  the  "parental"  category 
means  a decline  in  the  number  of  resident  births.  Especially  note- 
worthy is  the  23.9%  increase  in  persons  over  65  years  of  age. 

Table  4 is  a thumbnail  summary  of  data  on  the  change  of  age 
composition  in  Fayette.  It  shows  most  simply  the  impact  of  recent  change 
for  the  school  age  group  and  the  elderly  who  will  require  special  kinds 
of  programs  and  facilities.  There  were  3,854  fewer  school-age  children 
in  1960  than  in  1950;  3,624  more  persons  over  65  years  of  age;  and  the 
median  age  of  the  population  has  moved  upward  by  3.4  years. 

Table  4 

SUMMARY  OF  AGE  COMPOSITION  DATA 
1950-1960,  Fayette  County 

Age  1960  1950 

Under  18  60,477  . , 64,331 

65  and  Over  18,779  ' 15,155 

Median  Age  31.9  28.5  - 


Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Population 
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REPORT  ON  EDUCATION 


1.  Main  criticism  is  of  the  teachers.' 

(a)  Show  favorites 

(b)  Do  not  teach.  Waste  time  in  class. 

(c)  Stress  grades  too  much  over  subject  matter. 

(d)  Tech  school  students  complain  of  too  many  study  halls. 

(e)  ” ''  ” have  no  freedom  of  elective. 

(f)  ” ''  " have  feeling  of  non  acceptance  in 

home  high  school. 

(g)  Teachers  ignor  cheating.  KnoxA/  that  it  exists  but  do 
nothing  about  it. 

(h)  Students  are  labeled  in  their  home  schools  and 
atmosphere  is  permitted  to  continue. 

(i)  Teachers  do  nothing  to  command  respect  of  student  body., 

2.  Of  Schools  in  general. 

(a)  Student  councils  are  a farce.  Students  feel  so  and  do 
not  worry  about  electing  other  responsible  students  as 
their  representatives. 

(b)  Grading  systems  should  be  uniform  within  a school.  Each 
teacher  has  different  standards  of  grading. 

(c)  Year  books  are  considered  a plaything  done  by  the  class 
sponsor  or  year  book  sponsor  and  not  representative  of 
the  class  itself. 

(d)  School  administrators  offer  to  fake  credits  where  they 
do  not  meet  state  requirements. 

(e)  Students  are  not  encouraged  to  "mix"  in  any  way  with 
others  not  in  their  classes  or  area  of  study.  Never 
thrown  together  even  in  elective  classes. 

V 

3.  Of  School  boards. 

(a)  Members  of  school  boards  should  have  to  meet  certain 
requirements  and  qualifications. 

(b)  School  boards  should  be  elected  on  a non  partisan  basis. 

No  party  affiliation. 

.(c)  School  boards  are  not  selective  enough  of  their  personnel 
as  to  qualifications  and  consequently  too  many  school  jobs 
are  political  plums  and  not  for  the  welfare  or  benefit 
of  the  taxpayer  and  students  involved. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  HOME 


I.  Biggest  Concern:  Lack  of  Communication  between  parents  and  kids; 

Generation  Gap. 

Suggested  Remedies:  Listening  - practice. 

II . Major  concern  of  young  persons:  Problems  in  Poverty  Homes. 

These  include  needs  for  legislation  in  areas  defining 
responsibilities  of  the  home  as  opposed  to  the  responsibilities 
of  legal  authorities.  These  include  such  agencies  as  Ghild 
Welfare,  Probation  office,  etc.  Who  is  responsible  for  a 
child  who  is  mistreated  by  his  parents  or  guardians. 

Gorament  by  Miss  Garner  that  such  agencies  usually  see 

themselves  as  merely  law  enforcers.  Also,  problem  of  finding  people 

willing  to  take  the  reponsibility  of  informing  on  parents  who  mistreat 

their  children.  Perhaps  there  is  a need  for  laws  to  protect  such 

informers  from  prosecution. 

III.  Third  Major  Goncern:  What  can  be  done  to  relieve  cultural 
deprivation  of  children  brough  up  in  such  homes.  Need  for  understanding 
of  the  problem  by  the  general  public.  And,  also,  for  legislation  which 
seeks  to  compensate  these  kids  educationally  - thru  grants,  etc.; 

also,  personally  through  expanded  lunch  programs  and  perhaps  even 
provision  for  clothing  and ‘allowance.  What  can  the  place  of  youth 
be  in  solving  the  problems  of  our  community?  We  like  the  idea  of  a 
continuing  board  to  hope  to  influence  the  community  institutions  and 
hopefully  to  secure  change  in  crucial  areas.  Personal  commitment  is 
definitely  a necessary  factor. 

IV.  Concern  for  Public  Housing  Adequacy.  What  needs  to  be  done  in  this 
area.  Hope  for  Government  continued  support.  Group  recognized  that  the 
family  is  a unit  integral  to  our  society’s  well  being  and  realized  that 


an  adequate  home  is  a prerequisite  to  a healthy  family  structure. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  HO>IE 


PAGE  2 


Crowding  is  a major  cause  of  social  deterioration,  delinquency,  etc. 

V.  Home's  Relation  to  Delinquency  in  General.  Again,  some  comments: 
Lack  of  privacy,  proper  nourishment,  love  and  security  can  encourage 
delinquency.  This  is  not  limited  to  low  income  families  but  it  also 
becoming  more  frequent  In  middle  and  higher  income  brackets. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS: 

The  home  is  an  integral  part  of  our  society  and  the  government 
should  take  whatever  steps  necessary  to  secure  the  healthy  development 
of  the  family  structure.  A destruction  of  this  unit  leads  to  social 
disintegration  and  a myriad  of  social  ills.  This  can  be  prevented 
if  the  present  trend  toward  disintegration  can  be  halted  through 
personal  and  collective  effort. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  HOME 


PAGE  3 


There  is  a great  communication  gap  between  the  parent  and  the 
child.  The  parents  were  stationary  in  mind,  and  they  form  their  own  opinions 
and  will  steadfastly  stick  by  them,  and  that  parents  really  do  not 
understand  about  their  children.  Going  off  on  this  subjects  leads  to 
the  point  of  children  always  getting  their  ov/n  way.  The  question  was 
asked  if  children  were  disillusioned  with  being  told  no.  Parents  were 
said  to  have  human  attributes  and  love  was  a general  part  of  their 
humani ties . 

The  system  of  child  raising  then  and  now  was  discussed  in  two 
views;  the  strict  was  opposed  to  the  part  of  being  pals.  From  this  we 
derived  the  attitude  of  respect.  We  arrived  at  two  tangents;  earned 
and  automatic.  Tne  statement  was  make  that  we  should  not  only  respect 
differences  but  indifferences.  Goncern  for  the  parent  was  also  a topic 
of  discussion.  Again  we  come  to  the  old  generation  as  opposed  to  the 
new  or  now  generation.  It  was  stated  that  the  old  generation  was 
family  centered  and  that  the  now  generation  was  more  to  the  world 
wide  aspect  of  life.  The  point  was  brought  up  that  the  bridge  to  the 
generation  gap  could  be  crossed  if  th^  parents  would  set  up  communication 
to  the  child  at  an  early  age.  The  question  was  asked  if  there  was  a need 
for  authority.  Ideas  on  that  statement  v^ere  up  to  a certain  point,  thus 
breaking  down  the  wall  of  saying  "No''. 

The  meeting  went  off  in  a tangent,  going  from  laws  to  moral  and 
immoral  situations.  Laws  and  Ja^A^7alking.  To  ignore  laws  or  to  change 
them  - Does  the  end  justify  the  means?  The  question  was  then  asked  if  or  how 
much  the  home  contributes  to  your  life.  It  was  stated  that  is  had  a 
great  influence  during  the  early  years  of  youth.  This  was  said  to  have 
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REPORT  ON  THE  HOME 


PAGE  4 


bearing  on  your  future  judgement,  materialistic  and  imaginary.  It  was 
also  stated  that  the  home  gave  an  in-depth  view  of  life  (family).  The 
next  subject  brought  up  was  morality  in  the  home.  Tne  statment  was  made 
and  agreed  upon  that  the  morality  was  first  tasted  in  the  home  but 
thrived  in  society.  It  was  also  said  that  the  environment  played  an 
important  part.  The  parent's  "Guide  to  the  Moral  Code"  was  also 
mentioned.  Work  was  also  mentioned;  as  a duty  to  people,  to  society 
to  live  (food)  and  as  the  satisfaction  in  achievement.  Contributions 
center  sround  the  school  and  the  home  is  losing  it’s  influence  and 
becoming  a very  private  institution. 

The  need  for  Teen  Centers  was  discussed  and  found  to  be  in 
great  demand.  The  schools  were  suggested  as  a possible  place  to  hold 
such  affairs  because  of  the  facilities  if  afforded.  A date  was  set 
for  a future  meeting  at  the  Pit,  Coffee  House,  at  8:00  p.m.  until 
midnight.  The  meeting  broke  up  around  5:40  p.m.  It  was  held  at  the 
Pit,  May  21,  1969.  Tlie  future  meeting  date  is  June  7. 
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REPORT  OF  PEER  GROUP 


Effect  of  Dress  on  Person 


In  high  school  age  group,  dress  is  more  important.  There  is  a 
feeling  of  being  "left  out"  if  unable  to  conform. 


College  age  group  felt  that  it  was  unimportant.  The  person, 
themself,  was  of  greater  importance.  However,  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  "sloppy"  appearance  contributed  to  bad  and  sloppy 
work  habits,  shows  lack  of  respect  for  self  and  others. 


They  felt  that  type  of  clothing  should  be  up  to  the  individual. 
Most  high  school  students  revolt  because  they  want  to  attract 
attention. 


Movies 


The  group  thought  the  new  rating  system.  If  parents  take  the 
time  to  explain  why  they  do  not  want  the  child  to  go  to  certain 
movies,  the  child  is  generally  more  reasonable. 

Vietnam  War 

All  felt  that  the  U.  S.  was  right  and  shouldn't  back  out. 

Draft  card  burners  should  be  punished. 


R.O.T.C. 


All  agreed  that  it  was  an  advantage  to  have  it  on  campus. 
Sex  and  Morals 


The  discussion  was  not  completed.  No  definite  opinion  yet. 

Too  much  publicity  on  isolated  cases. 

Voting  Age 

It  was  agree  that  the  voting  age  should  not  be  changed.  All 
felt  that  at  18  one  is  too  immature  and  not  responsible  enough  to  make 
such  judgments.  Voter  is  more  responsible  when  earning  money  and 
paying  taxes. 

Schools 

Student  Council  should  be  able  to  present  problems  in  an  orderly 
and  respectful  fashion. 

There  should  be  respect  between  students  and  teachers  - More 
open  communications.  Teacher  and  students  should  meet  together  to 
discuss  problems. 
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News  Media  - General  feelings  of  discontent  and  apprension,  in  particular: 

. Media  seems  to  be  waiting  for  violence  and  bizarre  behavior. 

Aim  seems  to  be  "Sell  News"  rather  than  "Present  News. 

2.  TV  makes  war,  riots,  murder,  etc.,  more  real.  As  a group, 
the  news  media  approves  of  killing  by  concensus  - That 

is  WAR.  V 

3.  News  is  often  mishandled.  Interviev/ers  lead  questioning 
and  distort  answers.. 

4.  Would  like  to  see  decrease  in  violence  as  sanctioned  by 
news  media.  Wars,  in  particular,  are  presented  as 
"Great  Adventures  with  the  U.S . as  the  White  Knight." 

Campus  Protests:  Students  at  this  campus  are,  in  general,  very  conservative. 

1.  Riots  can  be  caused  or  prevented  by  improper  or  proper 
handling  of  student  grievances. 

2.  Many  students  do  not  know  the  proper  ways  to  present  their 
problems,  or  have  found  the  way  blocked  by  hard-headed, 
tradition-minded,  administrators  and  faculty. 

3.  Unanswered  Questions  - 

How  can  students  make  demands? 

Who  should  handle  negotiations? 

4.  In  general,  riots  and  destruction  of  property,  accomplish 
little. 

Vietnam  - 

1.  A political  war 

2.  If  we  pull  out,  we  will  lose  face. 


Some  results  of  earlier  meeting  with  Ed  Shoenbach  are: 

A.  Censorship  - 

1.  Emphasis  should  be  on  parental  control  rather  than  specific  laws. 

2.  Youth  do  not  feel  that  profanity  is  corrupting,  per  se. 

Profanity  has  definite  effect  on  adults  which  youth  fell 
is  unjustified. 


3. 
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In  addition  to  our  meeting,  I am  attempting  to  devise  a reliable 
and  valid  questionaire  which  will  be  presented  to  students  for  approval. 

If  they  feel  I am  polling  their  interests  in  a fair  manner,  this 
questionaire  will  be  used  in  area  schools  (as  I obtain  approvals) 
to  sample  these  areas.  ^ 

I will  send  you  a copy  for  your  study  and  comments  and  will  bring 
the  final  form  before  Mrs.  Braemer's  committe  for  final  approval. 

I am  negotiating  for  the  use  of  University  Resources  to 
help  in  the  analysis  of  results. 
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GENERAL  COMMENTS: 


School  Boards: 

1.  School  Board  members  should  be  paid  a salary. 

2.  School  Board  members  should  be  elected  or  appointed 
on  an  honor  system. 

The  current  tenure  system  has  become  a deterrent  to  a good, 
modern,  progressive  education. 

A bad  study  system  prevails  in  the  schools.  Classrooms  are 
too  large,  and  seats  are  too  close. 

Some  teachers  curse  in  the  classroom. 

Vocational  students  are  not  permitted  to  take  language 
classes  or  other  academic  courses. 

Sports  Coaches  are  inadequate  teachers  of  other  subjects. 

Vocational  schools  are  good  but  education  system  bad. 

A home  and  school  visitor  should  bridge  the  gap  between 
parent,  child  and  community. 

Youth  needs  better  awareness  of  the  avenues  of  communication 
and  help  with  the  establishment  which  are  available  to  them. 

Youth^s  major  problem  appears  to  be  the  lack  of  respect  for 
anything  or  anyone.  There  is  also  a lack  of  proper  directional 
authority. 

People  alienated  from  society  commit  crimes. 

Non-belief  of  a law  allows  for  breaking  it. 

Crimes  without  victims  are  the  crimes  which  youth  feel 
should  not  be  wrong  simply  because  society  says  they  are  wrong. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  drugs,  youth  feels  that  laws  should 
be  changed  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  youth.  It  should  not 
be  wrong  because  society  feels  it  is  wrong. 

Our  society  tries  to  be  relative  in  terms  of  the  needs  of 
the  people  - adults,  but  not  children. 

Alcoholism  and^its  use  are  a major  concern  of  today’s  youth. 

Majority  does  not  give  any  credence  to  the  rights  of  the 
minority,  even  in  voting  problem. 

The  adults  are  apathetic  toward  youth  because  they  interpret 
them  as  being  irresponsible. 

Youth  needs  a place  to  meet  and  discuss  problems.  More 
neighborhood  youth  centers  are  needed. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  SCHOOLS: 


The  student  council  should  meet  m.ore  often  and  arrange  more 
activities.  ' 

The  need  for  better  cafeterias  and  better  food. 

There  is  a need  for  more  organized  sports  for  girls. 

A students  suggests  that  French  and  Biology  be  available 
for  students  of  eighth  grade. 

A drama  class  should  be  organized  for  grade  school  classes. 
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OF  couKn 

Forest  Jounty,  Pann ay Ivaia,  is  rural  with  a population  in  I960 
of  4,4^5,  according  to  csnsus  figuras.  Population  in  rorsst  County 
i^achaU  its  iaa-druoiB  in  1940  i^th  5,791  paarls.  dines  than  until  1960 
thsra  had  baan  a steady,  siigiit  decline  each  ciacads.  fne  population 
has  inersassd  11.5^  to  5*000  sines  I960,  accoraing  to  prov^isijnal  po^j- 
ulation  figures  proviaau  by  - annsylvanls-  ^jtata  Pl&^Xiixix  Board,  Inly 
one  otnar  Northwest srn  Pennsylvania  county,  arren,  axesiisd  Forest 
County's  prssaat  increase  in  population  during  this  p:riod. 

Iha  ;-opaiatiori  increasos  i^rsiue/idoualj?  during  tae  tourist,  iisiiing 
and  h-nting  seasons.  a.iy  of  tness  people  stay  a few  ua.>3  wrtion  they 
occxxpj  tha  nearly'  7,000  vacawion  hosass  in  Forest  Courity. 

In  1965  it  was  93ti;,4atad  that  17 « of  tho  people  wurs  youth  9 to 
19  year's  of  ago,  Froji  various  statistics  it  is  recognia-sd  that  ths 
auiabir  of  paoplr  above  o5  years  of  age  in  Forost  County  rarsks  higher 
t-ian  tna  average  for  other  counties, 

Faiiily  iacmes  in  Forest  County  tsnd  to  cluster  in  to 

§6,000  rangs,  altiou._;h  there  aro  consit^ar  ble  nuisbars  (oao-fsorth  of 
the  total)  wi'iose  incoasa  in  1)59  wsrs  less  than  ^1,000. 

^lajor  industries  in  ths  county  s'e  glass  laaking,  iuEberinc.;  and 
Eanufaeture  of  s^ll  plastic  erticlss. 


II 

The  12  adult  ana  ? youth  aieffibers  of  the  Forest  County  Go  xiittee 
were  selected  so  toat  each  could  represent  well  religion,  education, 
health,  public  -el  are,  or  organisations  concerned  with  youth  values. 

Two  lasetings  of  tiie  full  eoiamittee  were  nelu,  Ther*a  was  one 
mee-ixig  of  youth.  The  aajor  eoraiunities  of  last  and  rfest  Forest  were 
well  rapresented  at  each  full  corsaittea  fteating. 

Cooperationwas  well  estatiishjd  with  lost  Forest  school  faculty 
representatives  and  stuaexita.  Five  ua:.tbers  of  thi  Youth  Uoasiittee  are 
tean-leacers  in  4-i'  Clubs,  fhey  e^epressea  opinions  on  eaucation,  fa^ii- 
iiy  life  and  youth  values. 
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Thj  followinr,  prablam  afea;^  v/9£*o  idaiiiiliad  b/  tho  Count/  CjiUuittia 
and  liatad  b/  vote  in  order  of  iiaportarica s 
Education 
Job  ^pportunitias 
Hacraation 


oxiij;.  IV 

A,  ATioia 

iducaLlon 


An  aaucation  probiaa  brought  out  at  tha  a^aotin  3 is  that  thax'3  is 
littls  choica  of  alactivas  far  high  sciiool  atuciafita.  iix&ra-ourricular 
activitias  ara  also  quits  liiititid,  tack  of  travsl  rac;iiitiea  for  stu- 
dants  wMa  a^-ay  after  aciiuol  or  corua  at  night  for  such  activities  ciis- 
courages  organisation  of  actiool  clubs  or  intex’-school  oonfcusts, 

'lore  is  a probim  that  «'r  3 revealaa  in  coumiittso  discussion,  cuid 
»rai3  docuaijntsd  by  a 1^6?  Gollega  f^raduatc,  ^no  ob  ainsd  aer  ^ r jijarator/ 
education  in  Forest  Count/.  wrote j “Although  ->ur  couxity  is  iiiuit.?d 

30«i»whal  financiail/,  wa  aust  xaako  an  effort  to  secure  teachers  with 
good  qualifications  arid  proper  cartificati-in  in  tno  area  the/ *11  be 
toacnin.i  in  Forest  ja  Schools.  I feel  m nood  now  toaching  ideas  and. 
laothods,  ihdso  toachors  should  bo  continuall/  chocked  on  their  actual 
t'oacaiirg  acecffijulishaonts  and  ci&sarooii  conduct”. 

More  advanced  coui^sas  with  "in  daptii  stud/"  3 .oulcl  ba  offered  and 
well-qualifieci  toachors  provided  for  thesi  was  another  probloia  itionti- 
fiea, 

A.ppropriat3  agOiXios  to  bring  about  needed  changes  are:  Tha  School 
r;oard,  farexit  Teachers  Association,  Boosters,  and  otnar  coxxoaunit/  organ- 
izations, 

Thasa  groups  alao  shoula  explore  this  possibility  of  ha^ong  one  high 
school  for  ths  area.  Tais  wjuld  pjnait  aoro  slactivos,  more  advaxicad 
C(Mr39S  and  mora  spacialis&ad  teachers. 

Job  w-ogortta^itius 

Tha  lack  of  eiKiUgh  local  job  opportunities  was  rated  secouu  hij.,h- 
est  In  s^riority.  Although  soae  thou-^ht  mors  industries  are  needer,  ail 
agr  eed  that  many  more  jobs  could  be  created  by  3. q ending  outdoor  recre- 
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at  ion  faciiitias.  Outaoor  racr’sation  without  a doubt  is  /oroot 
County  *s  numbon  otu  3ou£*ca  o£  incoiuo. 


uuch  activitioa  as  snow-mobils  iravol  and  contista,  all-tsrrain- 
va.jicla  racss,  canos  urips,  toatin  , water  aai'est/  ovanto,  auto  tour- 
iOi-^or  pioasuroj  oatablishinr::  raaort  laotals  antj  camp  rrouiids,  and 
hantiicrafue  would  mki  foany  jobs  for  adults  aiKt  youth,  iiii  In^iiaxi 
Su.i.ar  dastivai  atiuiulatas  thsss  activ..tiodj  hence  ciore  jobs, 

Peopia  inters  stad  in  Isiaure-ticie  activity  who  ha\;3  money  or 
land  should  be  encoura|?;ad  to  it  into  quality  recreation  i'acilities, 
iiecreation  Boards  am.  govsrruaantai  units  w/iile  rapp-ortin^  ebtabli ali- 
ment of  facilities  would  increase  a-aiploycEient  anci  i^us  boost  local 
acons^B/, 

It  was  reported  that  the  iuiabor  inuustry  nusds  .;Boru  trains.*  labor. 
”xin  the  job  training*’,  sea.as  to  be  tha  answer  her 3,  GovsrnissntaJL  agen- 
cies anmiid  help  .-dT-h  this  training, 

IsGreacion 


Paeds  for  youth  recreation j 

1.  ochoolcousa  should  be  open  in  ouMaar  for  supe  •vised 
recreation, 

2,  improva  school  library  program;,  upen  fioriosta  ublic 
Library  ff^any  more  houi-s  aund  at  tiiaas  wu^n  younhare  most 
apt  to  use  the  facility. 

3*  adults  to  help  .-Ian,  orgarjiiie  and  supervise. 

/+.  ocaeduiea  use  of:  facilities,  jaicludlng  early  evening 
for  tsens  who  m’;rk, 

5,  iJ-t^vle  leapu®  ball  is  fine  for  t2-year-olos,  but  a 
sixuilar  progi-s^ii  is  needed  for  Uie  13  to  Ip-year-olds, 

6,  CiOre  recreatio:.  features  are  needed  for  ^.^irls, 

7,  opportunity  to  acnieve.  Ixs  Junior  fii*e..iar^ 

B,  ilora  *’big  brothers”  to  pla^y  or  work  with  youtn  in 
one-parent  nousehoids. 


In  the  area  of  youth  values,  rocraation  plays  an  mportant  role, 
the  1969  College  Irad  -we  questiorsea  wrote,  ”I  feel  uhst  oome  of  to- ay’s 
social  problems  sterH  from  a lack  of  recreati-onal  facilities  within  the 
County,  A person  must  h^ve  a car  and  travel  lu  to  25  miles  to  see  a 
movie,  go  bowling,  or  t,£ke  part  in  aost  other  activities.'' 

All  of  the  recreation  needs  for  youth  list  id  ruq  liry  r3la».ivjly 
little  financial  help,  except  ths  exp&xiiieci.  library  pro.i2raui3,  bach 
laore  local  val-mtary  loaoers  ;.ii  is  rnsquirel,  however,  a paiu  recreational 
activities  ciirect-er  along  ’.vith  the  voluntaxers  couxa  solve  more  readily 
the  problem:,  (•btting  monay  to  pay  such  a director  :m/  ba  out  of  tha 
question. 


The  Farast  ochool  .'Board  seems  to  ba  the  most  appropria'^a  org&n- 

i'ijation  wl'iich  shoulu  be  raquastad  to  tindertake  3;,/an sor Si.ip  for  fulfiil- 
ifig  the  recreation  na-eds  of  youth,  Pr‘s saiicly  thu  Boaru  -sponsors  swita- 
xdng  instructioi'j  and  water  sfifaty  x->2i'ograrJiS  for  'e'larierrville  anu  rionsssa 
ar-.eas. 
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laid  racrdation  progTam  wail  be  broaoen^d  to  incluo'e  otner 

nsedad  actiwitiaa. 


The  needs  could  beat  be  cal3ad  to  tii@  Board’d  attention  by  iirst 
getting  tha  suppiort  of  parents  ttirough  an  educational  catipaign  con- 
ductad  by  P.T.A.  officers  durin'  maotin  s .ifnd  torough  newspapers  and 
letters.  Tn-wi  & coi^mittea  sdght  attend  a ociiool  Lo€u*d  aieetjjng  socie 
tiiua  befora  the  bud.  at  Is  fornjals.ted  ana  as.;  for  a aititmor  recreation 
prograi:i  director. 

b.  '-LaC(i''.Kli'<rAriONii  SUhi'^iAiil 

The  Goatfiiitt.30  knows  that  financial  assistance  is  nsefrod  to  9:l  edits 
solving  the  problaros  rev^.alsd  for  childi'en  and  youth  in  tha  ar^&s  of 
educatioii,  Jon  opportunities  and  recreation,  but  beliavas  that  .liuch  can 
be  vione  tnrou#»n  voluntary  lia  .ars  ip,  ana  interisifiod  service  by  a.  sn- 
cies  already  wall  .established. 

Incouragiiiy  , outh  with  taci.fai  supervision  to  aasucis  more  res^on- 
aibiaity  in  hsliing  to  piiUi,  organise  and  onduct  recrea-ion  activities 
likely  would  give  xmr  ralous  results. 


here  la  another  quotation  out  of  the  letter  i‘ro;u  the  ’69  dollege 
Grao  nati'/e  of  rorast  Gounty:  ”1  feel  t:;at  cxir  youth  need  to  Ijs  given 
crsdit  ifirtiere  craait  is  cue.  Itost  psople  fail  to  ivjaliate  that  it  is 
a adnority  of  to.uiy’s  youth  tho.t  is  caasln;  touay’d  turruoil.  These 
youth  a-:*e  given  ex  rsni-e  publicity  wrdle  tna  avirare  teeirnger  saa./  go 
contiiiuauly  unrsoticed  as  he  works  for  *.ia  3;.«3miug  cioney,  does  vjI- 
untaer  work,  brings  an  el.orl^^  p rson  hooie  daring  a rain  storiu,  or 
visits  a shut-in.” 
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ytu,Qv^up 

Duriiig  the  relatively  short,  busy  tine  the  Goarisittee  on  Chilvirea 
and  fouth  has  functioiiad,  discussion  at  laeatiriga  created  a noticeable 
increase  of  interest  in  youth  problai.s  and  their  possible  solutions. 
Thie  interest  to  some  extent  will  be  carried  over  to  misetin  s of  other 
youth  organisations  such  aa  church,  achool  and  4-H  Clubs. 
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3«org9  iJastnsr,  ^^ariaxivilla 

Gary  L-raihaiip,  I ion  as  La 

i4rs.  -^Ary  3,  Ji,  Jaat  Hickory 

Paul  Pascai'oila,  Tiaiouta 

>?2*s.  Louisa  Phillips,  Karisnvilla 

:lav.  "iaiph  Hofriina,  Tionast^a 

i'ii’s.  Alica  ochracan^ost,  i^ar  i an  villa 

Kj‘a.  ivat.'ilaan  Schwabanbauar,  Tionasta 

Harl  P.  oaifi’art,  HarianvUla 

Mrs,  rtanc/  1.  Ihoup,  He ri an villa 

I'l's.  Floranca  iso,  1.  b.  1,  fiemasLa 

.eussali  ii.  liaith,  Chainaan,  Tionasta 

Youth 

iSiliiaii  Anuring,  Harianviila 

iiiss  babbie  Mcn^iUJaiug,  i,  D,  2,  liaiouta 

Paul  Maaly,  .i.  D,  1,  lionasta 

Harolc  Hoa^ars,  Henry’s  band,  E,  i), , bil  dity 

Hiss  K*ancy  S eigart,  Timosta 

Hiss  J^tjuis  .yagnsi',  ii,  n,  1,  TionasT-a 

Dean  HcFaii,  Youth  Uo-Gnair/iian,  last  Hickory 

>iAJOti  (HGAKlMIl^^JSIo  PAliflOIrATIil} 

Tho  Forest  Count/  Doard  of  Assist&jca  proviaad  clerical  sar- 
vica  for  saneing  isttars,  ct^atifig  notice  cares  and  the  t/i-ing  of 
taia  reiX>rt.  .‘ostage  for  tiis  aiasting  an.nounee&ant 3 also  sfaa  pro- 
viced. 


liTs,  Hary  3,  ii,  .•bcocutive  bireccop,  helped  pat  the  County 
Cocaaittae  startad  and  served  as  sacretar,  airing  its  iiisatings. 

The  Cooperative  detansion  ...arvica  of  Forest  County,  Ldra.  .xancy 
G.  Shoup,  Cxtansian  1 onr^  conov.ist,  ava  aug/eations  on  co.isaittee 
organiaacion  and  function,  and  provi-  ad  infonaaiior*  on  the  county 
situation  sapaclai-ly  ooncsrialng  fariillas. 

The  For  3 3t  County  Coiamlsaion  ars  p?rovidati  a rocat  in  the  court- 
house for  the  County  Cufisrdttee  to  ioeet. 

-Apprjciati on  of  cooperation  is  axtenced  t^o  th  ? orga.  ir.ations 
ciantioned,  to  contributors  of  ideas,  ana  to  Forest  irs-ss,  the 
county's  t vie  e-week  1/  nswspapar,  and  ths  oell/  now3,v.a^>?rs  of  Oil 
City,  Titusville  and  arren. 


PRS'ACE 


Ona  cJT  tho  mxTBT  dovcdoped  to  doscribo  problciis  liiich  odst 

la  CAii'  e».iltai‘0  is  '\irbaa  c^risisc"  V^JJLo  it  is  most  cortrdidj^  trao  tliat 

car  oitioss  each  trlth  its  expanding  megoJ  opoHs » havo  j:irc'£;Dn>>jd  « focal 

point  for  dissensionj  dlstiirbsnoe  oj;d  diseussioni  rural  areas  also  aro 

ixifoetod  vdth  thoir  cun.  psln  and  cosial  Kaladios,-> 

Cru*  p'oH.eas  ar©  r-’?t  so  oTident  to  tho  casual  obsori/'ort  or  as  siis« 

cpt3-blo  to  ergoiriisat-ioa  as  those  of  e-ir  rcoro  sopHsticatcd  “citj’’  co^'K’i.nss 

NoTertholcssa  scs-s  rGCOgnition  mat  bo  glvBJis  seno  voieo  raised  to  spool: 

» 

for  thoEO  idio  thdly  li'i^  thedr  ouiis  often  isolated,  '’Qoiot  Criaise" 
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Ihe  County  Ccri’jnitt-ce  ri^s  comprised  of  80  youth  and  20  adults  selected 
from  all  Talks  of  lifce  Tha  youth  v;ere  chosen  from  the  six  school  districts 
in  the  County,  providing  ccaplete  area  coverages 

An  introduction  meeting  uas  held  in  the  fall  of  1968,  at  T.'hich  time 
major  problem  areas  -ijore  brought  out  by  the  cornmittee*  Upon  observing 
that  the  paramount  needs  of  the  area  held  close  relationships,  it  vfas 
decided  to  break  the  committee  into  sub-camaittees,  namely  Education, 

Home  Enviromaent,  and  Youth  Values. 

The  Educational  Committee  v/as  headed  by  an  adult  Co-Chairman  and 
composed  of  other  interested  Conmaittee  nemberse  There  duties  being  to 
canvas  the  County  compiling  data  on  major  educational  proolems. 

The  Home  Environment  Coimnittee  v/as  headed  by  an  adult  Co-Chairman 
and  Tfas  also  composed  of  interested  cornxaittee  metibers.  Tliere  duties 
consisted  of  investigating  poverty  areas  and  any  problems  and  suggestions 
■which  developed  at  the  County  meetings. 

The  Youth  Values  Committee  v/as  headed  b^'-  a youth  Co-Chairman  and 
•was  comprised  entire],y  of  youth  members.  This  committee  Y;as  involved 
■with  searching  the  County  for  problems  v.^hich  affect  todays  youth. 


MEETII'JGS 


Type  of  Meetings 

A.  Sub- CoriOTiit  tees 

Youth  Values 
Home  Environment 
Education 

B.  Full  County  Meetings 

C.  Environmental  Meetings  (on  the  spot) 


Number  Sessions  Held 


8 

5 

6 
h 
9 


Total  Number  of  Meetings 

Attendance  and  representation  throughout  the  County  during  these 
meetings  was  sho’-m  quite  strongly  in  the  rural  zones,  such  as,  Path  Valley 
V/aynesboro  and  Scotland  ai’eas. 

Percentages  concerning  groups  of  attendance  are  as  follows: 


1.  Poverty  Class  _ U2  % 

2.  Professional  Class  30  % 

3.  Laboring  Class  16  % 

li.  Students  in  College  12  % 

1.  Youth  6k  % 

2.  Parents  10  % 

3.  Minority  Groups  17  % 

U.  Unknovms  9 % 
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r 

f 

: ohn  Slinmisr 
ebbie  Mallory 
^dgar  i^aith 
itto  Kroeger 
viicaas  Stouffer 
It*,  Gaorge  Baker,  H.D, 
][*eda  Dixon 
illda  Line-vTeaver 

*ck  Reidout 
ieda  Greer 
Uola  Plantz 
'.icmas  Englerth 
JLaks  E,  Martin 
iick  T.  Erov/n 
Imglas  Niemond 
irolyn  McCartney 
Inneth  Katusin 
1!'S*  Robert  Graham 
J chard  Anglo 
is,  Robert  Adileman 
norable  George  Eppinger 


Am?  Caim.TIEE 


James  Robert,  County  Chairman 


Ro  Do  if2f  Chamber sburg.  Pa, 

2617805 

Child  Care  Office  Franklin  County 

26U4I25  ext,  27 

255  Miller  St,,  Chamber  sburg,  Pa. 

2o3hlS9 

132  Harvest  Lane,  Oiambersburg,  Fa, 

26b5321 

Principal,  Central  Jr®  High,  Chambersburg 

2639281 

Fayetteville,  ?a. 

3523lt63 

Rc  Da  i^2y  Fayetteville,  Pa, 

3522921 

1619  Clinton  Ave,,  Chamber  sburg,  Pa, 

263li2C[; 

1^8  Wo  Cathi’ine  St.,  Chambersburg,  ?a. 

26399ii8 

Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa, 

26U4lhl 

Fulton  County  Child  Care,  1!  c Connells  our  g 

U853553 

R,  D.  j^CL,  Chambersburg,  Pa, 

261j7^4  28 

R.  Do  #3,  Chambersburg,  Pa, 

2639297 

116  So,  Second  St,,  Chambersburg,  Pa® 

2oh2628 

2125  Lincoln  Way  East,  Chamber sbm’g.  Fa. 

3523209 

Dry  Run,  Pa. 

3192393 

53  Woodland  Way,  Chamber sbui'g,  Pa, 

26a9l;28 

701;  Philadelphia  Ave.,  Chambersburg,  Pa, 

2631905 

76U  Linco]-n  W'ay  East,  Chamber sbiu’g,  Pa, 

263I205 

920  Leidig  Drive,  Chaabor sburg,  Pa, 

2ol497h7 

Franklin  County  Court  House,  Chambersburg 

265)4125  Gxtc  10 

'■'■I 
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Ldilt  Comrsittee  (Continued) 


Richard  Layman,  M.D. 

Professional  Arts  Bldg.,  Chamber sburg,  Pa. 

2638Ii6l 

li chard  Nye 

7^  N.  Main  St.,  Chambersburg,  ?a. 

26>i5387 

tetty  Jo  Schaeffer 

li31  '>'*•  '^,'ueen  St.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

26382ii3 

Fionas  McClearn 

115  Brumbaugh  Ave.,  Chambersbui'g,  P'^. 

2638157 

.i 


ii 

■•s 


Chambersburg  Area 


borah  Purvis,  Youth  Co-Chcirmnn  836  Loncoin  V/ay  ¥est, 

C::ambersburg,  P-'’ . 


irilyn  Backofen 
uda  Burr 
yce  Hess 
ioQuel  Stan’ 
lymond  Barnhart 
'ter  Blair 


50  Midland  Drive,  Ghambarsburg,  . 


A. 

R. 

Chambersbur 

Pa 

R. 

R . 

Chambersburg, 

Pa 

R. 

R. 

Paye  tte ville , 

Pa 

B.  iio  7/8,  Box  226,  Chanbersburg,  ?= . 
T.'ilson  i-.ve.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


[y  Bumbaugh 
hise  Brora 
||ryl  Ed'A'artis, 
►ight  Shaffer, 
dy  Vihite 
►aald  STdngler 
3ve  Marshall 
anne  I^vis 
len  Jenkins 


R.  R.  Chambarsourg,  ?a . 

6Iil  Hollyvvell  Ave.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
School  Chaiimian  132  E,  Catherine  3t.,  Ghamb  ^rsbui’g,  x' 

School  Chairman  31  Dhlnut  St.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

« 

30  Tiest  South  St,,  Chambersburaj  ?-a. 

622  S,  M-^in  St.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

8I4O  Lincoln  ICay  Yiest,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
223  Birch  St.,  Ch~mborsburg,  Pa, 

358  Y'/»  Loudon  St.,  Chambersburg,  Pa, 


261120U 

263ii067 

2638663 

26I46P26 

263I;336 

2632P06 

263123U 

3522719 

26U4O92 
. 26[;5917 

2631762 
2615735 
2639681 
2639560 

2639306 

266^^101 
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Path  Valley  Area 


iTe  Baker,  School  Chairman 

Spring  ilun.  Pa. 

3ii92558 

odie  Shearer,  School  Qiairman 

Dry  ilun.  Pa. 

3U92312 

lliam  Vocke 

Fannettsburg,  ?a. 

3h92Uh3 

ke  iiosenberry 

Kill,  Pa, 

31:92693 

ncy  Miller 

Concord,  Pa. 

31:92663 

nna  Cisney 

.\niberson.  Pa. 

31:92591 

nda  Felmlee 

Dry  Kun,  F-'. 

31:92215 

Ann  Best 

Dry  Kun,  Pa. 

3li928Ul 

n Steck,  Jr.,  School  Chairman 

Willo^r  Hill, 

31:92696 

san  Agett 

Dry  dun.  Pa. 

31:92820 

Chard  Cowan 

Fannettsburg,  Pa. 

31:9261:9 

jn  Beaston 
i 

Amberson,  Pa. 

31:92557 

lla  Bender 

Concord,  Pa. 

3l:926[il 

thy  CiarroGCa 

Spring,  Pa. 

31:921:59 

pry  Coons 

Dry  .tun.  Pa. 

31:92661 

•t' 
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Scotliirul  School  Atgh 


V 

ileon  Livasay,  School  Chairman  Scotland  School  For  Veterans  Childre 

Scotland,  ?a* 

anes  Bria 
iana  Gibbans 
arry  Irvin 
andy  Krieg 
iJmund  Dougherty 
ichard  Harris 
laorge  Thanas 

^arry  Jenkins,  School  Chairman 

ILchael  Live  say 

ireg  Moss 

|tiy  Boy  a nee 

ifrol  Douts 


lary  Helm 
.udy  Smith 


All  Adi-h'esses  are  the  S'-.me  as 
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Waynesboro  Area 


U.  Church  St*,  Waynesboro,  Pa 
221  E.  Third  St.,  Yva^-'nesboro,  Pa 
113  3.  Church  St.,  Wgyriesboro,  ? 
H*  D.  'iVaynesboro,  Pa. 

303  Geiser  Ave*,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
ii.  D.  //I,  YYaynesboro,  Pa. 

935  Eastland  Ai.,  Yraynesboro,  Pa 
III 5 Grenm.-ood  Ave.,  Mont  Alto,  P 


720  ¥,  Main  St.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
A.  D.  Eaynesboro,  Pa. 

308  N.  Grant  St.,  Waynesboro,  Pa 
A.  D.  Ii,  Waynesboro,  ba. 

987  Park  St.,  Yv-a^nesboro,  Pa. 

236  W'alnut  St.,  Tiaynesboro,  Pa. 
217  Second  St.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
A.  J.  ;73,  Yvaynesboro,  Pa. 

A.  D.  3,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Waynesboro, 
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rESCilIPTIOi'y  OF  COlJI'iTY 


Franklin  County  is  the  fourth  fastest  grov.ing  county  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  located  in  the  fsouth  central  oart  of  Peimsylvania,  a [-<art  of  the 
great  Cumberland  Valley <,  The  county  is  located  in  a major  area  of  Penn- 
sylvania's most  productive  agricultural  region*  There  are  rich  fann 
lands  in  the  valley^  rtiich  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Soutn  Mountains 
and  on  the  ^vest  by  tlie  Kitt-^tinny  Range  and  Tuscarora  Mountainso  Tiie 
entire  area  contains  about  7$h  square  miles*  The  couiity  is  part  of  the 
Potomac  River  Basj.n  and  is  drained  d;  the  Conococheague  and  Corodogunet 
creeks*  There  are  15  toviTishi  ps  and  7 boroughs,  the  two  largest  being 
Chambersburg,  the  County  seat,  and  IVaynesboro. 

Franklin  County  has  long  been  can  area  of  productive  farra  lands 
because  of  its  vell-avatered,  fertile  lir-aestine  sqile  Agriculture  has 
alavays  been  of  major  importance  in  its  economy.  Dai.ry  products  are 
most  important  in  valxie  of  production,  and  peaches  and  apples  are  the 
most  important  fruit  crops.  The  latest  data  shov/s  farm  products  sd  Id 
amounted  to  over  $30  mi.llion. 

There  is  a great  variety  of  industry  although  the  County  is  not 
highly  industrialized.  Most  of  the  ai'proximate  II4O  manufactui-ing  fj.rms 
are  comparatively  small  in  size.  The  latest  data  shows  tho  value  of 
production  of  thes  ’ manufacturing  firms  y.as  nearly  $136  million. 

Latterkenny  Ordiiance  Depot,  situated  north  of  Chajiborsburg,  is  one 
of  the  largest  U^.S.  Amy  depots  in  the  nation,  and  is  the  largest 
employer  in  the  area* 
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During  the  period  of  19^0  to  I960  Fr-'nlclii:  Count/’s  populntion 
increased  07  more  than  16,1  per  cent  to  68^172  and  stands  as  of  i960 
at  about  l.O^jUOO,  The  increase  of  lo»l  per  cent  registered  by  the 
County  in  that  period  is  over  tv/ice  as  great  as  the  population  grov<-th 
rate  in  Pennsylvania  diu'ing  the  decade.  It  is  also  higher  than  that 
of  five  out  of  the  seven  surrounding  counties. 

Minority  groups  in  Franklin  County  represent  approximately  3 per 
cent  of  the  population  at  the  present  tine.  Vt'eii’are  recipients  rep- 
resent only  1,2  per  cent  of  the  population. 

The  follovdng  h taoles  give  detailed  information  of  the  population 
composition  of  Franklin  County  according  to  the  last  official  census 
in  i960.  Special  attention  should  be  taken  to  the  last  table,  that 
giving  characteristics  of  the  rural  population.  The  predominantly 
rural  character  of  the  County  is  clearly  brought  out  by  the  figures 
relating  to  the  characteristics  of  the  rur-'^l  piopulation.  Out  of  the 
County’s  total  population  of  85,172  (in  i960),  the  rui^al  population 
accounted  for  56,020  (or  63o5  P^r  cent).  The  bulk  of  the  rural  poou- 
lation  (53>222)  resides  in  relatively  siaall  tovaaships  and  is  almost 
exclusively  v.hite  (99,9  t^r  cent)  and  native  born,  Franklin  County's 
rural  [)opulation  has  a relatively  lov-er  proportion  of  [leople  over  65 
years  of  age  than  both  the  Co’snty's  ur’o'n  population  and  the  State, 

It  has  a relatively  higher  proportion  of  children  under  Hi  years  of 
age  tean  both  the  ijrban  pcpulatioii  of  the  County  (about  one-third  as 
compared  v/ith  the  urb^n  population's  approximately  one  quarter),  and 
the  State  (29*1  per  cent),  Fopulation  of  v/orking  age  (15  to  65  years 
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of  age)  represents  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  rural  population  - 
about  the  same  percentage,  that  is,  as  in  the  urban  areas,  and  the 
State  as  a Tthole* 


Table  1 


POPULATION  CHAI^GES  IN  FRAIiKLIM 
COUNTY  AND  PENNSYLVANIA,  lPOO-1960 


Franklin  County 

Per  Cent  Change 


Pennsylvania 

Per  Cent  Change 


Number 

from  Previous  Census 

Number 

from  Previou 

1900 

54,902 

6,302,115 

1910 

59,775 

8.9 

7,665,111 

21.6 

1920 

62,275 

4.2 

8,720,017 

13. b 

1930 

65,010 

4.4 

9,631,350 

10.5 

1940 

69,376 

6.7 

9,900,180 

2.6 

1950 

75,927 

9.4 

10,498,012 

6.0 

1960 

88,172 

16.1 

11,319,366 

7.8 

Source : 

U.  S.  Dept,  of 

Comrr.e r c e , Bureau  of  the 

Census,  1960  and 

prior 

censuses. 
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MAJOR  MARTJFACTUin'X3  FIR?.'5 
IN  FRANTCLIN  CCliNTY 


V/henever  available,  employment  as  of  Jamnry  1,  1961,  is 
1957  employTTient  figures  will  be  the  most  recent  to  be  listed. 

g i ven ; 

otherwi 

so; 

Name  of  Firm  and  Location 

Pr  oduct  M-  oe 

Numiber 

1954 

of  Fmp 
1 '5- 

loyees 

1961 

CHM';BERS3URG  AREA: 

V 

(rrLDDFG  GDU:  PEIS  BURG,  SHIPPEhCBURG 
A.'Fj  EURRC'R.T  I‘;G  TaVfiCHTPG) 

Chamhersburg  Baking  Co. 

Bread  and  oiher  bakery 
product:, 

4S 

61 

bS 

Chaml'ersburg  Coca  Cola 

Bottling  V.'orks,  Inc. 

Soft  i : i r c s 

It 

18 

20 

CI"iamriersburn  Dairy  Products  Co. 

Vilk,  Id 

20 

7 b 

61 

Chanioersburg  Encineciing  Cc. 

■Mecal  v.orkl-g  machinery 

361 

293 

20b 

Chd'^bersburg  Lumber  Co. 

'.Vend  mO'.ncts 

It 

i 

9 

Chambersturg  Pattei’i  Works 

l!  d\:str  1 .1  ra  cter::s 

b 

lb 

uA 

Craft  Press,  Inc. 

Co'mrie  i n I . i 1 pr  1 ' C.  i ng  and 
lithog-np  : ng 

24 

20 

nr. 

De  Rose  Industries,  Inc, 

(:orm;erly  Brentwood  Trailers 
of  Pennsylvania , Inc.) 

Tr,jiler  coa.u:  es 

r, ' • 

126 

rulton  Sportswear  Co.,  Inc. 

W'onen'  3 clot  i"'r 

ltd 

149 

lib 

Geyer  Homes,  Tnc. 

Geyer  Lumber  *1  Coal  Co. 

r I ef  ar  r ■■  Gated  woodc" 

buildje.gs  and  structural 
memoers 

Millv/ork  plant 

■) 

11 

18 

33 

Hansen  Hosiery  Mills 

Textile  mill  products 

66 

6t 

3b 

Heinz  Co. , H . J. 

Canned  fruits,  vegetables, 
jam;s  ar^c  Jellies 

439 

264 

210 

Hennessey  Lubricator  Go. 

Locor.oti  es  and  parts 

23 

40 

75 

Knouse  Foods  Co-op,  Inc. 

Canned  fruits,  vegetables, 
jams  a'.d  Jellies 

20? 

258 

34 

L*  Alglon  Apparel 

vVomen's  dresses 

— 

109 

2C0 

Marden  Clothing  Co.,  Inc. 

Men's  and  boys'  clothing 

376 

451 

‘.'A 

I-? 
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M?jxjFAcrL?jri3  Fir:.:3 
IN  FRAicaiM  ccrji^r/ 
(Continu&d ) 


Ku":!})©!  of  E^jiloyGC-s 


Product  Mn do 

}SSiX 

Morrow » G.  B. 

Canned  fruits,  vegetables, 
Jans,  and  jellies 

17 

150 

NA 

Mount  Cydonia  Sand  Co.,  Inc. 

Sand  and  gravel 

19 

14 

20 

Nitterhouse  Concrete  Products, 
Inc. 

Concrete  block  and  brick 

52 

64 

66 

Northern  Homes  of  Pennsylvania, 
Inc . 

Prefabricated  R'ooden 

buildings  and  structural 
ncniber  s 

27 

33 

28 

Peerless  Furniture  Co. 

Wood  household  furniture, 
except  upholstered 

66 

93 

NA 

Pet-Ritz  Foods  Division  of 

Pet  Milk  Co. 

Ice  cream  and  frozen  dessert 

s — 

69 

74 

Pinola  Lime  and  Stone 

Corporation 

Limestone 

3 

3 

15 

Public  Opinion  Co 

Newspapers,  publishing  and 
printing 

42 

46 

42 

SKF  Industries,  Inc. 

Ball  and  roller  bearing 

310 

232 

Schoenman,  Inc.,  J. 

(Stanley  Mfg . Co. ) 

Men's  clothing 

1,325 

1,662 

1,950 

Sealtest  Supplee  Division 
(National  Dairy  Products) 

Condensed  and  evaporated 
milk 

31 

38 

40 

Shively's  Dairy 

Milk,  fluid 

5 

36 

37 

U.  S.  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 

Paper 

55 

55 

48 

U-Wanna-Wash  Frocks,  Co. 

Woraen' s dresses 

218 

197 

NA 

Valley  Quarries,  Inc. 

Crushed  and  broken  limestone 

28 

25 

39 

Valley  Transit  Mix,  Inc. 

Ready  mix  concrete 

— 

23 

20 

Wenger's  Homs  Bakery 

Bread  and  other  bakery 
products 

7 

10 

9 

Wood’s  Sons  Co.j  T.  B. 


Mechanical  povrer  transmission 


equipment 


296  355  403 


1-3 
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imoR  hiPjmACTURi:^  nr:3 
IN  FIlANiaiN  COU..T/ 

(Continued) 

f«jrJD9r  of  Elinployeos 


Ken'}  of  FItti  and  Locntion 

Product  Kiade 

wj  xm 

GIEEIJCASTL£  AF£A: 

(GREEhSCASTLE  AND  SURR0inS)Ii\T3 

TC'.7NSiIIPS) 

Aaerlcan  Stores  Co. 

(Gxeencastle  Abattoir) 

Meat  packing 

10 

10 

35 

Asba  Manufacturing  Corp. 

Women's,  misses',  children 
and  infants'  undei^vear 
and  nightwear 

® c 

102 

101 

49 

Beck  & Son,  Inc.,  L.  E. 

Fabricated  pipe  and 
fittings 

28 

33 

37 

Breyer*  s Ice  Cream 

(National  Dairy  Products) 

Ice  cream 

— 

250 

Corning  Glass  V/orks 

Glass  products 

— 

— 

150 

Greencastle  Coach  Co. 

Trailer  coaches 

— 

43 

NA 

Grove  Manufacturing  Co. 

Farm  machinery  and 
equipment 

50 

64 

NA 

Rees,  Inc.,  A.  F. 

Grease  and  tailow 

24 

30 

39 

Spitz,  Inc.,  Leonard 

Food  preparations 

37 

52 

80 

Uccellini  Manufacturing  Co, 

Electronics 

— 

— 

10 

Victor  Hosiery  Branch 

Textile  mill  products 

33 

31 

25 

MERCERSEURG  AREA: 

(MERCERSBURG  AMD  SURROUNDING 

TaVfGHIPS) 

Fry  Coal  & Stone  Co. 

Crushed  and  broken 
limestone 

22 

22 

NA 

Happen,  Inc. 

Men's  and  boys'  clothing 

— 

19 

NA 

Loev/engart  & Co. 

Leather  and  finishing 
and  tanning 

237 

248 

NA 

Mercer  Co.,  Inc.'^'^ 

Dresses,  blouses,  waists 
and  skirts 

48 

76 

NA 

Morcersburg  Dress  Co.,  Inc, 

Dresses 

133 

51 

NA 

Southern  Cross 

Metal  equipment 

— 

NA 

i 
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MAJOR  MANUFACTURI^G  FIRV5 
IN  FRANKLIN  COUfJTY 
( Continued ) 

Na;ne  of  Firm  and  Location  Product  Made 

WAYTIESBORO  AREA:  (WAYr^ESBORC  AND  SURROIJf®U« 


Number 

1954 

lavrsHiPs) 


of  Employees 
1957  1961 


Arthur's  Dairy 

Fluid  milk 

4 

24 

21 

Carroll  Shoe  Co. 

Rubber  footv/ear 

73 

95 

NA 

Colonial  Fiardv/ood  Flooring 

Co.,  Inc. 

Floors 

— 

77 

80 

Connie  Sportswear 

Women's  clothing 

— 

— 

50 

Enrimert  Manufacturing  Co. 

Scientific  instruments  and 
associated  equipment 

16 

30 

13 

Frick  Co. 

Refrigerators  and 

refrigeration  machinery 

933 

864 

600 

Glideline  Corp. 

Scientific  instruments  and 
associated  equipment 

— 

10 

15 

Globe  Pattern  Works 

Industrial  patterns 

12 

22 

21 

Good  Lumber 

Prefabricated  wooden 
buildings  and 
structural  m.embers 

14 

11 

39 

Hess  Manufacturing  Co. 

Storm  doors  and  v/indows 

___ 

— 

41 

Hess  Planing  Mill  Co. 

Mi 11 work  plant 

15 

22 

NA 

Hull's  Dairy 

Fluid  milk 

— 

28 

NA 

Landis  Machine  Co. 

Machine  tool  accessories 
and  measuring  devices 

845 

879 

613 

Landis  Tool  Co. 

Metal  cutting  machine  tools 

1,287 

1,279 

670 

Middour  Co. , G.  C. 

Metal  doors,  sash,  frames, 
m.olding  and  trim 

20 

11 

10 

Record  Herald  Publishing  Co. 

Newspapers,  publishing 
and  printing 

51 

46  ■ 

40 

Wayne  Tool  Co. 

Machine  tool  accessories 
and  mieasuring  devices 

39 

33 

19 

Waynesboro  Ice  & Cold 

Storage  Co, 

Frozen  foods 

2 

17 
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Table  2 


POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS  FOR  FRAME. IN  COUL-Ti' 


CawUNITIES  AND 

PE.NNS'YLVA 

NIA,  1360 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Non- 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

65  and 

Number 

'Ml  i t e 

Under  15 

15-64 

'Over 

FRAIiKLIN  COUNTY 

88,172 

2.0 

30.1 

60.5 

9.4 

Boro’jqh  5 

Chambersburg 

17,670 

4.3 

25.0 

62.4 

] 1 - 

Greencastle 

2,988 

1.9 

P 

59.0 

15.2 

f>'ercer  sbuig 

1,759 

6.7 

26.9 

5'-’ . 7 

1 'J  4 

Alto 

1,0 

0.0 

26.6 

66 . 0 

Ci rstown 

( part  } 

318 

0.0 

35.2 

56.0 

Shipper, sburg 

1 ,0t7 

0.0 

29.5 

61.5 

9 G 

iVayneshoro 

10,427 

1.9 

26.3 

61.1 

12.6 

lowishiDS 

• 

Antr  im 

5,720 

1/ 

34.5 

58.5 

0 

Fanrett 

Gro-ine 

1,663 

6,953 

0.1 

1.1 

31.0 

33.5 

58.4 

59 . 5 

IC.b 

7.0 

Gu  i 1 : ord 

7,368 

: .1 

32.0 

60. 1 

Harnilto-'. 

3,077 

1 .0 

35.0 

59.3 

CV  -7 

Letterkenny 

1,203 

1.4 

35.2 

58.3 

6 . 

1 ,^r>u 

c.i 

36.1 

56.9 

7.0 

^•etal 

1 , Ic 

0.0 

32.0 

58.6 

8.5 

Vontnor'.er  y 

2,81  } 

1 . 3 

36.1 

54.7 

Q 9 

Peters 

3,4c8 

1 ^ M 

32,0 

60.0 

8 , 0 

.'Ui  ocy 

5,084 

c . 3 

25.2 

64.3 

10. 5 

St.  .r.omas 

3,026 

0.0 

33.6 

58.6 

Sootha/Tiptor 

2,678 

0.0 

35.9 

58.6 

5.9 

War  ren 

307 

0,0 

34.2 

57.0 

^‘^as^li  rigton 

6,83-^ 

0.3 

32.1 

60.3 

7 .6 

Pennsylvania 

■11 ,319,366 

7.6 

29.1 

60.9 

10.0 

1/  Less  than 

.Ob  of 

one  per  rent. 
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Table  2 (Continue^]) 


POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS  FCR  FRA.‘ffa.IN  COUNTY 
CaWUNITIHS  AND  PENNSYLVANIA,  1960 


Per  Cent  Per  Cent 


lb 

Years  Old 

14  Years  or  Over 

and  C>ver 

Married 

Male 

Female 

Male Female 

FRANKITN  COUNTY 

68.7 

71.0 

72. b 

65 . b 

Borouqhs 

Chamhersburq 

70.9 

76.0 

74.6 

b6.7 

Greencast le 

72.1 

76.0 

76.3 

61.7 

Mercersburg 

72 . 9 

73.3 

70.4 

6b. 0 

Mont  Alto 

7b. 0 

71. b 

bb.6 

7 3.4 

Orr stown 

64.4 

6b.  1 

7o.O 

71.2 

Shippensb'jrg  (part) 

69.3 

■’1.6 

7^.2 

73.0 

Waynesboro 

71.6 

7b.  6 

7b.  4 

64,7 

Townsh i ns 

Anti im 

64.  b 

66.3 

71.1 

73. b 

Fannett 

69.8 

63 . 1 

63.3 

68. b 

Greene 

6b.  3 

67 . b 

76.2 

71.2 

Guil;  Old 

63.0 

68 . 0 

7b.  2 

72.6 

Hamilton 

64.0 

66.1 

72.9 

74.6 

Letterkenny 

67.4 

62.  b 

73.0 

6'9 .2 

Lurgar, 

6 3.3 

64 . 6 

63 . 3 

70.7 

Metal 

66.7 

67 .6 

6 b' . o 

66.7 

V,ontgoi:;ery 

63.  b 

64.3 

69.0 

67.3 

Peters 

63.4 

o7 .6 

70.2 

71.4 

Ouincy 

76. b 

:’2.8 

b9 . 3 

61.  C 

St.  Thomas 

64.0 

68.^ 

7b. 3 

74.6 

Southampt  or, 

62 . r 

6i.B 

7 1 . b 

68 . 3 

Warren 

64. 

66 . 9 

72 . 3 

56 .4 

Wash i ^gton 

67 . c 

67.  n 

7 b.  1 

75.-’ 

Penr'iSylvania 

69 .6 

■’2.1 

6 T 0 

64.2 
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Taole  3 


HOUSEHOLFJS  IN  FRANKLIN  CaiNTY 


Total  Population 

Rural  Population 

Non- 

Non- 

y 

White 

white 

Whi  i t e 

white 

In  househ' 

olds: 

84,313 

1,349 

54,32: 

360 

Head  of 

household 

25,796 

370 

15,405 

93 

Head  of 

primary  family 

22 , 338 

283 

NA 

NA 

• Primary 

1 ndividual 

3,458 

87 

NA 

NA 

Wife  of 

head 

19,973 

200 

12,681 

NA 

Child  u 

nder  18  and  other 

relat 

ive  of  head 

37,494 

744 

25,651 

NA 

Non-rel 

ative  of  head 

1,050 

35 

585 

NA 

Iri  group 

'luarte.'  s : 

2,109 

401 

NA 

r.'A 

Inmate 

ot  an  institution 

1,22:^ 

375 

’ NA 

NA 

Other 

B'jh 

?6 

NA 

Ik'  A 

1 4 At 

NA  - N'ot  available. 


Table  U 


FRAfCaiK  CXHJhTY  RUTLM  POPULATION,  I960 
Total  Rural 


Population 

Per  Cent 

Rural  Pop.  Outside 

Per  Cent 

Aqo  GrouT) 

■Er.9Pblin  County 

of  Total 

Under  5 years 

6,294 

11.2 

6,03-4 

11.3 

5 to  9 yoare 

6,183 

11.0 

5,927 

11.1 

10  to  14  years 

5,681 

10.1 

5,443 

10.2 

15  to  19  years 

4,467 

8.0 

4,213 

7.9 

20  to  65  years 

29,023 

51.8 

27,5-40 

51.7 

65  and  over 

4,372 

7.8 

4,050 

7.6 

Male,  total 

28,197 

50.3 

26,769 

50.3 

Female,  total 

27,823 

49.7 

26,453 

49.7 

Race 

V/hite 

55,288 

98.7 

52,607 

98.9 

Negro 

710 

1.3 

595 

1.1 

Other 

22 

i/ 

20 

i/ 

Total 

56,020 

100.0 

53,222 

100.0 

i/  Less  than  .05  of  one  par  cent. 
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Frank3.in  County  is  part  of  the  labor  market  area,  as  defined  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  J^nploymerit  Service,  -which  includes  Fulton  County 
plus  Shippensburg  Tovrnship  and  Southampton  Tov.nshi.p  in  Cumberland 
County.  The  fact  -that  Franlclin  County  is  part  of  a larger  laoor  market 
area  presents  certain  difficulties  in  securing  eraploynent  da-ta  for  the 
County  alone  o 

A study  of  area  data  reveals  a variegated  pat-tern  of  employment, 

-with  farm  employment  acco'unting  for  approximately  16  per  cent  of  the 
-total  and  manufacturing  for  about  30  per  cent.  Y/holesale,  retail,  and 
service  and  miscellaneous  trades  also  account  for  about  16  per  cent 
of  the  total.  About  60  per  cent  of  all  employees  are  males,  but  fema3.es 
outnumber  males  in  the  manufacturing  industries. 

The  largest  single  employer  in  Franklin  County  is  Letterkenny  Depot. 
The  Depot  occupies  20,717  acres.  It  accounts  for  sanething  over  10 
per  cent  of  the  enploj^rnent  in  the  balor  market  area  and  approximately 
20  per  cent  of  employment  in  Franklin  County.  The  presence  of  this 
large  installation  makes  the  dis ti^ibution  of  agricultural  and  ra3.nufac turin 
employment  in  the  area  a little  unusual. 

The  range  of  v/age  rates  and  salaries  paid  for  selected  jobs  in 
Franklin  County  a[)pears  in  table  5.  The  data  for  table  S -was  gathered 
in  March  l,;'6l  oy  the  Da,  Dept,  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Dureau  of  Fmployment 
Security.  V.ages  have  increased  since  that  tins  but  not  like  they  have 
in  urban  areas  of  larger  populations.  At  Letterkenny,  -the  clerical^ 
techmical  and  administrative  staff  are  paid  on  the  same  basic  pay 
schedule  as  other  Federal  employees. 
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Table  ^ 


SELECTED  r:\GjH  AIID  SALAITT  KATES  - nUCJlOTDJ  COU:nY  - TARCH  1961 


EalgjR§iJi9.!s. 


Toolraeker 

$ 1.85 

$ 2.40 

Machinist 

1.75 

2.40 

Turret  lathe  operator 

1.65 

2.25 

Englrie  lathe  operator 

1.65 

2.25 

Milling  rrachiiie  operator 

1.50 

2.10 

Boring  mill  operator 

1.60 

2.20 

Radial  drill  press  opsi'ator 

1.50 

2.10 

Povi'CT  shear  operator 

1.50 

1.90 

Porrer  saw  operator 

1.40 

1.80 

Combination  welder 

1.75 

2.25 

Electric  Y?elder 

1.75 

2.25 

Acetylene  burner 

1.50 

2.0>3 

Painter,  spray 

1.40 

1.75 

Tool  grinder 

1.55 

2.05 

Maintenance  electrician 

1.90 

2.35 

Fork  lift  operator 

1.50 

2.00 

Tool  room  clerk 

1.25 

1.75 

Clerk 

1.40 

1.85 

Stockroom  clerk 

1.40 

1.85 

Laborer 

, 1.25 

1.85 

Molder 

1.60 

2.40 

Coremaker 

1.50 

2.25 

Patteramaker 

1.90 

2.25 

Fireman,  stationary  boiler 

1.50 

2.00 

Blacksmith 

1.80 

2.25 

Assembler 

1.75 

2.25 

Grinder,  internal  £.  external 

1.50 

2.25 

Cupola  tender 

1.60 

2.10 

Electric  bridge  crane  operator 

1.65 

2.00 

S.S.  drill  press  operator 

1,40 

2.00 

Chipper 

1.45 

1.95 

Shaper  operator 

1.50 

1.95 

Slotter  operator 

1.50 

1.95 

Truck  driver,  outside 

1,50 

1.95 

Carpenter 

1.75 

3.00 

Electrician 

• 1.60 

3.25 

. 

Rate 

per  TJeek 

Clerk  typist 

45.00 

60.00 

Stenographer 

50.00 

70.00 
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Agi'^iculture  has  alv/ays  teen  of  importance  in  the  economy  of 
Franklin  County.  Tlie  largest  portion  of  County  valley  land  is  cf 
limestone  origin  and  very  fertile.  The  hillside  slopes  are  v/oll 
adapted  for  fruit  grooving.  'Comijared  v.'itii  its  neighboring  counties, 
Fi’anklin  County  ranked  first  in  value  of  farm  products  sold.  It 
ranks  fourth  in  the  entire  State® 

Although  Franklin  County  is  mainly/  farm  land,  there  is  a wide 
distrj.bution  of  industry.  Several  groups  in  Franl-dlin  County  have  been 
organized  for  the  purposes  of  planning  for  area  grov/th  and  for  the 
development  of  existing  industries,  and  for  the  attraction  of  new 
industry.  All  local  Chambers  of  Commerce  have  committees  v/ithin 
their  organizations  vjorking  for  the  '’ttraction  of  nc”.-  industry  to 
their  conmunities , In  addition,  there  are  other  organized  groups 
Y/ith  interests  aiore  regional  in  character.  Some  are  countyuide  in 
scope;  others  are  interested  in  only  a portion  of  the  County. 

The  Franklin  County  lirea  Development  Corporation  is  a county- 
wide, nonprofit  organization  composed  of  members  from  all  parts  of 
the  County  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  ttie  entire  area. 

The  next  five  pages  is  a list  of  the  major  manufacturing  firms 
in  Franklin  County.  The  last  d^te  shovwn  is  1961,  but  there  have 
been  many  changes  in  the  firms  since  that  time.  The  larger  companies 
have  decl'-'ned  in  the  number  of  employees  because  of  automation  v.iiile 
some  of  the  others  have  increased  about  30  per  cent  in  employees. 

The  following  new  operations  or  nev/  plants  have  came  into  the  County 
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since  1961 f American  Can  Company,  Marathon  Co«,  a plant  for  paper  food 
packaging  laaterials;  Corning  Glass  V/orks,  glass  products;  Glideline 
Corp®,  drafting  machines  precision  parts;  Mercer  Co.,  Inc®,  garment 
manuTactnring,  a nevf  plant;  Uccellini  Mfg,  Company,  electronic  vdring 
and  sheet  metal  components. 
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Tne  Count/  CciTir/iitt-ae  yna  comprised  of  80  youth  and  20  adults  selected 
frc«i  all  irailks  of  life#  The  youtii  T;Gre  choson  from  the  six  school  districts 
in  the  County,  providing  caiiplete  area  coverage® 

An  introduction  meeting  T.^cs  held,  in  the  fall,  of  1968,  at  v;hich  titae 
major  problem  areas  \.ere  brought  out  by  the  coninittea.  Upon  obser-'/imig 
that  the  paramount  needs  of  the  area  held  close  relationships,  it  urns 
decided  to  break  the  coTomittee  into  sub-cofTimitteos,  namely  Education, 

Home  Environment,  and  Youth  Values, 

The  Educational  Co:imiittee  v^as  headed  by  an  adult  Co-Chairman  and 
composed  of  other  interested  Committeo  members.  There  duties  being  to 
canvas  the  County  compiling  data  on  major  educational  proolems. 

The  Home  Environment  Corimittce  v;^^s  headed  by  an  adult  Co-Chairman 
and  vfes  also  composed  of  interested  committee  members®  There  duties 
consisted  of  investigating  poverty  areas  and  any  problems  and  suggestions 
Y/hich  developed  at  the  County  meetings. 

The  Youth  Values  Committee  vras  headed  by  a youth  Co-Chairaan  and 
•was  cciuprised  entirely  of  youth  niembersc  This  cormrd-ttee  v/as  involved 
with  S0a.rching  the  Cou:nty  for  proolems  Y.^hich  affect  ‘todays  youth. 


Type  of  Meetings 


Mumber  Sessions  Held 


A#  Sub-Comiriittees 

Youth  Values  8 

Home  Environment  5 

Education  6 

B.  Full  County  Meetings  Ii 

C.  Environr.iental  Meetings  (on  the  spot)  9 


Total  Number  of  Meetings 

Attendance  and  representation  throughout  the  County  during  these 
meetings  V7as  shovm  quite  strongly  in  the  iniral  zones,  such  as,  Path  Valley 
Waynesboro  and  Scotland  areas. 

Percentages  concerning  groups  of  attendance  are  as  follows; 


1. 

Poverty  Class 

1x2  % 

2. 

Professional  Class 

30  % 

3. 

Laboring  Class 

16  % 

li. 

Students  in  College 

12  % 

* ^ 

* -K-  * -Jt  «■  -K-  * 

* 

1. 

Youth 

6h  % 

2. 

Parents 

10  % 

3. 

Minority  Groups 

17  % 

li. 

UnknovTns 

9 % 

l/'if 


ADDLT  CaCHTTSE 


James  Rebert,  County  Chairman 


John  Slimmar 

R«  D.  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

26I47805 

Debbie  Mallory 

Child  Care  Office  Franklin  County 

261Ja25  ext.  27 

Edgar  S.nith 

255  Miller  St.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

263la59 

Otto  Krosger 

132  Harvest  Lana,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

26U5321 

Thomas  S to offer 

Principal,  Central  Jr.  High,  (Cha^mbersburg 

2639281 

Kr*  George  Baker,  MeD« 

Fayetteville,  ?a. 

3523i;63 

Freda  Dixon 

R*  D.  #2,  Fayetteville,  Pa, 

3522921 

Hilda  LineTfeaver 

1619  Clinton  Ave.,  Chambersburg,  Pa, 

263I420I4 

Reidout 

i' 

^ieda  Greer 

1^8  V/,  Catb-rine  St.,  Chambersburg,  Pa, 

2639918 

Yllson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa, 

26IIIII 

Viola  Plantz 

Fulton  County  Child  Care,  il  c Connells  our  g 

1853553 

Ihcsnas  Englerth 

R.  D.  Chambersburg,  Pa, 

* 

2617123 

Blake  E,  Martin 

R,  Dc  #3,  Chambersburg,  Pa, 

2639297 

Jack  T.  Brorm 

116  So.  Second  St.,  Chambersburg,  Pa, 

2612628 

:!)ouglas  Niemond 

2123  Lincoln  7, 'ay  East,  Chambersburg,  Pa, 

3523209 

^rolyn  McCartney 

It*y  Run,  Pa, 

3192393 

Cenneth  Katusin 

53  "iVoodland  V.'ay,  Chambersburg,  Pa, 

2619128 

Its,  Robert  Graham 

70li  Philadelplii^  Ave,,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

2631905 

.ichard  Angle 

T6k  Lincoln  Yiay  East,  Chamber sbiu'g.  Pa. 

263I205 

irs*  Robert  Adileman 

920  Leidig  Drive,  Chambersburg,  ?a. 

2bl97l7 

lonorable  George  Eppinger 

Franklin  County-  Court  House,  Chambersburg 

26III25  ext.  10 

..■W! 
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dilt  Committee 


(Continued) 


Dr*  Richard  Layman,  M*D* 
Richard  Nye 
Betty  Jo  Schaeffer 
Thomas  McClearn 


Professional  Arts  Bldg.,  Chanbersburg,  Pa 
75  Main  St.,  Chanbersburg,  ?a. 

Il31  'ii*  '^ueen  St.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

115  Bi’unbaugh  Ave.,  Chambersburg,  Pa, 


26381^61 

26!i5387 

26382143 

2638157 
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Chambersburg  Area 


iborah  Purvis,  Youth  Co-Chrirman 


836  Loncoln  V/ay  Yfest, 


( 

1 

1 

Chambersburg,  Pa. 

lirilyn  Backofen 

50 

klCdland  Drive,  Chambersburg,  Pa , 

ilnda  Burr 

x 't  • 

xl,  i'hf  Chamborsbur Pa. 

Dyce  Hess 

ii. 

'd*  #5,  Chambersburg,  ?a . 

linuel  Starr 

li. 

d*  ^3,  Payetteville,  Pa. 

tiymond  Barnhart 

ii* 

A,  f/S,  Box  226,  Chambersburg,  Pa, 

liter  Blair 

lljlt?  Ti^ilson  ave.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

fiy  Bumbaugh 

A. 

A.  j'^'l,  ChambarsQurg,  ?a. 

linise  Browi 

oiil  Hollywell  Ave,,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

ii^yl  Edwards,  School 

Chairman 

132  S,  Catherine  St.,  Chanb-’rsburg, 

ifight  Shaffer,  School 

Cha irman 

31  T'/alnut  St.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

licly  ll?hite 

30  7/est  South  St,,  Chambersbur Pa. 

Inald  Swingle r 

52 

2 3,  Main  St.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

1/6 ve  Marshall 

8I4O  Lincoln  Uny  West,  Chambersburg,  Pa 

liamie  Davis 

223  Birch  St.,  Chambersburg,  Pa, 

lien  Jenkins 

358  W.  Loudon  St.,  Chambersburg,  Pa, 

2631067 

2638663 

261^6026 

263U336 

2632906 

263123U 

3522719 

26uU092 

26^5917 

2631762 

26U5735 

2639U81 

26395UO 

263930ii 

26U^101 


L 
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Path  Valley  Area 

1 

Da  VO  Baker,  School  Chairaan 

Spring  ilun.  Fa. 

3li92558 

Mondie  Shearer,  School  Chaii'man 

Efey  Ann,  Pa. 

3492312 

William  Vocke 

Fanne ttsburg,  ?a. 

3li92lili3 

Mike  fiosenberry 

Wilier, V Hill,  Pa. 

3l:^P.693 

Nancy  Miller 

Concord,  Pa, 

3^92663 

Donna  Cisnay 

Ambers on.  Pa. 

3^92591 

Linda  FeDjnlee 

Dry  dun,  ?'>, 

3892215 

JoAnn  Best 

Dry  dun,  Pa. 

3ii928Ul 

Ban  Steck,  Jre,  School  Chairman 

Willovr  Hill,  P'', 

3892696 

Susan  Agett 

Dry  dun.  Pa, 

3892820 

aichard  Co7;an 

Fanne ttsbui’g,  ?a. 

3i492r^9 

Beaston 

.'ITlla  Bender 

Ambers on.  Fa, 

3892557 

Concord,  Pa, 

3892681 

Kathy  Ciarrocca 

Spring,  Pa, 

3892859 

Larry  Coons 

rt’y  dun,  Fa, 

3)i9266l 
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Scotland  School  Area 


Eileen  Livesay,  School  Chairman 

James  Bria 

Diana  Gibbans 

Larry  Irvin 

fenc^  Krieg 

Edmund  Dougherty 

Richard  Harris 

George  Thomas 

Harry  Jenkins,  School  Chairman 
Michael  Livesay 

Greg  Moss 
Li 


Boy a nee 
l>2u:ol  Douts 
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Scotland  School  For  Veterans  Children 
Scotland,  Pa. 


iary  Helm 
Judy  Smith 


All  Addresses  sre  the  same  as 
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Bill  Blubaugh,  School  Chairman 

John  Keller 

Ken  Flora 

Tim  Teeter 

gob  in  Etter. 

Karen  Benedict 
T/illiam  Stevenson 
Paul  Golab 
Ted  Borand 
Norma  l!oore 
I^cinda  Burger 

I ^byn  Smith 

Linda  Good 
Tim  Llonn 

Carol  gusmiseU-e 
Iteirryl  Smith 


hli  N*  Church  St*,  liVa^-TiesborOj  Pa, 
221  E.  Tnird  St*,  V/a^.Tieoboro,  Pa, 
113  S.  Church  St.,  Y/aynesboro,  ?a 
H,  D,  //3,  V.'aynesboro,  Pa. 

303  Geiser  Ave,,  Vra^nesboro,  ?a, 
H.  B.  //I,  Y/aynesboro,  Pa. 

935  Eastland  iti,,  Y.'a^mesboro,  Pa. 
Iil5  Grennv.'ood  Ave.,  Mont  Alto,  Pa 
720  Y/',  Main  St.,  Y/aynesboro,  Pa, 
g.  D,  ffh)  Y, aynesboro.  Pa. 

308  N.  Grant  St.,  'iTa;,Tiesboro,  Pa. 
ii.  D.  1;,  YTaynesboro,  Pa, 

987  Park  St.,  7ib\Ti9sboro,  Pa, 

236  YValnut  St.,  '.hymesDoro,  Pa, 
217  Second  St,',  TJaynesboro,  Pa. 
g,  J.  y3,  Paynes  boro.  Pa, 
g.  D.  ,P3,  'iTaynesboro,  Pa. 


Evelyai  Jones 
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Sub~Cormiiittee  Chairman, 


Betty  Jo  Schaeffer 
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1 •__fM_Gtiiciaaoo  Ptid  0 ounce  ling  Program 

2.  School  Drop-Outo 

5*  OhangoQ  in  Gchool  Curriculum 

4.  Usage  of  Drugs  and  Alcohol  by  Young  People 

5.  Schooling  for  Unwod  llothors 
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Section  IV 


Page  2 


Recomzaendat ions  of  the  Franklin  County  Education  Coni!g.i ttcc 
A.  Problem  Area  #1  —• » Ihe  GuidQjLce__and  Counseling  Program 

1,  bl'Aat  eosential  changoo  or  improvements  are  needed? 

"Ab  far  as  the  guidance  and  counseling  program  is  concerned, 
the  most  j mined iato  need  is  for  an  inci'oaae  in  the  number  of 
guidance  counselors  employed  by  all  Franklin  County  schoolc. 

In  a Chambersburg  junior  high  school  thej'e  are  only  2 counselors 
available  for  1200  students oThese  counselors  are  too  occupied 
with  paper  Y/ork,  such  as  the  forms  for  Achievement  Sests  and  all 
cumulative  student  records,  as  well  as  all  other  odd  jobs  that 
administrators  can't  fill  with  other  school  district  employees* 
These  tasks  naturally  leave  the  counselors  with  no  time  for 
meaningful  confersnees  with  individual  students*  Other  area 
schools  don't  fare  much  better  when  it  comes  to  the  number  of 
counselors  available  per  school.  At  the  Chambersburg  Senior 
High  School  there  are  6 counselors  for  over  2300  students* 

The  Waynesboro  high  school  and  the  Scotland  School  for  Veterans' 
Children  do  not  have  guidance  counselors  proportionate  to  their 
student  populations*  The  Path  Valley  High  School  has  only  one 
male  counselor.  Guida^nce,  however,  is  not  his  only  job.  He  is 
also  responsible  for  teaching  typing  and  other  business  subjects. 
Full-time  counselors,  male  and  female,  are  certainly  needed  in 
all  schools. 

The  addition  of  more  guidance  counselors  in  each  school 
district  Y/ould  permit  certain  counoeloi's  to  specialize  in  areas  ■ 
such  as  psychology,  home  problemo,  and  drop-outs.  More  guida,ncc 
counselors  would  make  it  possible  for  there  to  be  group  guidance 
courses  taught  by  counselors  on  study  and  work  habits,  social- 
personal  problems  of  youth,  and  post  graduation  courses  on 
family  living  a.nd  management* 

Private  offices  for  counselors  are  also  a necessity . when 
it  comes  to  making  improvements  in  the  field  of  guidance  ser- 


vices. ‘ 


CounscI.ors  are  greatly  handicapped  if  tlioir  individual  confcro2*;cc 
v/ith  students  must  be  held  in  school  officer,  or  storage  roenr. 


Tv.[^c  3 
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Private  offices  for  counGoloro  would  iiot  02ily  f . 1:“  1 'id  privc-tc  consul- 

tations with  atudciito,  but  aleo  with  school  porconncl  and  parents. 

That  tea-choro  and  guidance  counselors  should  havo  a closer  working 
relationship  was  another  roconaendation  made  by  County  citizens.  Pirst 
of  all  it  Y/as  recommended  ths.t  teachers  should  havey^training  in  the  field 
of  guidance.  This  could  be  accomplished  in  several  ways.  Colleges  could 
require  additional  credit  hours  in  guidance  and  counseling  for  all 
prospective  teachers.  Those  already  teaching  could  be  required  to  take 
graduate  courses.  Inservice  training  for  teachers  in  the  areas  of  classroo 
guidance,  parent  conference  techniques,  standard  testing  and  other 
evaluative  tools  Vi-ould  be  of  invaluable  benefit  to  the  entire  guidence 
prograja.  Regular  conferences  between  the  guidance  counselor  and  individual 
teachers  concerning  certain  problem  students  would  be  beneficial  to  all 
involved. 

A large  nujnber  of  the  citizens  interviewed  by  the  committee  felt  that 
major  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  an  elementary  program  which  v/as  both 
preventive  and  developmental  in  nature.  Elementary  guidance  should  be 
regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  elementary  program  and  never  as  merely 
a "fringe  benefit".  Counseling  services  should  be  available  to  all 
students  at  all  educational  levels,  not  just  to  those  who  seem  outwardly 
to  have  the  most  problems.. 

2.  What  time  factor  for  implementation  maybe  involved? 

Many  of  the  recommendations  made’  for  this  problem  area  could  bo 
implemented  v/ithin  a year’s  time.  However  all  prograjas  suggested 

OpfW'ra.'V  ■.0\\ 

above  could  be  in  v-ibrgrmrris  in  four  or  five  years. 

3.  Y/hat  important  population  group  would  be  primarily  affected? 

all  school-age  children 

4.  What  groups  need  to  be  involved  to  bring  about  change? 

a.  local  school  boards 

b.  school  administrators 

c.  school  personnel  (teachers  and  guidance  counselors) 

3.  What  is  the  approp2:’iate  agency  or  organization  v/hich  should  be 
requested  to  undertake  sponsorship  for  change? 
local  school  boards 

^ • Summary  of  Recommendations 

« 

legislative  „„ 
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Li"£;ii3]latiYC  neasuren  r-ay  be  ncceCiGary  in  order  to  cotablieii  salc.rice 
for  additional  giiictanco  counocloro. 

B'trenr<theninj;^_Pre  JiX  i c e j? 

1.  Tho  hiring  of  additional  guidance  counseloro  to  meet  the  needc  of 
incrcaecd  cchool  populations 

2.  Private  offices  for  counselors 

5.  Permitting  counselors  to  spend  their  full  time  in  the  guidance  and. 
counseling  program 

4.  A closer  v/orking  relationship  between  teachers  and  counselors 
. involving  regular  conferences  a,bout  students 

5.  More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  elementary  prograua  v/here  most 
student  problems  begin 

Creation  of  New  Bervic oo 

1.  Guidances  counselors  to  specialize  in  problem  areas 

2.  The  teaching  of  group  guidance  courses  by  counselors 

3.  Inservice  guidojice  program  for  teachers 


Problem  Area  u 2 School  Prop™ Outs 

1.  'IThat  essential  changes  or  improvements  are  needed? 

To  identify  potential  drop-outs  and  to  ultimately  prevent  then 
from  dropping  out  is  one  of  the  prime  concernG  of  all  school  district 
The  establishment  of  a Citizen's  Advisory  Council,  consisting  of 
interested  community  members,  might  be  a beginning  step  in  tackling 
the  drop-  out  prob].emfeThis  Citizen’s  Advisory  Council  vrould  have  tho 
;)ob  of  investigating  the  causes  and  moans  of  preventing  school  dpop- 

S:  vv  (. ' o r -r  \ V c_. 

outs.  The  Council  would  a.lso  initia,tc  an  investigation  of  r gr- 
and supplemental  services  provided  in  the  community.  Tho  new  tcchnica 
school  planned  for  tbs  Chambersburg  evao-a  should  prove  attractive  to 
potential  drop-outs  and  help  bring  about  a decrease  in  tlie  number 
of  area  drop-outs. 

A concrete  program  for  the  prevcntloii  of  drop-oufs  should  boglr*. 


in  the  elementary  gra,den  under  tho  leadership  of  guidance  coiinsolorc 
and  school  administro.tors Counseling( including  special  homo 
counselors)  in  the  elementary  grades  might  very  v;g11  elrininatc  futir 
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problemo  for  eono  troubled  stuclontoc  Adminiutrr.tora  ohould  roc.lisc 
that  when  a ctuclent  is  a non-reader,  he  bocomss  disinterested  c-ud 
frustrated  in  cohool  --  thus  a potential  drop-out ► Consequently, 
adminiotratora  mid  other  cchool  officials  nuct  ceo  that  the  present 
curriculum  is  adjusted  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  elementary  school 
children « Students  v/ith  problems  in  reading  a,nd  other  subiects  should 
have  available  to  them/^^in  such  areas  as  remedial  reading  and  math- 
eraaticoj,  as  V7ell  as  vocational  and  technical  training  courses. 

Another  suggestion  for  solving  the  drop-out  problem  involved 
the  establishing  of  a Bcpara,te  school  building  and  a separate 
curriculum  for  those  students  who  show  a lack  of  acaderaic  ability  and 
who  would  benefit  from  educational  emphasis  in  vocational  areas <.  The 
students  in  this  school  would  spend  the  mornings  in  the  classroom 
and  the  afternoons  v7orking  for  local  business  concerns.  These  students 
who  may  be  potential  drop-outs  will  be  pa.id  for  their  work  by  the 
local  businessoe  that  employ  them.  A school  such  as  that  described 
above  would  serve  two  main  purposes.  First  the  students  would  be 
learning  a trade  and  at  the  aame^time  receiving  the  required  academic 
education.  For  those  students  who  do  drop  out,  there  should  be  a 
follov7-up  program  including  tutors  and  night  classes. 

2.  Y/hat  time  factor  for  implementation  may  be  involved? 

5 to  7 years 

3.  What  important  population  group  would  be  primarily  affected? 

students  aged  14-17  years  of  age 

4.  Y/hat  groups  need  to  be  involved  to  bring  about  change? 

a.  local  school  boards 

b.  school  administrators 

c.  owners  of  local  businesses 

d.  interested  citizens  of  the  comraunity 

5.  ^Yhat  is  the  appropriate  agency  or  organization  which  should  be 
requested  to  undertake  sponsership  for  change? 

local  school  boa.rd 

B.  Summary  of  Recommendations 

Strengthening  Present  Services 

1.  A more  concrete  program  for  the  prevention  of  drop-outs  in 
the  elementary  grades  (curriculum  changes  and  counseling) 
Creation  of  Hew  Services 

1.  Citizen’s  Advisory  Council  --  investigation  of  causes  and 
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noane  of  preventing  drop-outs 

2.  Special  homo  counselor  for  potential  drop-outs 

3.  Kemedial  reading  and  raath  brought  into  tho  curriculum  for  those 
students  who  lack  academic  ability 

4.  Separate  school  for  those  students  v;ho  wish  to  learn  a trade 

classes  in  the  morning  and  paid  employment  by  local  businesses  in^tlic 
afternoon 

5.  Pollow-up  program  for  potential  drop-outs  tutors  and  night 

classes 


A.  Problem  Area  #3  Changes  in  School  Curriculum 

1 .  What  essential  changes  or  improvements  are  needed? 

Following  is  a list  of  the  major  changes  in  the  present 
school  curriculum  suggested  by  Franklin  County  citizens; 

a.  Employment  of  a well-trained  curriculum  coordinator 

b.  Elective  courses  for  seniors  in  general  psyc^iology  and 
sociology,  philosophy 

c.  Group  guidance  courses  taught  by  counselors 

d.  Improvement  of  the  curriculum  for  the  lees  able  students 

e.  Foreign  language  study  beginning  in  the  elementary  school 

f.  Olassos  for  gifted  students 

g.  Speech  thera.py  classes  on  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels 

More  individual  v.'ork  done  by  students  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  guidance  department 

i.  Senior  high  school  courses  in  family  management 

j.  Realistic  program  in  sex  education  taught  by  specialists 
in  biology,  home  economics,  health  and  physical  education 

k.  More  emphasis  on  vocational  homemaking  and  industrial 
arts 

l.  Expanded  science  program  in  the  elementary  grades 

m.  Courses  in  study  habits  and  personal  relationships 

n.  Course  in  occupational  information 
0*  Expansion  of  tho  fine  arts  program 

p.  Chang©  the  grading  system  from  numerical  to  alphabetical 
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« « 

The  following  ro conniend at i on o v/ere  laadc  concerning  ctudcnt  partici- 
pation in  tho  Gchool  curriculura^ 

a.  Students  should  h£?.ve  a 50/o  voice  in  all  docioions  affecting 
them 

b.  StudentD  chould  elect  representatives  who  make  decisions 
concerning  dress  codec,  school  nev.'spapers,  and  socidl  events. 
Such  a body  of  student  representatives  should  he  guided  by 

at  least  one  adult. 

r.  A junior  and  senior  high  school  student  advisory  coninittec 

selected,  from  the  student  counoilo  should  be  organized  to  act 

\ \a 

as  a between  the  studeCnt  body  and  tho  school  adminis- 

tration^ 


2.  What  time  factor  for  implementation  may  be  involved? 

five  years 

3.  What  important  population  group  would  bo  primarily  affected? 

all  school-age  children 

4.  What  groups  need  to  be  involved  to  bring  about  chango? 

a.  school  board 

b.  school  administrators 

c.  parents  of  school  age  children 

5.  What  is  the  appropriate  agency  or  organization  which  should  be 
requested  to  undertake  sponsorship  for  change? 

school  adrainistsatorc 


Summary  of  rGConiiTendatio.np^ 

Creation  of  hew  Services 

a.  See  pages  6 for  changes  in  curriculum 

b.  Student  participation  in  administrative  decisions 
which  affect  them  (through  Student  Advisory  Com- 
mittee ) 
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Ac  Problem  Area  v4  *-• — Uease  of  Prugs  raid  Alcohol  by  Youn^-  Peoplo 

1.  \7iiat  essential  changes  or  improvomonta  are  noedod? 

^'dQf^eztlono  were  mado  for  a uoPirohop  for  elementary  caid 

health  teachers  in'.. order  to  help  children  and  youth  see  the 

a\:i-oKo  I 

negativG  aspsets  of  drug  and  usage.  Such  a v/orkshop 

prograia  should  bo  under  the  leadership  of  the  State  Health 
department e Tho  impact  of  the  uee  of  alcohol  and  drugs  might 
ai.eo  be  approached  through  a planned  alcohol  and  narcotics 
program  by  the  community,  scViool,  and  students.  A school- 
comraunity  youth  council  raight  be  established  to  v/ork  together 
v/ith  parontc,  citizens,  teachers,  school  officials  and  the 
student  body.  An  inservice  course  for  an  alcohol  and  narcotics 
education  could  be  developed  v/ith  presentations  by  social 
psychologists,  law  enforcement  representatives,  clergymen, 
physicians,  ex-addicts,  AA  representatives,  Journalists,  and 
teachers.  (The  local  newspaper  could  also  help  in  this  prcblcmm 
Workshops  and  conferences  could  be  set  up  for  adults  and 
students  to  discuss  and  to  encourage  participants  to  relate 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  and  similar  problems  to  societal  and 
community  forces  that  effect  the  values  and  attitudes  of  youth, 

2.  Y/hat  time  factor  for  implementation  may  be  involved? 

five  years 

3.  Y/liat  important  population  group  would  be  primarily  affected? 

students  aged  H-’IG 

4.  VThat  groups  need  to  be  involved  to  bring  about  change? 

a.  State  Health  Department 

b.  School  officials  and  teachero 

c.  Ai’ca  citizens 

3.  bliat  is  the  appropriate  agency  or  orga.nization  Vr'hich  snould 
be  requested  to  undertake  sponsorship  for  change? 

State  Health  Department 


® • Summary  of  Recomjn.9ndations 


Creation_  of-  Hew  Serv_icc_s 

1.  Elementciry  workshop  conducted  by  teachers  to  help 
young  people  see  the  nega.tivG  aspects  of  drug  and 
alcoholl  usage 

2.  EDtabliGhment  of  a school-community  youth  cou.ncil  for 
the  purpoGc  of  an  inservice  training  program 
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A.  Problera  Area  3 — — Schooling  for  Unv/cd  lloihera 

1.  What  essontial  changeo  or  improvet.iei:itf:  ra*e  needed? 

Qualified  tutors  should  ho  available  for  unv/ed  inothcrcc 
This  tutor  v/ould  make  regular  home  vioite  to  the  unwed  mother 
in  order  to  keep  her  up-to-date  on  her  school  v/ork.  An  unwed 
mother  should  be  permitted  to  continue  her  schooling  until 
she  obtains  her  diplomaj  either  through  tutoring  sessions  or 
evening  cla.sses.  Comprehensive  counseling  services  should 
be  available  to  all  unwed  motherc*. 

2.  Y/hat  time  factor  for  implementation  may  be  involved? 

five  years 

3.  What  important  population  group  would  be  primarily  affected? 

students  14-18 

4.  Y/hat;  groups  need  to  be  involved  to  bring  about  change? 

a.  school  districts 

b.  guidance  counselors 

5.  V/hat  is  the  appropriate  agency  or  organization  which  should 
be  requested  to  undertake  sponsorship  for  change? 

school  administrators 

B . Summary  of  Rocommsndat ions 

Creation  of  New  Services 

1 . Pull-time  tutors  for  unwed  mothers 

2.  Evening  claoses  for  unwed  mothers 

f 

5.  Comprehensive  counseling  services 
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Sub-Cccni  ttce  Chainrien, 


Debrha  liallory 
Viola  Plants 
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The  eo(nBltt«e  an  Horn*  and  Fasdly  Life  vas  set  up  as  one  of  the  three 
sab->o0nnlttees  of  the  franklin  County  Committee  of  the  Govez^r's  council 
on  Honan  Services  to  study  the  status  of  children  and  youth  in  Franklin 
County*  Youth  and  adults  participated  in  all  phases  of  the  functioning 
of  this  coBiittee  and  sone  Fulton  County  people  were  asked  to  Join  with 

US* 

Franklin  axid  Fulton  counties  are  located  at  the  south  border  of 
Pennsylvania*  in  the  central  part  of  the  state*  We  share  a coBBum 
border*  the  Tusoarora  mauntains*  as  well  as  conaon  problems*  Minority 
groups  in  Franklin  Ceuntj  represent  approximately  3 ^ent  of  the 
population*  and  in  Fhlton  County  7 percent*  Franklin  County  is  the 
fourth  fastest  growing  county  in  Pennsylvania*  employment  is  hl^* 
especially  in  the  summer  months*  and  welfare  recipients  represent 
only  1*2  percent  of  the  population*  Fulton  County*  part  of  Pennsylvania ' s 
Appalachia,  area*  has  the  highest  percentage  of  poverty  in  the  state  and 
little  ohanoe  of  growth  except  in  cooperation  with  a more  prosperous 
county*  Vftiile  economio  deprivation  is  very  severe*  the  number  of  welfare 
recipients  is  in  line  with  the  state  average  of  3*2  percent* 

The  ooB&nlttee  feels  that  social  services  are  lacking  in  both  counties 
and  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  growing  population  more  innovative 
services  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  people  will  have  to  be  developed* 
ComBanity  awareness  of  existing  situations  rather  than  denying  them*  is 
essential  if  sudh  services  are  to  become  a relllty*  Also  needed  are  tools 
designed  to  organixe  and  deliver  services  to  the  rural  poor  idio  live  in 
areas  of  low  population  density* 
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Vta  haT«  Attaiqytad  to  identify  a Tariety  of  problems  wfaloh  we  feel 
are  eapleally  proTalant  in  our  area*  and  to  suggest  possible  solutions. 
We  have  attempted  to  be  realistic  in  our  appraisals  in  both  regards. 
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In  ordnr  to  noocmpli.^  th«  porpoM  of  th«  eooadtto*  on  Haao  and  Famllj 
Llf«t  th«  ohairmn  Mlnetnd  joang  people  and  adalte  froa  throughout  Franklin 
County*  Cie  Direotor  of  Folton  County  Servioes  for  Children  and  Aging  was 
asked  to  serre  as  a representatlTi  of  the  ooiamlttee's  Interests  in  Fulton  County* 

The  group  Identified  as  basio  problens  areas  the  foUoidngt 

1*  The  need  for  family  services  in  the  areas  oft 

a*  marital  and  preHoarltal  counseling 
b*  family  planning  servioes 
e*  problems  of  concern  to  youth 

d*  other  family  and  youth  related  problems » including 
personal  counseling  servioes  in  the  schools 

2*  ideqputoy  of  Public  Asslstanoe  grants*  including  hov  individuals 
manage  to  live  on  these  grants* 

3*  The  need  for  evaluation  of  Child  Labor  Lam  vhieh  prc^bit  teeiw 
age  youngsters  from  having  meaningful  enplo^naent  and  job  training 
programs  idiidi  meet  the  needs  of  nirsl  youth* 

The  oonDittee  believes  that  existing  services  are  not  sufficiently  veil  known* 
especially  by  yofong  people*  and  that  wider  publicity  of  these  services  would  result  in 
better  use  by  youth  and  adults*  The  teenagers  also  expressed  an  interest  in  having  a 
personal  oouzisellng  service  available  within  the  school  setting*  They  would  like  this 
service  to  be  able  to  halp  them  with  problems  idiether  or  not  they  are  school  related* 
The  lack  of  sudi  a service  within  the  secondary  sdiools  may  be  a partial  explanation 
for  students'  lack  of  knowledge  about  coBsacmity  based  servioes  evwm  thou^  such  ln» 
fonoation  is  available  throng  existing  school  guidance  programs*  Students  with 
personal  problems  rarely  see  guidance  personnel  except  at  points  of  real  crisis*  and 
then  usually  only  when  these  problems  are  affecting  academic  performance* 

Existing  services  are  usually  referred  to  only  after  the  familial  situations  have 
reached  a point  of  crisis*  The  professional  helping  people  in  the  comniinity  feel  that 

most  of  the  profalema*  inoludlng  crime  and  dallnquenoy*  oan  be  directly  related  te  a 

^ r»  I A f i 0 pS  • 

breakdown  in  fasdly  relationships^  Several  clergymen  have  stated  that  their  moat 
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rr«<{a«nt  eoantMllBg  problMu  o«Bt«r  around  xurltal  ilffloaltioa  vfaldi  thoy  fool 
unaquippad  to  haadlo*  Looal  Montal  Hoalth  progrona  loro  handloappod  by  lack  of 
physleal  apaoo  and  staff  and  ara  preparod  thoroforo,  only  to  handle  situations 
as  they  boeono  lnoroa«in|gly  soToro*  No  sorvloe  axlsts  or  is  being  considered 
idddi  would  make  an  all-oat  effort  to  provide  preventive  services  to  avert  crisis 
breakdown  In  the  family  struoture* 

▲ family  oriented  servloe  suoh  as  that  suggested  by  our  ooeimlttoe  must  be 
prepared  to  solve  the  ezanaerable  problems  whloh  come  from  the  orltloal  family  lzv> 
stability  caused  by  a rural  oriented  group  of  parents  and  a more  urbanised  group 
of  young  people*  The  “generation  gap"  Is  a real  problem  in  family  ad^stnents  In 
rural  areas  today* 

f 

An  effeotive  famUy  serviee  also  should  be  able  to  provide  help  to  young 
girls  with  sexual  problems*  Frequently  the  breakdown  in  the  family  structure  In- 
vites young  people  to  act  out  their  conflicts  In  ways  ^diloh  are  often  Inappropriate* 
Illegitimate  pregnanoles  are  extremely  high  in  rural  areas  and  Fulton  County  has  the 
highest  rate  of  illegitimate  births  In  the  state*  Servlees  for  unwed  parents  are 
available  throu^  the  Public  Child  Welfare  agendas  and  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
FVanklln  County  but  are  not  appropriately  used  by  the  eomminlty  at  large*  Attempts 
to  approa^  this  area  of  oonoem  have  been  spotty*  poorly  structured*  and  have  little 
foUow  throu^*  however*  educational  programs  with  potential  have  been  disoussed 
and  mmy  be  initiated  in  the  future*  Ws  suggest  that  a family  serviee  Agoncj  oould 
provide  the  impetus*  and  perhaps  staff*  to  help  develop  suoh  an  edueatlonal  program 
and  at  the  same  time  help  young  people  be  aware  of  other  servioes  available  to  them* 

The  edequaoy  of  Public  Assistanoe  grants  is  a subject  which  receives  ntoh 
dlsoussion  but  little  action*  The  ooxBoittee  felt  that  khe  Insuffldenoy  of  the 
grants  themselves  is  but  one  problem*  Many  families  reoedving  Publlo  Assistanoe 
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f««l  thalr  ohildr#E  e«&  b»  aotlTat^d  to  a bottor  stABcUird  of  Hiring  if  thoj 
ATO  Abl#  to  oopplj  thM  idth  bottor  qiuUtj  food*  olothlBg»  And  hoaiohold 
fonilAlngtt  rAthor  than  boing  foreod  by  tholr  ooAnoBdo  position  to  obtain 
thOM  itons  f^OB  tho  toim  dxuq>,  as  ono  rospondont  aontLonod*  Hoaslng  for 
low  inoooDS  zwrAl  faallles  is  a sorprislngly  nogloetod  sabjoet  in  this  day  of 
tbo  mdi  disoKLssod  urban  erlsis*  Children  in  rural  deprived  f and  lies  grow 
up  witbout  eleotrleity,  numing  water  or  sewage  systems,  and  in  homes  of  a 
severe  state  of  decay  ••  • at  least  as  deplorable  as  the  widely  discussed 
slnas  of  our  cities*  The  severe  cultural  deprlTatlon  frequently  found  in 
these  families  is  largely  a result  of  both  physical  and  pfeyalkological  isolation* 
Vspecially  in  zural  areas  the  attitudes  of  the  oonausity  about  Publie  issistanoe 
recipients  are  of  sudi  social  Influence  that  this  feeling  itself  is  almost  as 
harmful  as  the  inadequacy  of  the  money  payments*  Ihese  attitudes  are  some- 
times perpetuated  by  the  caseworkers  themselves,  and  it  is  felt  that  an  inter- 
pretive program  on  the  problems  of  being  poor,  in  addition  to  the  physical  needs 
within  the  poor  oomainity,  should  be  given  consideration* 

The  present  systmi  as  it  now  exists  does  not  provide  sufficient  incentive 
to  work,  but  in  fact  breeds  dieating  on  the  part  of  clients  and  something  less 
than  coiqplete  honesty  on  the  part  of  workers  who  have  a real  commitment  to  their 
clients*  k determined  and  purposeful  effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  people 
is  needed  if  some  other  income  maintenance  issthod,  perhaps  a negative  income  tax, 
is  to  become  a reality* 

Mai  nutrition  and  starvation  among  the  poor  is  presently  being  widely  puhlio- 
ised*  In  areks  such  as  ours  idiere  super  markets  are  located  mainly  in  the  larger 
towna,  this  is  a problem  of  the  most  severe  magnitude*  She  zural  poor  do  not  spend 
their  susassrs  happily  hoeing  their  gardens  to  savo  up  food,  llko  squirrels,  for  tho 
wlntor*  Most  of  then  are  able  to  find  eiiqployment  only  at'  this  timo  of  the  year 
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and  ar«  aaraplng  along  on  inoonas  only  aqual  to,  or  parhaps  lass  than,  that 
providad  by  Pdblie  AaedLatanoa  grants* 

^anklln  Conntj  prasantly  has  a sarplns  food  program  althoa^  tha  food 
stamp  program  is  eorrantlj  undar  discussion*  Oba  of  tha  statad  objections  ta 
tha  surplus  food  program  is  that  all  familias  raceiTa  tha  ssam  spadfio  foods 
and  fratpiently  have  no  usa  for  soon  items  although  they  oould  use  more  of  other 
items*  This  results  in  vasts  and  reduces  the  Impact  of  this  plan  on  tha  pye^ 
limiof  hunger*  It  is  suggested  that  the  food  stamp  program  could  be  of  great* 
er  assistance  to  the  poor  in  this  regard* 

Problems  in  health  ears  also  ecdst  for  econoaioally  deprived  children 
and  families  In  zursl  areas*  Comprehensiva  clinic  services  simply  do  not  exist* 

Wa  suggest  that  outreach  health  programs,  utilizing  mobile  units,  be  made  srsil* 
able  for  use  in  xural  areas,  Pra  and  post-natal  oara  clinles  ^ould  be  as- 
tabUshad  vithln  aooaas  of  zval,  deprived  personst  transportation  funds  bo  made 
availablsi  or  olinlos  be  made  a part  of  the  suggested  units* 

The  ooBBsittee  recognises  the  need  for  eloser  ooordinatlon  between  the  loosl 
ooBDiuBity  and  federal  and  state  sponsored  projects*  For  eocample,  xursl  yeungsters 
seem  to  have  a greater  feeling  of  Insecurity  about  leaving  hams  than  do  those 
young  people  living  in  more  urbanised  areas*  We  suggest  that  the  establl  ahment 
of  a good  relationahip  with  someone  representing  the  dorp  before  and  during  tha 
training  weald  help  to  eliminate  the  larger  naznber  of  job  eorp  dropi>cuts  from  our 
area* 

Varloua  efforts  have  been  made  to  reach  out  to  ofaildren  and  youth  with  re- 
gard to  their  echioational  needs*  Wilson  College,  located  in  Ghambersburg,  has 
Censored  tutoring  pregrsas  for  msny  years.  This  year  the  college  has  set  up  sad 
staffed  a Stndj  6snt#r  looated  in  the  low-rent  housing  project  in  Chsmbersburg • 
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This  is  A unlquA  attempt  in  this  area  in  that  the  tutors  are  taken  to  the 
students*  Other  sAmllar  programs^  initiated  by  local  groups^  Operation 
Conoem  and  the  P^anklin  County  Giranoh  of  the  American  Association  of  University 
women*  presently  are  in  operation  and  headc^arted  at  local  schools* 

Reereational  activities  for  young  people  undoubtedly  will  be  dealt  with 
in  another  report«  however*  we  feel  some  cams^nt  from  our  committee  is  appropriate* 
In  rural  areas  this  subject  has  been  almost  completely  neglected*  I*M*C*A*  pro- 
grams* i^dh  eiist  in  the  towns*  school  functions  and  service  organisation  - - 
sponsored  dances  and  block  parties  cemprise  the  majority  of  aotivlties  available* 

The  automobile*  idiieh  is  a vital  part  of  rural  life  beoause  no  public  transpoiv 
tatlon  exists*  has  also  beoomo  the  major  recreational  pastime  of  rural  youth* 

One  of  the  reasons  this  problem  has  reached  the  crisis  point  is  that  all  too  often 
the  parents  in  rural  coamainities  work  from  dawn  to  dark  on  the  farm  and  put  a moral 
stigna  on  anything  that  is  reereational*  Tharofore*  youngsters  who  xio  longer  have 
a vital  part  to  play  in  the  vox^  habits  of  the  farm  cannot  find  outside  activities 
other  than  racing  their  cars*  The  committee  suggests  that  youth  centers  and  drag 
stilps*  properly  supervised*  would  help  to  reduce  delinquency  as  well  as  highway 
deaths  of  young  people* 

Problems  in  enq^loyimint  of  youth*  espe<^Lally  those  fourteen  and  fifteen  years 
old*  seems  to  be  basically  one  of  comsunication*  Job  opportunities  do  exist*  but 
somehow  those  wishing  to  employ  young  people  and  3rDung  people  wishing  to  be  eov* 
ployed  do  not  get  together*  The  ccmmlttee  feels  the  hourly  restrictions  on  esqploy- 
ment  of  youth  are  quite  fair  and  offer  youth  anqple  opportunity  for  meaningful  esw* 
ployment*  One  of  our  local  newspapers  publish)  advertisements  free  of  charge  to 
teen-age  yofungsters  idio  are  interested  in  summer  moployBiant*  Perhaps  this  medium 
eoild  be  used  both  by  those  seeking  employees  and  those  looking  fer  eDqployers  at 
various  times  during  the  year*  Agency  persozmel*  too*  should  be  aware  of  sourees 
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of  mpLoymmt  In  order  to  diroet  those  olth  nhon  thej  oome  In  contact  to 

these  sonroes* 

ProfessieBel  helping  people  in  our  ores  ere  also  grestlj  troubled  by 
the  total  lack  of  prograns  and  facilities  for  proidellnqaent  youth.  The 
mnber  of  nuw^^vay  youngsters  has  been  gradually  increasing  and  some  type 
of  treataent  oriented  facility  is  needed  ^ere  these  young  people,  and  others, 
can  be  contained  in  order  to  receive  treatment.  Fev  appropriate  facilities 
for  the  mildly  retarded  are  available  to  us.  Youngsters  idiose  IQ's  are  too 
high  for  state  sdiools  and  hospitals,  but  too  lov  for  treatment  facilities, 
sijnply  fall  between  the  cracks.  It  is  suggested  that  local  Mental  Health, 

Mental  Retardation  programs  fully  consider  these  areas  of  severe  need  when 
platml  ng  services* 

One  possible  solution,  or  at  least  one  step  toward  the  solution  to  many 
of  the  problems  identified  by  this  committee  would  seem  to  be  the  proposed 
transfer  of  responsibility  of  the  child  welfare  program  from  county  to  State. 

This  would  ultimately  result  in  one  family  servioe  oriented  agency  and  could  iiw 
sure  up-grading  of  available  services  as  veil  as  more  adequate  delivery  of  servioe. 
Rural  areas  are  least  able  to  finan<4ally  support  full  service  agencies  without 
extensive  help  from  larger  political  sub-divisions.  Therefore,  a state  operated 
child  welfare  program  could  be  of  great  value  in  solving  two  problems  of  equal  i»> 
portanee  in  areas  idiere  services  are  spotty  to  say  the  least  and  duplication  of 
servioe  vies  with  no  service. 

The  oonnittee  suggests  that  consideration  be  given  to  including  staff  trained 
in  oomacLnity  organization  techniques  in  such  a meirged  agency.  Just  as  individuals 
have  their  own  strength  and  weaknesses,  so  do  ccmmunlties.  All  too  frequently  the 
problems  of  the  individual  are  Inexorably  connected  to  the  problsais  of  the  eownnnity. 
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3aali  a staff  parson  aoold  halp  to  oontxlbata  to  tha  davalopmant  of  long 
ranga  solatiaas  for  en'vironmantal  naads  of  eoiaainltlos* 

Ms  hopa  tha  f ora  igolag^  raport  idll  ba  halpfal  to  thosa  davaloplng 
prograns  and  sarvloas  at  all  lerals  - Local,  Stata  and  Federal  - and 
that  our  suggestions  sill  be  oarafnlly  weighed  and  oozisiderad  as  changes 
In  existing  stmetores  ere  being  conteoplatacU 
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YOUTH  VALUES 


Sub-»GeEiiai  tte -3  Ciia  iman  ^ 
Thaaas  Me  Gleam 
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A.  Froblc.^  Aroao  Identified  hy  Youth 

1.  Youths  paramount  desii'e  for  more  youth  representation  on  all  levels  of 
Govenimont . 

a.  Essential  changes  needed 

1.  Youth  should  be  heard  at  local  represent ive  or  governmental 

y. 

meetings, 

b.  Time  factor  for  implementation 

1.  Youth  should  meet  with  elected  offic5.als  to  detenidne  realistic 
time  schedule.  It  is  recommended  that  since  this  is  a prinaary 
desire  that  implementation  be  within  six  months. 

c.  Population  groups  primarily  affected 

1,  Youth  representation  should  be  established  on  a school-system 
basis  vrith  one  student  representative  per  500  students  enrolled 
in  both  Junior  and  Senior  High  School, 

2,  Adult  representation  v;ould  consist  of.  local  elected  officials, 

d.  Groups  involved  in  bringing  about  change, 

1,  Same  as  above. 

e.  Sponsoring  Agencies. 

1,  County  Committee 

2,  School  Officials 
3«  Elected  Officials 

4#  County  Cciniiittee  v/ould  make  initial  contacts  wdth  School  Officials 
to  determine  student  repi'esentatives . County  Committee  v;ovJd  con“ 
tact  local  officials  of  municipalities  or  nunicipa]-ity  of  same 
school  district  and  deve3.op  pi'-ogram  whereby  student  representative 

could  sit  in  on  appropriate  governmental  meetings  and  offer 
consents  on  programs  that  v;ould  pertain  to  youth  interests. 
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f.  At  date  no  levels  of  government  have  been  contacted. 

g.  Success  of  3.ccal  studont-official  worldjjg  relationship  co’j2d  lead  to 

eiriilar  program  on  a countj  level. 

2.  Clarification  of  existing  governmental  process. 

a.  Essential  changes  needed 

1.  Xouth  involvement  in  local  elections. 

2.  More  publicity  of  local  political  issues  on  a youth  oriented  level. 

3.  Sponsor  a "Youth  I'fe.yor  for  a Day". 

b.  Time  factor  for  implementation. 

1,  Time  factor  for  issues  and  involvement  of  local  elections  should  be 
relative  to  loea.1  elections— -programs  shoiLl.d  be  initiated  approxi- 
mately 2 i3.onths  prior  to  election  date  to  prevent  program  from  being 
dravm  out  and  avoiding  a last  miiiute  rush. 

2,  l*fa.yor  for  a day  program  should  be  instituted  v.lthin  six  months. 

c.  Popul^ation  groups  primarily  affected. 

1.  Involvement  of  youth  in  local  elections  would  include  any  interested 
youth  and  v;ould  be  limited  only  by  their  enthusi.asm.  All  adult 
voters  v;ould  benefit  directly  from  such  involvement. 

2.  Publicity  of  election  issues  geared  to  young  receptive  minds  would 
lubricate  the  democratic'  process  tlirough  creating  a higher  degree 
of  part icipjat ion  in  future  elections  and  governmental  functions  by 
all  of  todays  young  people. 

3«  The  Mayor  For  a Day  program  would  rev'ard  deserving  young  people 
for  achievement  in  other  youth  involvement  programs, 

d.  Groups  involved  in  bringing  about  changes. 

1,  Local  Democratic-  and  Republican  parties  v/ould  be  primary  groups 
to  assist  v/ith  involvement  in  local  elections. 
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2.  ISaso  iiicdia  wo\ild  be  prlnarily  i-esponsiblc  to  preoent  local 
political  icDues  on  a youtli  intereot  basis, 

3.  Local  nmiicipal  officials  and  County  Corriaittee  \rould  be  priiaarily 
responsible  to  establish  a "Youth  Jlayor  for  a Day"  progrcua. 

e.  Sponsoring  Agencies 

1,  Local  political  parties  should  have  a conmittee  on  youth  to 
establish  a vrorking  relationship  \7ith  young  people. 

2.  Nen/spapers  and  radio  stations  in  the  area  should  feature  arti- 
cles and  prograns  geared  to  and  created  by  young  people  relative 
to  local  political  issues. 

3.  Youth's  role  touard  the  National  Secui-ity  and  Draft 

a.  Essential  changes  needed 

1.  Lov/erang  of  Voting  Age. 

2,  Abolish  the  draft  and  create  a professional  volunteer  Arniy. 

b.  Tine  factor  for  iraplementation 

1.  Lowering  of  voting  age  to  18  should  be  implemented  as  soon  as 
possible. 

2.  Creation  of  a professional  volunteer  Aimiy  should  also  be  iaiple- 
mented  as  soon  as  possible. 

c.  Population  groups  primarily  affected 

1.  All  young  people  from  age  18  to  age  21  vrould  be  affected  by  lo'.jering 
of  the  voting  age. 

2,  All  young  men  would  be  affected  directly  by  changes  in  the  Draft, 

d.  Groups  involved  in  bringing  about  changes. 

1,  Primarily  the  Legislators  v/ould  bring  about  these  changes  vd.th 
support  from  the  voting  public. 

e.  Sponsoring  Agencies 

1.  The  youth  in,volvement  in  local  government  v;ould  demonstrate  abDJ.ty 
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to  particimte  in  selection  of  goverrdr'^  officials.  An  extension 
of  tho  youth  involveinent  in  local  goTern'iient  to  the  County  level 
could  give  youth  the  instrument  to  collectively  register  their 
needs  and  opinions  v;ith  Legislators, 

Pre-marital  sex,  drugs  and  contemporary  values, 

a.  Essential  changes  needed 

1.  More  comprehensive  courses  needed  in  areas  of  sex  education  and 
drugs. 

b.  Time  factor  for  implementation 

1.  As  soon  as  feasible. 

c.  Population  groups  prinarily  affected 

1.  Students  DJidicated  that  these  areas  of  education  should  be  started 
v;ith  eleven  and  twelve  year  old  students  and  continued  through  high 
school, 

d.  Groups  involved  in  bringing  about  changes. 

1,  Educators 

e.  Sponsoring  Agencies. 

1,  School  administrators  would  be  responsible  for  implementing  these 
programs.  Students  indicated  that  they  learned  about  sex  at  the 
age  of  11  or  12  on  the  street  corner  or  fram  other  dubious  source. 
They  stated  that  the  program  should  be  started  v/ith  this  age  group 
on  an  information  level  geared  to  pre-adolescents  and  progressively 
increased  yearly.  Many  older  students  indicated  that  teachers 
either  glossed  over  areas  of  importance  to  them  or  generalized 
about  sexual  relationships.  Students  stated  that  very  little  or 
nothing  veas  taught  about  drug  effects.  They  also  iiidicated  a 


desire  for  more  factual  information  concerning  drugs  and  effects 
on  the  body.  The  students  claimed  that  most  teaclicrs  used  ''scarce 


i 


tactics*'  in  discussing  drugs  and  pre^marital  sex.  The  students 
exlilbited  a sincere  concern  about  implications  of  sex  and  drugs, 
f,  Govermnontal  agencies  have  a responsibility  to  increase  appropriations 
in  areas  of  education  to  enable  youth  to  learn  all  aspects  of  these 
social  problems.  Ths'ough  these  education  programs,  young  p)eople  vrlll 
be  able  to  UTiderstand  the  true  relationship  of  society  and  moral 
conduct . 

5.  Designated  Effective  Procedure  for  Youth  Leadership  Roles. 

a.  Essential  changes  needed 

1.  Form  County  Student  Council. 

2.  Motivate  youth  leadership  by  establishing  youth  staff  positions 
in  local' government . 

3.  Establish  county  council  of  youth  related  activities. 

b.  Time  factor  for  implementation 

1.  Proposed  Student  Council  and  Youth  related  cororaittees  should  be 
formed  vdthin  one  year. 

« 

2.  Youth  positions  in  local  government  should  be  created  in  conjunc- 
tion v/ith  the  proposed  county  stisient  council  and  county  youth 
related  committees. 

c.  Population  groups  primarily  affected 
1.  Youth  groups  primarily  affected. 

d.  Groups  involved  in  bringing  about  changes. 

1.  All  youth  related  groups  involved. 

e.  All  local  student  councils  would  appoint  representatives  to  participate 
in  County  Student  Council.  All  youth  related  organisations  v^ould  ap- 
point representatives  to  participate  in  a county  organisation. 

6.  Lack  of  Local  Organised  Recreational  IVograriis  for  teenage  groups, 
a.  Essential  changes  needed. 
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1,  Rural  f.tudentc  h?.ve  transportation  problow. 

2;  Youth  recreational  pi'ojects  need  financial  assistance. 

3e  Youth  need  involveiaent  in  recreaticn-al  activities  end  should 
assist  in  establishing  conduct  codes  for  such  facilities. 

b.  Tirao  factor  for  ixaplementation 

1.  Youth  recreational  programs  v/ould  be  developed  in  conj'onction  vdth 

V 

existing  programs  and  could  be  initiated  irci-aed lately. 

c.  Population  groups  primarily  affected. 

1.  Pi’ogram  v/ould  primarily  involve  teenagers. 

d.  Groups  involved  in  bringing  about  chiarge. 

1.  School  Officials  and  youth  related  organizations. 

e.  Sponsoring  Agencies 

1.  County  \d.de  developaent  of  a youth  council  v;ould  create  the 
primary  sponsoiring  agency  vdiich  vrould  cooperate  vfith  school 
officials  and  youth  related  organizations. 

f.  Governmental  levels  involved. 

1.  State  Legislators  could  appropriate  funds  to  assist  youth 
sponsc^red  activities  and  programs. 

7.  Employment  of  Black  People  liraited  in  professional  levels. 

a.  Essential  clianges  needed 

1.  Counciling  of  black  Et\;dents  in  and  out  of  school  needs  improved. 

2.  Program  needed  to  upgrade  professional  black  people, 

b.  Tirra  factor  involved. 

1.  Pi’ograms  should  be  implemented  as  soon  as  possible. 

c.  Population  groups  primarily  affected. 

1.  Black  youth  of  Pennsylvania. , 

d.  Groups  involved  isi  brjjiging  about  changes. 


1.  School  Officials. 


I 


i 


2,  HMOP 

3.  State  iBgirJrwtors 

e.  Groups  involved  in  bringing  about  changes. 

1.  Sponsoring  groups  should  be  the  above  gi-'oups  directly  related 
to  this  program, 

f.  Governmental  levels  involved. 

V 

1.  state  Department  of  Public  Instruction  should  be  involved  on  a 
State  level. 
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The  attached  pictures  are  intended  to  iljl.iistratG  somo  of  the  situations 
described  in  the  bC'dy  of  the  repoz^t*  They  are  photos  of  actual  situations  in  Fronltlj.n 
and  Fulton  counties  and  are  intended  to  depict  the  "average  poor®"  Sirrdloa’  situations 

vn  a v\  y 

exist  in  aH-l  ruraJL  areas  and  -fsiisidy  lemlons  live  in  conductions  ranch  worse  than  these 
which  e1\ow  so  cloar3cy  the  j solation  of  the  r-uz’al  poor® 
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tQnsjrit  ?rrar:gei:iQnte 


Tho  cr.mor  of  tho 
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ma  am 


This  pict'j.ro  siicnrs  a «■ 


property  lives  in  the  bj.:Qd5.ng  in  the  front  and  rents  the 


"chicken  coop"  in  t?io 


This  man  ond  his  blind  dog  live  alone  in  tiiis  one  room  brio 
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The  picture  on  the  left  v:as  taken  in  the  "cardboard  city"  section 


of  Chamber shirg,  and  the  one  on  the  right  uas.  taken  jast  outside  KcConnellsbarg* 
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All  of  the  foregoing  pictures  of  horaos  were  tsken  from  hard- surf aco 


roadse 


Situations  even  more  isolated  exj.st  back  in  the  woods  and  Kount?_inse 
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These  pictarcs  shoi-r  sons  local  industry,  a saw  rail  and  fardd.y  hone, 
and  a grain  riill*.  Children  iihose  family  backgrounds  inc3,.ud0  employment  in  this 
kind  of  setting  often  have  difficulty  relating  to  more  sophisticated  careers* 
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•Dioso  pictures  sliov;  the  Study  Center  in  "eardboai’d  city”  stefied 
by  Vaison  College  students  pud  tvro  typical  nount-ain  coiffiiurdties. 
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hone* 


Tho  inaccessibility  of  Kory  raral  poor  is 
The  slanging;  foot^’bridge  is  the  only  means 


illustrated  by  thrls 
of  access  to  a fruraly 


VJater  and  ssner  facdDdtj.os  are  often  pi;imi'’Q.vco  BotJi  pictares 
represent  the  tmter  supply  for  tiro  corijiiunitlcss 
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Governor* a * ouncll  for  Nyfoan  Sm^vicm 

Tho  fuiton  ounty  Ccm^ittsa  LnllJr»n  mu  Vouin 

Jurm  6, 


Gf  TH„.,  OiU^Ty 

fyltan  County  la  445  .tqWiSiir^  of  rural  aresy  coj?s|50-^e.2  of 

md  nmm^  th^  pmmni  popyl^tion  is 

»sti«K*t<f-;  to  os  10, 7X  p#rsoniSi.  A r^siynt  rmatt  an  “tsuv^rty  In 
Permoy Ivyn la « Oy  tfsa  Sorvlc^a  of  PamMyiv^«nla,  r^veiilajJ 

that  fc.S'A,  ©f  thi^  in  Ihsi  oounty  an?  eiiojji.aifisJ  Otiln„ 

in  poverty  Icgvols.  Th#r#  i®  littla  InauBtry  in  th«?  county 
m^%  mn  CMj*0k)  cosw-Tiutg  to  other  touna  m far  m 3f?  ?^lleji  tsujy 
for  uork»  The  sBojur  In.jyatries  incluagi  fulton  In.iuatriefi^,  Inc. 
(fauricatod  HoCfay  (oriawtrii  and  nioas); 

<w«llott*s  c©m:r®ti(,  mu  quarrviny)^  Sariner,  Inc. 

Cmen*s  ^*uita)*  These  min  caunty  iniJu^triea  mt^ly  m 

31Q  pwsjpla.  A Loynty  -^ctlofii  rwlmr^rnsJ  In  l,;£>!s, 

»tato4  that  ’*{3f  1fT5  f^itm  oper^t#1  in  cetjiHy  only  121 
prOiJucs®  im;s^  of  ovfjr  IJ,llca2  i-mr  y^^r®. 

Ssiell  pockota  of  ?KJv®rty  to  he  fatmil  in  ®li  iileven  tow^- 
^Ipii.  The  ler.,«et  consist  of  -Ik  f4ie-;^ro  ijseijple  locetea  e 

short  itlot'^co  uoi^t  of  ^^Cv^onmillJimir:),  <th@  county  iseat  only 
mtmi’-p  in  the  county  | pnoylatian  143S>. 

Thi^e  school  '.ilfstrlcts  smmv  the  f ulton  County  er^y.  th#lr 
enrolls^t-n  coi9?Jlnod  im  mm  2/f%»  your?'^  people  ofsts*ieen  k Inca r-^ror ten 
and  tiisslfth  rirmle.  ThI®  pmt  acori®f?»ls  year  students  in  the 
nlneth  through  twelfth  inQlcati!?^  on  int^rott  in  attiindins 

coll3./o«  C?14  etuciwts  ^nirallea  in  :iradas  9 throu^.^  12  in  the 
county.) 

OilGMUATM  1^  ami^  C»|TT£;£ 

The  fulton  t.ounty  uasspiltto^  wat  of  sixtaan 

mvun  odulto  and  nim  youny  pisafKlo,  frof*  all  three  aistrlctsi. 

Thr»®  t«;-ijch0r»,  thr@e  pertinta#  one  cl^rv^yi^aart,  end  nim  hi^h  sthooi 
seniors  msda  up  th^f  tj^roup.  Uf  th^@e,  anjs  parent  b ?^a';;-ro  fross  tha 
poverty  fsocket  m^r  HcCofmsllsbur^j. 

tho  min  GO»2ilttst@  uue  suh-dlvlJeil  Into  three  fSimiior  dlfsr.uaslan 
end  xmmuTth  itlnmt  education,  mu  ’^®iirs.  rive  rtEsnthly 

ware  hel-v  fur  u pariod  of  two  houra  ai^iah.  A typical  f«r^»ot«*  included 
the  first  thirty  op  forty«*flve  «inut®i£  tasinij  ..eovtou  to  mpmiaX  vjuvots 
flli8®,  asrsvi  i^urlni  of  rasi^esfeh.  The  mx%  haut  tam>  eat  aside 

for  ®mll  -ijraui'i  dlscus^;!ilon  in  tho  ifsuo*cwi';^itto«s.  And  ths®  last 
thirty  minuta  uXa«:.k  of  tine  u»ad  for  total  droup  dlacus-sUon  urii, 
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pisirtnlrii*  Av^rs  miu  ptiniains>,  or  70%« 

Tha  GOPte3iit»«  GQQit>iiTMm%  fr<^n  tha  co*#>tv  adhaoX 

•ilstrictsi  md  thti  offim  stf  ar  schools,  ihsi  locjil 

chjsptef  of  this  tslrl  Scoot  ...,oynr.il,  local 

of  oryaniaotkw-:*. 

• •li^8tlonnair«..I?i  orr^r  thot  th«  c«ui'-5  grosp  tha  feisiln.,3 

ano  aantlsMOts  of  youfii-^.  paopls  In  the  cot^ty,  <i  **os 

araftat'.  It  mimd  ^WiS-QtiQ»^  CTncainifiy  a#*  aaocotlon,  th«  iiraft, 
tha  affsctivsneosa  of  councils,  tfts  na^a  for  rociaatlon, 

ana  thin-is  yilch  islsitrylj  thm  mnt»  It  iskis  Qlv@n  to 

hX^jh  in  Itigi  thrm  aiatrtcia  ana  aloc’  to  i;rKii4j  drop- 

Quta*  Tha  rosglta  of  tliJi  s^^tionnalrs  hslpfed  Qiroatly  In  fcjj^ul«tln^ 
the  prcjola^  ana  racem^n nations  of  this  raport. 

• •Spaakar.^Hr*  3lli3«?rt  Dwells,  Suparwimsr  af  Special  feJi^otlan  far 

fulton  ^.Oijnty,  spok-s  to  os  concerninsi  thss  ri»a*i3  for  «aar«s  Spisclol 
CJiicatlon  Clmsim  In  ths  thr^s  ^latrlustcs*  m^amliiSQ 

tho  neaas  of  fsantaily  rstaraea  h^aiciin3i3#a  Uili-aren. 

• •CaSmakar.^Hr.  Uacll  ¥i^Ksation^jl«»r@df>nalaail*^i  Lt,ita;aitori 

^ssaarch  Sonaolti^ii,  pirnmnlm  th®  of  hi©  recs^it  stutiy  af 

JaO  apoartonislea  far  foltsn  Cminty  yoyn^  pigsjpli?,  Uialr  job  prf?«- 
fari^e^,  inc  th«  r>o«i2  for  iisynty  tc  p,roviiO  \/a*Tss4s  Troinln  j, 

• •Fiifa*Sirlp  .ij^  tos  pmrt0..*Th4»  Sholcf  is  Vours®  m mialo-vlaoal 

att»2!jpfc  is  tjii«gflfi#  tha  of  iii«nai;^#rs  in  aor  *M>sl®ty,  tc  clarify 

mm  of  ^Itsriiatiyoa  facin'^  yacn.g  th.i3n  tc 

tho  firiial  £tmi(i&  nf  saX^ctin^*  alternative  'aoluticsna  m pr©bli5«?itic 
faalln.ja  j^saa  up  ta  ®i§ch  Inc^iviaual  tsyna  jjjr. 


rtc  mj  t«l 


That  iJUdhi  la  to  folloy  isf  on  to  anfiim  af  tha 

aroole-m  m ot2<an  by  s c*«sa**5iS2c:tlon  af  youth  ana  aiiyitis  har« 

Inf  Tiilton  County.  ‘atQiiimmtic  bs  i^iquo  to  cor 

ruri»l  anvlronnantj  mi  athors  rofisct  ?nani far. t-<stloris  on  tha 
national  tssana.  firm  I®  certain,  'thara  not  fsnou.h  ttsas  tc 

conc#ntr;ite  fully  m imfirmci  uTOdlmi  ala.ilOQ  into  it,  sivsiluat- 

Iny  ^ll  of  Itts  ra^lflcstlana.  Ana  tmithcgr  ^i^ts  thare  emjuh  tt‘348  to 
cfsnaldar  -ill  af  thi*  ,ilffic.ultias  facln.i  shiXdmn  mn  youth  In  this 
county. 

Thig  lioflclemsy  of  %im  iiXm  effected  our  effortii  of  offtirin 
raca^s;»n...atlons  to  or  allaiifiato  dut  yet,  u>$^' 
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Fulton  Zuifiyty  unpori 


offisr  th*-2?a  not  ta  Rximrta  or  thjt  Sh*-jy  iilll  *ri  .ht* 

jrtsuccrsif  but  that  tit*j  output  of  aincore  persans  uf»o  trie.?  to 

tiSKs  ?j«ri3u*jly  thotr  raitjonslaillty  ta  lotik  c^naclsntlou^’ly  at  th!f 
protJlm^a  f^tcln^  youtb  In  this  rtjunty* 

Th«  Bctto--:.4»«, 

Slnc^i  a yown.jj  imrmii'i  &{mnam  a »^at  iif'iaunt  af  hio  tir-fea  In  tha 
clatasroof^.*,  Is  it  pay  that  a?sk«*^  to  ao:,,ln  the  pratijsa  of 

ijfiflntnj  hia  hw  niturily  of  hia  snvirjnnijnt. 

Ths  bulk  of  thlt^r  mport  in  thp 

aehalaistlc  ilffs  of  a ycun-;^  paraon.  It  h^s  tm  ta  un‘,:*?r-> 

atssans,  thast  isny  cransipisr^tian  youth  mint  plnm?  miffirAmt 
Oft  thfi  n^mlrn 

t*raS3l«fr»  5 t l?i-‘:'i 

As  em  imm^T  of  tha  piit  It;  i;i  fi  fitu *s 

way  of  bf-ack  '^aPlftst  clposjtjo®  praesiurs*?'**  Th^rrs 

in  slat  of  pr#@{tura  plmwiS  ^ to  Ho 

fmlm  that  h&*n  rpt  to  It*  fwyi  mnn  «?jfparisr»c® 

!iy  toochoro  ano  follow  stwi^nt^  ?s«iom*?a  sacking  p?,sar 

ha  ohaata  to  sasaks  oattsr  ona^,  m^i  to  tum  off  tho  crush  in"}  rsssarfae* 

A,  @t«;l*nt  5^ay  nm  f>silm«f  atudofits  to  ,»aoa  v^ris-ite^,  thy& 

uplft^j  ttio  clifsti  Qfto  l^isvlfi  s ht«i  the  botton*  So  to 

vnim  his  to  In  contact  Ion  for  fj-ollags,  to  his 

p«roints  hsppy,  h^  cheats*  Oft€?fi  a will  not  put  forth  rnuch 

affort  to  re.itfco  ehsotin-j^*  H®  5*jiil  lativa  the  roof;i  ynsttsniJad. 
yivsis  %hn  ^mn  tssti?  ysar  dsftar  yasr*  In  a sltustlnn,  a ntyesnt 
un.-isr  pTmnur^  to  «oy  fin:i  it  vary  to  ehsut, 

• lftw«^stl::iatlvp  ©tuiJy  shouiJ  a®  ufi.;i«S'ttkar»  tp  ;}otar?nlnia  the 
various  r^asonp,  iisniStr-^urrenta,  ifftp  ssptivptlons  i^ifh  auy«@  ^ 
ntuiimt  to  uhsut*  I'hit  coulil  bm  iMm  on  a ®tate  or  loo^al  basis* 

If  mmt  of  tho  paws^s  -isr®  t^i.#vritPOd,  pErhsp*?  iKssltlvs'  stspfs  coulo 
m iftitiptuin  to  priiivsiftt  phfs-ttlng* 

• %mtin^  .proPtJuras  n#®a  to  tm  Amimi**  ou  ht 

to  h«  ;)iveft  thp  ppportuftlty  to  ssoist  in  th«*  formiiation  of  procsf^- 

u7sa« 

• mi  toashsrg  fta#:j  to  opon  up  ohj^ms^ls  for  scat  Ion 

m that  ®vch  s^lf^t  v^lh  s h^ttor  uh*,i«pstan;^lng  of  too  ii^  <pther*s 
parsp«ctlva« 

**rohl«;»?  ¥osati©nul  Trslnlng 

■^jixtyKm©  pspcifnt  of  th«  in  this  oounty  biit^»aS4sn  ths 

ftlnsth  inaipatOi^  ® :»eirs  for  vocotional-touhric^i 
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&atiool  trainln;,  Intiaad  of  .oln^  on  tc  coll&;««  iiurroonjln,^  ccuntloa 
hQ<va  tfc-Ti^ch  HcfseKsIs,  ijinj  Ofteauag  af  la»ck  of  Fulton  Cijn 

not  cowoeto  with  th3P».  In  tha  8»^L::£y/nflint  s»>ark«t  of  tikillei  nnu  aocii* 
»kllldJ  truiSes,  oui*  «tu;jsnta  hjva  .llfflculty  couspotlnj  to 
ingvjacju^ta  training.  Thar«  is  s need  for  our  schools  to  train 
iotmt&iite a yotn,je  paoplf?  In  :5§j11u01s3  akills  mii  to  h«lp  ths’js  onoos^a 
of  ths  vosatlonsl  apportunitlas  that  await  thas)  in  %CMy*& 
tachmjlfs^4.ls&l  soclsty. 

J'^sc^-'Tii?!  -.iat  icn>:? ; 

• ••••A  i:a;jre»r  r^«y  ps^^reas?  is^toul;^  tm  set  up  ts  fissslat  your^j  nmniiXu  in 

thgir  futura  vocfJtlon,,  to  thslr  int4?r©«t,  to 

Issisan  the  'voc^tlontal  crisis*  • 

rkiiilmc©  -iG'unmlcrn  ^owl.t-  pl^^  stor#  upt?r  vocsstionul 

crit»ntou  -ittuj'ante  rsthsr  th^m  ju'it  stxTfll&r^m  stydenta.  Additional 

•iuid-ijhc©  UMjrmsloru  tm  rmwMfu  to  m^Mm^  mncm^tmtuj  efforta, 

• ••••Fand-fe  fim»  VA^%m  «snij  r«d9y.dl  to  m Inc^r^aasa 

pi  tliS  Sichool  iiistricti^  In  hirln;^  .iuldancs  cmmaelori^  and  to 

proviJA  tha  nasa^sary  voc^stlmial  tralnln  . rsaources. 

ProJjI^s  Stu.,J«nt-T»ach?jr  ^alatisr^.'jhlpft 

Thay.f  ifi  oteylts«4‘slv  In  cor-gr^a^lcatlon  buttit^sr?  t^iSCherts 

«na  »tu^dgnt«#  ^i^ithAr  truly  kjin::mTsXm^.-m  th^a  fa^ilnyo  of  thn  dthop, 

‘dft«n  thgrt?  Is  ISttin  frsjsitass  In  ety:-i«nt  tm  function. 

In  ton  sidTsy  ih8t«hc«s^-j  styrionte  m-a  llv^  in  a 

soholEt^^lc  envirofV'Mhit.#  Claasroo^  ethics  ssnd  tchoel  '.ilscl^llnary 
pallcy  hfjsis  to  inflt^cs!d  5«pt3  i»v  thoas  a?9  dlrsctly  3f footed: 
thiB  atuogf^tB,  Th®  rir^ts  of  ths  taasher  -^a  tha  of  thQ  atu.ient 

nswtt  CKmotsnt  avaluitian,  Thars  in  too  siueh  siotnolo  ;ue  an  3 not  fjnau  h 
diolo;,^?  in  our  t^chaal 


Hmxp^mn  .^ationa : 


fapn4l  jsn;1  Inforisal  op^n  ai-Ufscws^lnn  «u>st  taka  pl^ca  Oatwson 
ts.^j£hs?  and  stydsntti.  This  oan  ni^tarlalli®  lt?snlf  In  th??  cli43St«osi 
aattlng*  Or  it  cmila  taka  placo  In  planned  {ill-^i^cicil  saminstH  or 
fonraa,  Idaa'i  f;^lihu.a  n«9;i  to  ..si  out  into  th^  op«n  -^hore  th^jy 
can  U*  honastly  ma  .Jealt  with  ©fflclsntly.  In  this  wity 

fm«tr{iti?5ns  i^hich  oftsjsn  ,^li«»n£»tA  i»tud«nt»  fro^*  tsach«.r^  ana  te^ichara 
fro«  atu-ionta  can  Ps  hor^afuily  pr«vantod# 

*••••?%?«  social  any  mimimic,  lntsr«ain^ll¥i'^*  Tesa<shora  ?>u  ht  to  stea 
uUi;-tanti{  os  psruona  and  mit  oaj«ct<j  to  ti^  Any  stuaunts 

Hhauli  m<6  tSHChara  as  aspiusms  iostsad  of  lawjsrj^jnal  instructors 
any  yi«ciplinarian{!i«  i#iy  •%!»%  theirs  tm  ouch  iaipsrsonal 
m tsuchar  amy  his  stu^Junts^ 
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FuXton  wOur^ty 
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• i?orporst«  Inta  cur^'lculu?!  iUtlcik  S»elnara,  ^ thit 

t«dK:.t»«*ru  ':j<sin  & cXmif<^v  cam^mt  of  awn 

^i'iavsiiap  hi.^Jtr^s  of  t^umci.^T  iahj  conciict* 

P mal^  i i I'  w 

At  pvmmt  tni;]ti  of  stayoi^Uonal  Tw  ax‘H  r<ot 

Um^fitin  th»  !'s»opX?i  of  ruXton  ^oynty#  Tr»Xa  Jaflcionty  Xk  uij«  to 

«;»untsiin?i  ufiv.)  t«i!»  isrtik  of  fursili^, 

• mcmu'^&ty  fistat  mu  ik>k|ulpQsnt  &y 

Tv  o m«XXty  in  yaanty  .^yhyoXs.  u^^^i  or 

6-w^  Xv't’^&trX^X  fy7ia£  n!»4;;Oc»;r»yry. 

l^'raoXiS.^5  a^oryltmni 

ii>aX«iirX&i  Xaw  .dso  4iffiauit  for 

o^«i^lX  aistriota  lo  fill,  li^rtoXn 

in  yyiS«£*  tii  nii^  tn-^  Woshar  .*na  yrto  sct-^ooX 

af  !ino3rio:i^:i,  mm  ars  not  seirefi  nir^ity  to  ttsaoift 

t^lr  ooXXo:j« 

jga2£%wUatlaiM : 

• ••••T?sisj^^r  st-iinosiros  ay^ht  to  m mi  ni-:.#i  stmiy/4  to  pravliJo  ishte 
&«at  typo  cf  t«ac^r  foi?  i^s  gi^alory  o«in^  affeiMs^.  if  saissrissa 

lowtur  th^  tns!  m:,4sM^t&^  ainlssyrQ,  Qthu^  auJtg&t  ’CAti^ 

yiXX  mj  ffi'Cfe'iisyry  in  oru^sx  to  irfs-rats^a  fsoXiary  i^vi^its, 

»nauXii  pday  ia  roi<§  in  foi’sayXstin.,  of  trta  yrlt^sriono  fas' 

tiaX^iln^^  toacfsars.  Aft^t  »Xl,£ty;i4;«t!a  r^fetissna  to  teisdiiiirs  yntc 
^aplif/  iS'ps,-nnaiiS , sy-^iijyyty  adih  tSio  s^piratlana  0f  'ms  an-j 

o ylXll.n-,.‘ms'a3i  to  tn.;*;.,-®  in  :ilaXQ  v^y^i* 

ProaXs®)s  btu'J^nt  v-mirsciX 


Tn«  StUiiynt  is*  3 iim-  in  oi<r  iictisswsi  .yysi^ns, 

Thjsty  yx*  p^yiJxX®#**^  f j by 

stu^'.tentis*  Th^  i»ynt-ils  art  slasely  tsy  tHa  Aii'^lnLi^t rations 

ani:  um  i^spoct  to  sU**w^ni  ij«i.iy» 


^i.*ta3swinaatiEm^  j 


• •***lf  styd«nt  is  to  isilthln  fen®  ^cmooi  p.ro.^ra^, 

tf>on  It  Ha  yitn  iiioi'®  rs'^poiteiollitiso  Jhidh  oiractly 

aiffoct  jsinij  tnailf  llvi»s  In  thsi  si-r-hool.  Tn»  StuJsnt  CGa«i.-li 

i^ouX'l  tms  m fsialiny  ©f  r!«?iprjn3l;?lllt-y  for*  s:mw  o -sit.-ika 

in  im©  fectiool.  It  n«fsaa  to  thw  valco  of  tha  otucjant  bs^Uy, 

airlnii  thair  tjffisiifoncaa,  thaix  fts^Xin;,}®  aiioyt  .irijaiiin,j  uojos  ano 
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al&cipliP@*  council  i:^lu  im  in  aelectlon.  . 

dv^lu4tl$)nis,  in  stu  In  th«t)4t 

Uiiy^it  liot^ncll  am  tm  m training  in  feha  art  of 

i^ovarmant  It^iitlf*  To  jion^tltMtja  ;jMuHKh  nn^mTimmu  It  ^lust 

bs  fr««»  frost  iK^lnation  Oy  th«  f^^cuXty  or  oi^lni^iitristlon.  If  iintt 
of  %hu  prsosias  Is  to  h«3l|.i  yeiyrv^  piidjosia  b^iCA'jfsa  ra»i^nnliil« 

in  lioeiaty,  thm  tr»^y  mt  be^jln  to  i.«am  reapcnsial*^ 

aocisicm  .'s^lrtvi  th^  fr',ii«oid£irfc  of  ttie  at^ool? 

Th®  lack  af  propsr  ImitmJtlon  in  ssbk  «.j*i€otlon  eaafsln:jj 
A yMiat  u«ol  sif  csincprn*  are  'i^ottiny  m 

variety  af  soic  otsucailan,  tsawsrinoa,  antj  'isvles  «r« 

witft  eniiilioit  or  iis^iicit  minm  Itie-sliv.  dhlltiron  fshoyld  nscoive;  ttwrlr 
»e*  0d«e-.5tli3n  in  ts^«  Since  «jony  fall  to  provld©  this 

tralnln^j,  the  •e^^oalu  e raapcmelDllity  to  fill  tin^s  To^jay 

ye  are  f^ot  yivsn  tho  aistlan  to  Mfe,  *Stiaolii  our  chil-^rer!  mx 

m m hm^  only  opti'^  to  mk,  kiO'.i  tJtoy 

^W%  ♦ • 

i^ucmsmn^.:^  sst  Ions  s 

• ••••Sfuc  eaueetlon  amsm^  fsnoulj  b®  incorporeioa  Into  aanool  curr- 

ieuli^M  Oojinnlng  in  th@  firat  yratl®  isid  continuin-.j  tnrou.-n  to  tna 
tyelf^.  Tti4«  eciiioatlsn  mmld  ^ ta  tn®  ijssotlon-ssl,  J®vigl£?p«» 

«»iintal,  ma  mtiUtrutim  levels  of  the  ohiii*  It  ^loyla  atrss®  oor 
sexuality  any  not  th;i  t@-x  act  ylona*  to  be  plee^eu 

upon  our  rales,  relotion^ipe,  mb  r^^iKmtBlOilitloa  os  sexual  iminjU* 
It  ^mult  m of  tha  ftiy^ieal  af  our  Ooaloa,  thti 

ettltudeo  ye  havii  toi^ry  our  oun  lioxuallty,  the  yay  yiJ  -^et  ':tlan , 
with  oih^i*  people,  mb  t^veloplnL^  e soneo  af  rnsrsilitv, 

• •mrnmimimm  Qu^^hi  to  bo  aet  4^  far  ta  kigep  thjsfi  Infornsao 

af  the  n^terl^al  helnj  prsj^'^nted  thulr  childrim,  mii  %u  provide  tha 
vital  link  between  th<^  sf^ol  anu  thp  ho^« 


• ••••Spaeial  trslnln .;  ©houliS  lie  praviaad  to  tsaoheris  intam^te:^ 
in  osnpuctin:;  a sax  ©.uc^ition  das®* 

After  ei^austinv^  a .^rsiat  deal  of  our  tlm  aatj  in  the 

pr«alcsra@nts  oll^ln  our  mmml  syet?ea«,  the  cmmlttmm  tm-n^a  ita 
att^tian  tat^rd  the  coafity  c&rn-smlt^m  diispovuro.:t  thee^^ 
two  i^tsorti»d  eraos£ 

Pnihl<i®8  fs&ilitim 

it  in  typiss  mb  mmmtB  of  reeroistianal 

fscilltiss  it  of  fare  m yoking  piiople.  Ounloas  4 reetoarants, 
ana  «ovi«s  theater,  one  \^lf  eouree,  an®  howling  sliey,  mb  one 
State  Perks  there  I®  little  In  the  yi^y  of  coje^^rical  or  non-  cofe>» 
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fiiltan  bounty 


mnntution&l  facllifci®®*  Thits  csaiaaa  a i4r^«  fjurcentij  4a 
of  OUT  yeyn.;  pi»opid  to  orMin  t their  leicyre  hour)»  on 
The  Auto-^^joile  is  » r^eoe&Biiry  ite»  for  coynty  yauth.  It  io  Uiulr 
»io«t  freqyent  source  at  recroistiun,  or  it  certain  to  t 

the*?  to  'tJ^era  tho  atotiem  i®«  outjsi  ie  th®  courtty  linee,  iSarecio^^ 
ana  a t^m%  for  eacit^'smt  arf?  «y}9t5ta?«j»  of  our  yajviUi* 

iit  ions  s 

• ••**Sinoa  oara  are  e p^surt  of  our  om^ty  yiiuth,  it  uoulv  miBn 

to  r»vo  jni^a  this  for  -^as  mu  ail  uy  aottln.^  443  ulthln 

our  oh^ty  & oro^  e&rip*  H^ro  our  youth  mold  fina  an  outlot  for 
one  of  Ihoir  tolk^a  iiimut  intor-eoto*  A rsco^^tiy 

atroish  of  th«  J^onrusyivianifs  lurmiku  in  ih@  na^th■^srn  port  of 
county  for  th^  of  a ^trip.  yith  thi^ 

cooodrotion  of  a aroi43  of  ioc^l  md  citir^ng,  ih^£  «.is:^otlun 

of  it  natic^ol  ilray  strip  mmsilmtim’n  ths  f'^oftnaylvimloi  Turnpike 
thla  r^rifr«^ti^iiaii  f^icility  om 

• ••••Lofifcjl  so^^iijr)iti»®  civic  clmm  caoia  hanct  to  .ether  for  th^ 

oanetructtofi  of  e coi^^hunity  pool* 

• center©  coulJ  lie  erganlroi:  o^rmtmi  in  vartcjua  locations 

throii'^h  out  the  «.a3writy*  either  omitssriciaily  or  w,»»css<’ia!*£jrcii4lly. 

Clti^*m  sl'iyrch  c&‘rvics<  cluisa  ctiulit  bs  tt'iig  pii?^  i^ov^ra* 


Prohls«a  s ^ V®  r ty 


Ae  litataa  in  tha  introPuction  tiS  this  resort,  foiton  Citjuntv 
heu  th©  hi  post  of  fasi^ili^s  in  poverty  in  thcj  StotK. 

Poverty  affects  atsny  cf  eur  youn.:.  patoslei  affiP  mmy  of  our  ysun^ 
people  ctfula  (.ki  gor>3«tthlr^)  to  poverty  in  aur  ‘^Idst. 


s^wi0«m9n-.,i4atlon3  s 

• ••..Tutorin9  pro5iri»a®  psula  ijo  op  iihieh  feijaaiP  involve 
psopla  helplny  other  yoi^a  poopl®  in  oytainln^^  m Pattar  epuc-atlan 

thus  ificrciusiny  ^slr  ch^nca®  cf  breaking  out  of  the  poverty 
cycle,  is^itl?  the  ci3ci|icr<stipn  of  oa£h  ^^ihool  ®y»tSJ^  intereotes 
citl£^  soj  churdh  yroup'S,  thi®  proyress  i#  of  person  to  p&r-Mm 
eJucatiim^^l  cnrl^i^^t  cm  itatortullie.  It  Is  onvlelanou  that 
sen  107  hivh  yot^itj  pm^iXs  ceulP  totcir  @l«jaaintry  chilpren  or  even 
fellow  poera  In  poverty  failles*  i^iny  ochool  mtis/or  church  f-acllitlss. 

• ••••Thii  fort^otion  wa  trsainlri'^  of  st  co*«nfty  youth  cjorp,  pvttsmaj 
after  ths;  technlquos  ^lloso-phy  of  UISTA,  coulP  proviPe  hone^^?^rr 
9BPvic&m,  ho^m  i^Mprovav^^ita.  IranofKirtatlon.  tutoring,  md  roor^stlun 

for  poverty  fa^-sili©;^  tsurlri',,  the  iar^iasr  mmthB*  bpoclfie  .juiPulinoti 
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fuiton  Uaonty  i^oport 


pn^tt 


kifiaJld  nvpu  to  lio  for  onu  p6itt:£p»  fun  in  for  d hIX  jht  sal<iry 

«joulJ  nasy  to  ti®  pa!llo«i#  .'.^csuparatl.w  for  th«  vns  sHwI  training 

for  OMCJ^  m oounty  yout*^  carp  caJtilLi  tacr^t*  frofi  Ltilld  yftlfaro  f ffica, 
of  PuSilAc  Vlsltlo;  Strata  Hchnoi 

a0»lnlst^at«r^,  civir  arn;: 

sTATc  tm  * * 

fiwy  of  thi?  4=>rotsi«n©  rtiO'j  r<6C.Of^>^<!ma3tlafit*'  mntiarmJ.  u*o  f ir  -jo 
in  .je^^ras  Involvj?*  mipport  of  itots  mj/tsv  f scsoral  _ov5fv* 
manta.  sJut  thar»  uera  two  In  kih>Sc#i  otir  f*?lt  sjjpclflc 

rasom'^an-.-atlomi  t©  fete  »ont  m t©  :3f  **<erlc*m  -..lovsm- 

wont. 

Pronlows  Wot in Q Aa« 


^OfSOfi^ri'j  ^ t ion : 


.....It  is  our  faalifi-,  thi^t  todiiv  tft^?  aisajority  of  young  paopls  Jisfa 
wora  awstisnaliy  m-J  a^'tisj^tisnally  ©iatyr^  to  mmn  amzi:$Xmn<,  Thifi 
i*  d«»  uri-^rily  to  i^.m^4  eonditian^  witntn  ^mriQm  ^nvlron- 
jflont.  Thsrt-foni,  Stsst^a  liHQuXA  ojsssn-d  their  i:c?nntitytionis  ts  allow 

id  yaor  olt^a  ths  ri  ;ht  to  vote. 

^roDloni  The  fUlitary  Praft 

.....ij^  risooyni^s  nm^  of  the  of  tJttm  pre^^t  ayMt*^  far 

draftln,;  ysijn,j  fmrt  into  th©  ^ailltary  'aorviee.  '{gvislon^  r^aiS  to 
Ua  «ad#  ao  that  o Juat  The*,  gfforta  of 

hixon  to  Joal  ylth  thl«  proDlo®  have  our  in.Jorao^H*  It  lis  eui* 
<28slr«  that  thlte  m%  ilia  in  ths  of  ?iow  la 

tha  %im  to  iMit  raaiWi^itilv. 


?aMJtUSCi»HV 


uur  f^iiamjpny  thrau  ,h  out  fcha  ^itsunty  ^:atln,.;s,  an.^,-  hopafullv 
thot  i»  r«!fl»c.t4?-i  in  yiia  report,  is  that  pmplu  todny 

iJO  h»v6  the  ai)llltlos  t©  iintar  into  tha  i^icisian  making  procosn, 
ana  ahoula  ho  gleoft  that  sfritfil8.j#.  If  yo*^^  SMiople  istrs  to  ha  th#j 
citiaono  of  tos^jrrow,  oltl2sr»shlp  trainin:^’  oy)^t  to  ha^^in 

ta-Jay.  TfNsir  i-J^allsa?*  mds  n&y^  a grssat  contrloution 

to  offar  on  tha  Awerlcen  »c«na.  Tha  qualities  of  youth  c^sn  i)l«nd 
with  thas?‘  of  iiaoXta  in  huil^lin^^  @ hii.'^ons*  Msei^ty*  Baoous^  ^ holJ 
thes«  truths  ts  ha  salf-^vidi^t,  ^ htliav©  in  thjs  v&tur^ie  sans  vl^or, 
potanti^  unu  pot^sv  of  youn , paopla. 
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The  1969  Prelirdnary  Report  of 


The  Coiriniittee  on  Children  and  Youth 


of 


Greene  County 


to 


The  Governor's  Council  for  Kujnan  Services 


in 

preparation 

for 


The  Vfhite  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 


The  Rev.  Dean  Hughes ^ Chai rrearj 
Miss  Lesbeth  Eryner,  Co-Chairman 


Description  of  Conxity 


Greene  County^  named  for  General  nathaniel  Greene,  Revolut ionary  V/a.r  hero, 
lies  in  the  extreme  south-west  corner  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  borders  of  V/est 
Virginia,  To  the  Worth  is  V/ashington  County  from  v/hich  it  v;as  separated  in  1.796 
The  Monongahela  River  on  the  East  divides  it  from  Fayette  County.  The  riearest 
metropolitan  area  is  Pittsbur’gh,  approximately  fifty  highway'  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  county  seat  of  ivaynesburg . The  county  is  87a  rui^al;  only  Viaynesbarg  has 
a population  over  2,5GO.  Slightly  under  40,0C0  people* live  in  the  county's  977 
square  miles,  giving  it  a relatively  lov:  density  of  68,3. 


Almost  i.en  million  tons  of  coal  per  year  Is  mined  in  the  county,  and  reserves 
of  recoverable  coal  are  estimated  at  three  and  one-half  billion  tons.  Mining  is 
thus  the  economic  mainstay,  follo'ved  by  the  various  activities  derived  from  agri- 
cultiue.  The  county  leads  the  state  in  sheep  and  beef  cattle,  and  produces  the 
most  vrool.  Dairying  is  important.  Gas  and  oil  production  are  of  significance,  and 
limestone,  shale  and  clay  are  mined.  There  is  very  little  light  industi-y,  rfia.inly 
textiles  and  building  materials.  The  economic  decline  and  loss  of  population  which 
began  in  this  region  after  V/orld  V/ar  II  has  become  particularly  noticeable  in  Greene 
County,  although  a levelling-off  seems  to  be  in  process  now. 


As  population  declined  and  grev;  older  in  a shrinking  economy  the  task  of  solving 
normal  social  problems  became  more  difficvil.t.  The  recent  trend  tov:ard  suppl^aing 
greater  state  and  federal  funds  and  services  for  individual  counties  provides 
opportunities  heretofore  absent.  However,  the  county. feels  it  must  actively  take 
advantage  of  these  aids  to  fulfill  their  potential,  and  the  burden  lies  on  its 
people . 
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steering  Committee 


Adults 


The  Rev.  Dean  Hughes 
Adult  Cc-'-Chairraan 

225  Washington  Street 
V/ayriCsbm'g,  Ra.  lf)370 


Miss  Margaret  Kalis 
Box  17 

Greensboru^  Pa.  1533 S 


Mrs.  Charles  Reed 
Box  7 

Bobtovni,  Fa.  15315 


Youth 

Miss  Lesbeth  Bryner 
Youth  Co--Chairjr:a.n 

R.D.  73 

V/aynesburg^  Pa.  15370 

Mr.  Robert  Eichenl.aub 
215  S.  Morris  Street 
V/aynesburgj  I'a.  15370 

Mr.  Mike  Mark 
Cresant  HilD.s 
V/aijUTiesbui-'g , Pa.  15370 

Miss  Pamela  Viiddup 
R.D.  72 

Waynesbur-gj  Pa.  15370 


Committee  Activities 


The  first  chairman  ap^pointed  by  the  Governor’s  Council  for  Ilui’nan  Services 
in  I9OS  felt  obliged  to  resign  dvie  to  the  press  of  other  civic  activities.  The 
present  chaii-man  accep)tcd  his  appointmejit  at  tlie  end  of  the  yea-T,  and  operations 
began  i.n  I969.  A plan  based  on  the  county’s  division  into  five  school  districts 
v^as  adopted,  and  a youth  co-chai rman  appointed.  Committee  activities  encorrpassed 
youth-adult  discussion  groups  focussing  on  the  three  problem  areas  suggested  by 
the  Guidelines,  a questionnaire  composed  and  administered  by  higb.  school  youth, 
and  researcl:  into  the  prevailing  social  and  economic  conditions  reported  in  the 
Green  Comity  Planning  Commission’s  Technical  Rep'Orts,  Mo  exact  accounting  of  all 
meetings  held  exi.sts,  although  there  haVe  been  at  least  teri.  Aprrroximately  one 
huridred  persons  ha.ve  been  involved  in  one  or  more  phases  of  committee  activities. 
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Conclusions  and  iiecoirn-iendations 


Findings, 


Education 

Public  school  education  in  Greene  County  is  organized  into  five  districts. 
V/est  Greene,  South-East  Greene,  Carmichaels,  Jef ferson-d'organ,  and  h'aynesburg 
Central. 

Facilities 


Each  district  has  one  high  school,  the  sma-llest  being  V/est  Greene  v/ith  about 
30c  students,  the  largest  V/aynesburg  Central  v.dth  about  1000.  All  have  new 
buildings,  the  latest.  Central,  to  open  in  the  fall  of  19*^9.  The  county  also 
v/ill  have  a new  vocational-technical  school  to  open  in  1970  to  serve  a]-l  districts. 

Youth  and  adults  regard  these  facilities  as  adeo^uatc  or  more  than  adequate  to 
their  needs. 

Higher  education 

V/aynesbu:rg  College,  a private  liberal  arts  institution  related  to  the  Presbj'berian 
Church  and  fouiided  in  lo49  is  located  in  the  county  seat.  It  enrolls  about  1200 
students,  and  has  served  higher  education  in  the  county  for  generations,  although 
fewer  county  youth  enter  each  year.  Kising  tuition  costs  are  held  responsible. 
However,  proicimity  to  California  State  College  and  the  Penn  State  Campus  in  Union- 
tovm  makes  lev/  tuit.ion  college  education  readily  available.  Nearby  V/cst  VirgJ.nj.a 
University  in  !torgantov,Ti  also  serves  local  needs,  as  do  more  distant  Pennsylvania 
colleges.  Each  yea.r  increasing  numbers  of  high  school  graduates  continue  their 
formal  education;  at  V/aynesburg  Central,  for  examp]. e,  of  its  19^9  gi’adaiating 

class  planned  to  continue  in  some  education  or  training  institution. 

Curriculum 


Students  raise  little  criticism  of  ciuriculum  in  the  high  schools.  The  opportuLuitics 
vdrich  have  been  used  to  e:qaand  and  vary  it  with  nevrly  opened  facilities  is  a factor, 
bliile  the  variety  of  course  offerings  in  certain  are.as,  foreign  languages  for  ex;.imple 
is  not  as  great  as  in  large  urban  and  suburban  schools,  students  do  not  feel  unduly 
deprived.  Sex  education  is  handled  in  health  classes  and  .meets  v.dth  littie  criticism 
from  the  segregated  students.  Neither  is  there  any  notable  complaint  that  the 
curriculum  is  geared  to  meet  college  reouirements  to  the  disadvan'-age  of  non-academic 
students . 


Staff 


Stud<.'nts  C('':n]:>l,Min  of  large  c] asses,  bub  only  in  the  ej.irlit;r 
They  reserve  their  comments  for  guidance  counselors.  These 
nuraber  and  in  some  cases  are  not  adequately  trained.  Colle 
are  disappointed  with  the  aaiount  and  quality  of  counseling 
school.  The  ratio  o.f  counselors  to  students  - tv.’o  for  one 


high  school  years.  ^ 
coun.sel oj.'S  are  too  fo(;  i); 
gc-bound  youth  In  parti cul 
related  to  choosing  a 
thousand  at  VJaynesbui'g 
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Central  - is  too  high  for  the  kind  of  personal  attention  students  ’.-/ru'd:.. 

School  Boards 

The  subject  v;as  given  little  consideration.  Instances  of  boards  anticipatin-;; 
and  filling  educational  needs  j.n  advance  of  any  public  deiaand  has  served  to  r.ain- 
tain  a good  climate,  Hov/ever^  poor  inanagement  of  finances  on  the  part  of  at  least 
one  board  has  caused  the  system  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  until  the  problem  of  so3.vency  is  met.  Teachers  are,  by  and 
large,  paid  the  state  minimum  v;age.  Some  resentment  is  felt,  but  not  to  the  eyctent 
of  causing  strikes,  as  in  neighboring  counties.  Students  are  avmare  of  the  problems 
and  see  it  as  a threat  to  their  education.  In  some  quarters  there  is  fear  of  futur-e 
disturbances  and  concern  for  the  effects  on  youth. 

• 

Student  privileges 


Student  Government:  These  seem  to'  lack  definite  pox-rers  to  influence  administrative 
policy,  although  they  are  still  instruments  for  voicing  student  grievances.  One 
high  school  council  recently  took  its  case  regarding  the  choice  of  a name  for  the 
nev^rly  merged  district  to  the  school  board  and  vron  partial  recognition  for  its  claims. 
Personal  matters  such  as  discipline  and  dress  remain  in  the  hands  of  admiinistrations , 
and  as  yet  have  provoked  no  outcry.  School  restraints  imposed  in  these  areas  have 
parentaj.  su}iport  and  no  organized  opposition  has  appeared.  After-hours  use  of  school 
facilities:  Student  v/islics  to  employ  school  buildings  for  extra-curricular  recreationa 

activities  are  not  generally  honored  l>y  admini stivitions , but  this  has  not  aroused 
controversy . 


Kecurrent  and  endemic  crises  noxv  troubling  large  educational  systeims  in  ueban  areas 
have  not  arisen  in  this  largely  rural  region.  The  ma-ssive  effort  required  to  re- 
organize school  districts  and  build  nev;  facilities  has  absorbed  energies  v;’nich  might 
have  been  directed  tov/ard  real  or  imagined  deficiencies.  In  the  background  hox/ever, 
there  lingers  a potential  for  futm^e  trouble.  The  county's  abil.ity  to  satisfy  awaken- 
ing educational  needs  depends  in  large  part  on  its  ability  to  finance  its  prograniS.- 
If  economic  and  population  decline  are  not  reversed,  and  the  ta:c  base  strengthened, 
the  great  promises  of  reorganization  and  rebuilding  xvill  be  hard  to  fuTfill. 


* 


Fair.ily  Incorae 


According  to  the  196iv  Iieport  of  the  County  Plannang  Conanission^  Greene  Courity 
has  been  classified  a "rural  redevelopment  area"  by  the  federal  governr.ient  as  a 
result  of  the  "substantial  and  persistent  unemplojymient " tliat  has  been  observed 
in  the  County. 


The  media-n  farnij.y  income  in  Greene  County  in  1959  v/as  .id+jZ].!!;  that  is  half  the 
families  iti  Gi-eene  had  an  income  aV)Ove  this  figure.  In  1919;  the  median  family 
income  in  Greene  was  $2^63/*..  Even  though  the  purchasing  pov/er  of  the  dollar 
declined  about  thirty  percent  during  this  ten-year  period,  the  rise  in  farn.ly 
income  still  reflected  a real  improvement  in  living  statidcards. 


Nevertheless,  the  median  income  in  1959  in  Greene  was  still  far  below  the  average 
for  tl-ie  S;.ate.  In  the  State  as  a whole,  half  the  families  earned  more  than  G5;719. 
V/ashington  County,  a heavj.ly  industrialized  area,  had  a median  family  income  of 
i55,386. 

Income  for  311  of  Greene's  fajnij.ies  v;as  less  than  G3000,  compared  to  Ib.&l  for  the 
state.  Only  61  liad  incomes  over  $10,000  (the  figure  is  11.9''!  for  VZaynesburg)  as 
aga.inst  12$  for  the  state. 


Greene  County  has  been  losing  popuD.ation  in  recent  years  due  mainly  to  a shrink- 
age of  job  opr)ortunities  v;hich  began  in  the  early  1950' s.  In  1950  the  county's 
population  stood  at  Z^5,39Z^.  If  Greene  had  been  sealed  agaii'ist  any  movement  of 
people,  in  or  out,  betv;een  1950  and  1950,  its  birth-over-death  surplus  woxlLd  have 
pushed  its  population  to  50,09.1  by  I960.  But  the  I960  census  revealed  that  be- 
t'ween  1950  and  I960  no  less  tliat  10,657  more  persons  moved  out  than  moved  into 
Greene.  The  average  person  vfno  m.oved  out  was  a young  adult,  although  there  v;ere 
sizeable  number  of  middle-aged  persons  v;ho  also  had  to  relocate  elsewhere.  The 
eastern  section  of  Greene,  in  'which  ruost  of  the  coal  mining  activity  j.s  loc.ated, 
suffered  the  lieaviest  losses. 


It  is  'Linlikely  that  the  outward  flow  during  the  1960's  will  approach  the  extremeD.y 
high  proportions  that  viere  experienced  in  the  1950' s.  Still,  it  is  most  realistic 
to  expect  some  further  decline  in  the  co'anty'c  population  during  the  next  ten  to 
fifteen  years.  An  economic  resurgence,  as  miglvt  possibly  be  ti'igt^ered  by  the  nc\; 
north-south  jnterstate  expressv/ay,  coxild  cause  a ‘reversal  of  the  dovrntrend . 

Hous j ng 


f)tat'j  sties  do 
to  the  stale 
the  ciconoiaic 
to  all  rural 
of  all  hous in 


not  present  a favorable  picture  of  housing,  in  the  county  compared 
except  fi-ir  hojne  Oi.Tiership . In  part,  the  respc)nsi bility  lies  with 
decline  which  ocewed  after  the  war  arui  v/ith  circumstances  common 
homes  regarding  indoor  plunbing.  According  to  the  I960  census,  65.31 
g units  were  ovmer-occupied,  compared  vaith  6A3  for  the  state.  Ko’wever 


\ 


vacant  units  nurtonrcd  S.'i/j  vcr 
jTieetirif;  all  minirnun  standards 
rcspoctivelyc  Other  relative 


'Gus  6,1.';'}^  and  the  fip 
were  ana  7UeO;6 


ures  for  soind 
for  county  and 


statistics  are  conpaa'able: 


housing 

state 


County 


State 


So'Oiid  stinicture  but  lacking  in 


— --  - - - - ^ 

'('.plunbirig) 

8 o 8,0 

3.6, 

Iteteriorating  s'bructure 

(in  various  classes) 

26.2 

12.3 

Dilapidcited  structme 

(over  in  ccctegory  3.  vrere 

occupied)  12.6  3.3 


According  to  U.S.  Tdiblic  Housing  Authority  standards^ 
uiiits  vrore  substandard^  12,73  for  the  state. 


33.83  of  all  housing 


It  should  be  pointed  oiit  tha 
closer  exarninationc  If  the 


t the  classification  "vacant 
total  nunbar  of  vacmt  units 


" (0o73)  bears 
is  tjrokeii  into 


categori':’s 
total  onl^s 


of  availability  and  acceptabilityj 
1,63  of  the  entire  housing  suoply* 


it  vdll  be  found  that  these 
ObasLously^  a tight  uariret 


for  housing  ore vails , 


and 


this  has  a 


Dcai’ing 


on  e;.-to3 


uo 


attrc.ct  nevr 


economic  ventures  to  tlie  county., 
over  30  yeai's  old,  and  little  new 


Moreover,  in  I960  70,3  of 
housing  has  been  built  - 


all  housing  vns 
only  23  in  1962. 


Recent  statistics  a.re  not  readily  available  on  the  number  of  units  of  public 
housing  constructed  to  daste,  although  the  general  consensus  regards  then  as 
insufficient.  Heither  one  the  records  available  on  liousing  occupancy  end 
cainership  by  race„  It  is  public  knoviledge  that  discrir:iination  e.ga‘jnst  negroes 
in  rental  and  sale  oersists.  Ma^mesburgr.  for  exariiole,  coniines  its  small 


negro  'oooulation  in  one  section  of  the  toun. 


Vielfare  Seinrice: 


countv 


Aside  from  the  state-operated  Youth  Development  Center  for  girlSr,  urr 
no  longer  ha's  a homo  for  deoondent  children®  All  cases  are  handled  by  fostei’ 
lioive  pDi'cement  exceoting  incorrigibles  who  are  placed  in  state  institutio2';s^ 

One  Imovrn  daycare  program  for  ch.ildren  is  operated  by  the  Cornnnity  action 
Program,  and  the  F-'ennsylvania  State  bniversity  is  conducting  a I'lome  visitation 
pilot  nro.gr.am  in  food  and  nutrition^  Each  is  an  attempt  to  meet  a definite  need 
in  tho  county-  . 


n 


Social  Conditions  and.  Youth  Values 


prcjudcLce  and  Discrimination;  Youth  is  acutely  auare  oi  tlie  e^dstcncc  oY  these 
conditions^  and  deolores  their  continued  ealstencee  They  are  particularly 
critical  oi  parents'  and.  teachers  * opinions  concerning  race„  HouGin.:^  acid 
consumers 5 services  are  sinsled  out  by  youth  as  soecial  areas  in  uhich  discrimi- 
nation is  practiced c They  feel  it  is  subtle  and  imobtrusive  to  the  oYer';-7hGL"dnm 
i;hite  majority  because  the  neyro  population  in  the  comity  is  so  small  - bareD.y 
2pt,  In  the  vjords  of  the  report  on  their  questionnaire:  "Because  of  the  srrall 
percentage,  most  of  the  popu3.ation  loious  nothing  of  these  unfair  practicesr" 

Recreation  and  Iqisure  time  facilities 

The  subject  tirisinp  most  freouently  In  discussions  ar'on^^  youth  is  recreation. 

They  feel  that  their  abortive  and  short-lived  attempts  to  set  up  "teen  centers" 
is  in  part  a.  result  of  the  generation  gap  between  them  and  ad.ults,  and  that  one 
iTteans  of  bridp;ing  the  gap  may  be  parent-youth  cooperation  in  establishing  recreation 
facilities^  In  Yaynesbimg  the  youth  who  hold  these  views  also  maintain  that  a 
recreational  center  should  result  from  community  cooperation  rather  than  from  the 
"do-good"  efforts  of  any  one  orga.nisation  or  club,.  If  satisf;ictoi"y  leisure  time 
facilities  were  easily  available  to  youtli  they  ane  certain  that  behavior  problems 
of  which  some  are  accused  (if  not  g’jilty)  'would  bo  cured# 

Police  and  lai'i  enforcement 


In  tlie  e7/es  of  youth,  the  status  of  police  is  very  low. 


Their 


smaJ-l  numbers  and 


lack  of  esteem  are  an  open  invitation 


lO 


some  youth  inclined  to  be  unruly  to  take 


advantage  o.fo  .Idults  conclude  that  small  salaries  cund  la-ck  of  thorough  training 


are  eontributorg’'  to  these  conditions^ 
Jfnll-time  oolicemen  and  one  sqttad  car, 
per  se»  'Tlie  comity  has  just  one  judge 


VJavnesbui'g, 


?or  examole,  has  onl:/  four 


There  is  no  juvenile  court  in  the  co''unty, 


to  handle  all  .case.s, 


Drugs  and  Alcohol 


Proidmity  to  Rest  Virginia,  i.iiere  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  legal 


at  contributes  to  a drinlcing  problem  among  toen-a.gert 


Some  traffic  in  and 


use 


of  drugs  is  evident,  especially  in  connection  with  the  local  college,  but  also 


in  the  high  schools.  These  oroblems  harve  not  reached  serious  proportions  as  yet. 
Education  and  stricter  surveillance  are  seen  as  paidial  solutions., 


Youth  attitude; 


Kost  youtli  continsic  to  regard  religion  as  vital  to  their  lormntion  o.f  values. 
They  tend  to  question  the  utility  and  "justice"  of  the  war  in  Viet  r:am,  and 
ini.litm'y  conscription,  but  do  not  seriousd/  op;)0,''.e  eitlier.  In  one  sinvoy  of 
youth  opinion,  68'.'  favored  lov.nring  the  voting  age  to  l8  on  the  basic  their 
education  and  that  they  were  then  muturo  enough.. 


yollo''..'--v.o  to  '■.tni  I'.e  House  Conference  nrooare.tions 


vrnile  littl.e  discussion  has  taken  place  soecificall^  on  lollou-uo,  there 
are  hints  of  what  raay  be  desirable,  A survey  of  youth  opinion  concluded 
that  there  v-as  no  e:cisting  youth  organisation  capable  of  socal-cing  to  adult 
and  entreating  \ri.th  them  over  youth *s  concerns*  This  poDhit  to  the  oractic 
of  cxoloring  possibilities  for  organising  a Youth  Advisory  Council  in  the 
county. 
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Saraple  cooy^  ouestiorjiaire  distributed  at  ’'.Jaynesbura  Central  High  dchoclc 
(The  ans-'.-rers  have  been  tal-ccn  verbatim  from  one  return) 

PLEASE  AhS'  THE  FQLLO^'JIHG  01JESTI0H3  A3  TRIlTHFULIh:  AS  YOU  G^: . 

1 , In  your  oriini on v^hat  changes  should  be  made  in  the  curriculu:.’!^  guidruice 
program^  e:cbra- curricular  acti\rLtieSj  ctcv,  to  malre  your  stay  i?i  high 
school  a more  meaningful  experience? 

I thinJe  next  year  'iien  we  move  into  the  nevr  school  that  vre 
should  exnand  our  athletic  program  aaid  have  a svrirvrdng  teajn 
and  a tennis  teaeric  I think  the  guidance  sys'tem  should  add 
more  teachers  so  it  woul-d  be  possible  for  a student  to  meet 
vdth  -biiem  more  than  once  a year  as  is  done  in  other  schools ^ 

2#  At  vrhat  age  do  you  foel  tha.t  yoimg  Americans  should  be  per/iiitted  to  vote 
arid  i;hy? 

I think  the  voting  age  should  be  lowered  to  lo  yrsc  of  age# 

I think  the  18  \rT^  olds  nov;  have  a bettor  knowledge  nov;  trim 
did  the  21  yr*  olds  -..’•hen  they  were  given  the  right  to  vote^ 

I feel  that  -the  lo  yr,  oD.ds  are  old  enough  to  be  cicaefted  so 
they  should  liave  some  sa.y  in  the  government  liiich  could  be 
given  by  votings 

VJhat  s'Ceps  can  teenagers  take  to  ease  the  tensiori  between  blrack  and  -ahite 
in  our  a.rea? 

I feel  there  is  no  tension  between  black  and  i-liite  in  oui' 
coram.uaitye  I think  teenagers  in  other  commanities  should 
treat  the  Negro  as  an  equal  citizen  as  himself  and  stop 
neglecting  himo 

ho  knat  remedy  do  yon  suggest  to  bridge  the  generation  gao  between  teens  and 
their  narents? 


I think  that  the  narents  should  nav  closer  attention  to  their 

• *' 

teenage  sons  and  daughters o Parents  fail  to  realiz.e  horr  the 
county  H.as  ch-ejagod  from  their  dav^  ParenLs  f.ail  to  even 
consider  th.c  now  ideas  of  their  childi'on  wlrlcli  come  about  in 
our  society  'bodaAU  Parents  should  listen  to  thci"i  and  consider 
their  ideas 


5, 


Vrnat  do  yo'a  feel  should  be  incorpo 
cam, vanity?  Do  you  thlnlc  'that  such 
s'band  "b^ens  more? 


•ated  into  a recreation  ccni:-er 
a center  vio’jj.d  holn  adul.ts  to 


for  the 


I thirl:  'bliat 
coivivunity^ 

not  have  one 


there  should  be  a rcc 

O'.-. 


-eauion  conoe: 

- J- 


in  every 


The  children  could  talze  part  in  different  than 
and  roam  'bhe  streets  at  nighty  I don‘t  think 


unacr- 
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This  is  Indiana  County’s  report  in  preparation  for  the  State 


Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  to  be  held  in  October,  1969.  The 
Priorities  for  the  County  in  the  decade  ahead  nay  be  anbitiously 
stated  but  they  do  represent  realistic  goals  that  can  be  achdeved  tdth 
cooperation  at  all  levels:  county,  state,  and  federal. 

The  report  represents  the  v/ork  of  the  youth  of  Indiana  County 
%dio  so  enthusiastically  participated  in  the  v/ork  of  the  comiittee, 
and  the  selfless  contribution  of  those  ■who  represent  the  county  and 
state  organisations  that  are  concerned  v/ith  youth.  Through  their 
efforts  over  300  youth  and  adu3.tg  participated  directly  in 

the  v;ork  of  the  coirndttee  and  1,118  high  school  jiuniors  and  183 
college  students  completed  opinion  surveys.  Tho  support  of  the  County 
schools  and  the  cooperation  of  the  County  Counselors  Association  made 
such  \.dde  participation  possible <, 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  indi\ddua].ly  all  the  persons  i;ho 
have  given  so  much.  Hoirever,  it  is  approrudate  to  mention  the  vrork 
of  Mr.  Larry  Gottai-di  who  served  as  youth  co-chairman  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Peer  Values  Committee,  William  Gatti  who  served  as  cha^-rna 

of  the  Home  Committee,,  and  >k's,  Robert  St3umi,rt  v:ho  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Education  Cciv.iitt90e  They  devoted  many  hours  of  their  time  in 
organizing  raeetings  and  intervieiring  those  vjho  are  in  direct  contact 
vath  our  youth.  Also,  1-h'.  Harry  Vdlls,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Indiana  County  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  and  his  staff  v;ho 
provided  clerical  help  and  assistance  in  preparing  the  questionnaires 
and  reports,  amid  li*.  Jack  Thompson,  Director  of  the  ixdiana  University 
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of  Pennsylvania  Computer  Center,  vrho  provided  help  in  anailyzing  the 
questionnaire  data. 

V7e  hgpe  that  this  report  vd.ll  serve  as  a guide  for  those  viio 
vdll  participate  in  the  State  Conference  in  October  of  1969  and 
lead  to  a significant  Stats  contribution  to  the  I’Thitc  House  Conferenc 
on  Children  and  Youth  in  1970* 
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Tho  fa-Tiily  is  the  primary  source  of  strenyth,  guidance,  love, 
nurture,  stability  and  preparation  for  responsibility  for  the  child « 
Parents  have  responsibility  for  providing  their  children  with 
standards  and  expectations  for  behavior,  with  moral  and  spiritual 
g^lidance,  Efforts  on  behalf  of  children  should  be  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  family  unit  or,  when  necessary,  providing  substitute 
means  of  meeting  the  child's  noeds, 

I . The  Homs 


Re  c omme  nd  a t ions 


A,  Physical  Environment 


1. 


The  program  to  insure  a sale  and  healtV^-cjnvircnm.ant  for  all 
residents  of  Indiana  County  should: 


a. 


b. 


Provide  lov/  rent  housing  for  the  residents  of  the  County 
in  keeping  with  their  ability  to  pay,  Trtenty-'one  percent 
of  the  families  of  the  County  live  in  poverty  by  United 
States  government  standards*^ 

Provide  for  renovation  and  replacemant  of  existing  housingo 
Thirty~four  per  cent  of  housing  in  Indiana  County  is  con-” 
sidered  to  be  substandard, 

c.  Insure  pure  v/ater  supplies,  sewage  disposal  and  prevention  of 
stream  and  soil  pollution,  Forty“thi''eo  per  coni  of  the 
housing  in  tlis  County  does  not  have  adequate  sev/age  dinpocal 
facili.tics , 

2,  To  achieve  these  goals,  there  should  be  better  coaniuai cat! on  and 
mor  e cemprehenisva,  coordinate  planning  and  acticii  among  all 
agencies,  groups,  and  individuals  concerned  ’,vith  the  grewth  and 
development  of  children.  Specifically: 

a.  The  residents  of  the  County  should  make  better  use  of  the  grraits 
and  loans  now  available  to  rehabilitate  old  structures  or  to 
construct  nev;  ones, 

b.  Fears  and  rumor  among  bankers,  real  estate  agents,  and  tho 
general  public  that  public  housing  will  hurt  then  should  be 
dispelled. 

Those  who  are  living  in  substandard  housing  should  be  helped 
to  change  their  attitudes  and  improve  thair  i.iving  ccndi.ticns, 
to  accomplish  this  goal,  the  County  agencies  should  inCiU:a?e 
the  amount  of  help  provided  i.n  the  hoimo  such  as  found  in  I’ne 
Child  welfare  Homcmalcer  Sorvico  or  the  Comity  home  Econesust 
Extension  Service, 

In  area  v/here  no  action  is  ta]:on,  pressure  must  ba  3,cvied  by 
the  State  and  other  concerned  agencies  on  lcca.1  cemmunitiea 
to  provide  adequate  housing,  pure  water,  and  adequato  sovmgc, 
businesses  who  own  co.mpany  housing  must  accopt  responsibility 
for  its  maintenanco  or  seo  that  it  j.vS  propcr3m  dispoacd, 

3»  All  cciTin'urdties  v.ithin  the  County,  having  l-aiov;lcdge  of  their  own 
needs,  should  tale  rospensibility  fer  the  development  of  programs, 
u tilizirig  State  and  Federal  financing  for  implementation  of  nov; 
programs,  Tnis  can  be  accomplished  locally  through  close  coopc rat:lo'i 
and  planning  w'ith  the  Ccunty  Housing  and  Redovclor'u.nt  AuthcritioSc 


c. 


d. 


e. 


Fpverty  in  Pennsylvania  (Harrisburg:  CcTmiunHv 
1968),  -;  8; 
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B.  The  Fasily  and  Child  Welfare 

'x 

!•  There  is  a neod  to  exp>and  and  strengthen  the  Child  welfare  services 
that  supoleiaent,  or  substitute  for,  parental  care  and  supervision. 
The  County  has  move  for’ward  considerably  in  this  area  v/ithin  the 
past  docads.  There  aro  areas  that  r-^ust  be  strengthened  if  this 
progress  is  to  ba  maintained. 


a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


f. 


h. 


i. 


J. 


k. 


Efforts  should  be  made  to  provide  Day  Care  Services  vdthin 
the  CoLintj'  aa  soon  as  possible.  This  service  vras  mandated  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Lsgislatura  in  19bS, 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a decrease  in  the  number  of 
families  that  are  willing  to  become  foster  families,  Tnis 
service  needs  to  be  studied  so  that  it  may  ba  strengthened  and 
adequately  maintained. 

Efforts  must  be  made  to  increase  the  number  of  fester  pa.rsnts 
who  are  willing  to  take  severely  retarded  children.  If  this 
proves  to  be  unfeasible,  serious  consideration  must  be  given 
to  imprcvirig  facilities  for  these  youngsters  through  other 
ser\dco3. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  place  of  the  eighteen-'year- 
old  in  the  Chil.d  //elfare  Program,  Under  present  lav/,  the  agency 
has  no  jurisdiction  after  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen. 
In  many  cases  these  children  stay  v/ith  the  fester  parents;,  but 
there  are  cases  vj'aere  they  are  exp^actod  to  be  on  their  ov;n, 

Tnc  Countp*  presently  employs  one  Tlcmcmakcr,  Tnere  is  evidence 
that  if  this  service  \/as  increased  m.cre  families  would  be  able 
maintain  themselves  as  independent,  a.deqiiatoly  functicning  units. 
Placement  of  emotionally  distrubed  children  In  adequate  treatment 
centers  has  beccm.e  extremely  enepensive  -dthin  tl.e  p^st  twenty 
years.  Provision  must  be  made  for  f'c  Faderxil  end  State 
governments  to  share  the  cost  of  the  placement  of  such  childri’n 
and  to  incroiavso  the  adequacy  of  the  public  and  private  servicjs 
available  Ln  this  area. 

The  present  County  case  v/orker  cass  led  requires  the  hiring  of 
a supervisor.  Tiais  person  should  ha.vc  the  trcinluig  and  bacl:ground 
help  case  workers  deal  rmore  effectively  v/ith  their  clif;nts» 

Efforts  need  to  be  made  at  the  Federal  c.nd  State  levels  to  in^ 
crease  the  nuraber  of  trained  personnel  ^-d'lo  function  in  this 
area  and  to  imipc'ovo  ancillary  diiignostic  and  treatment  resources. 
The  Qtat'3  adoption  laws  should  be  made  r.cve  realistic.  At  the 
preoent  tlnve,  if  a child  is  contacted  only  once  by  his  natural 
parent  v/itliin  a six  month  period,  the  parvnt  retairus  his  right 
to  the  child. 

Tile  Protective  Sarvico  needs  to  bo  strengtum-nad,  (Pi’otcctivu 
Service  is  a specialised  type  of  service  v/ith hn  Child  V.elf:,;uv 
which  is  rendered  to  children  who  are  found  to  be  abused, 
neglected,  unsup  ervised^  truant,  or  misused,)  In  v;  or  Icing 
v/ith  protective  cases,  the  approach  should  bo  intensive, 

Tne  cbjoctive  outlined  directly/  above  could  ba  accomplished  by 
providing  a cantor  for  coordinated  f rj':dl2/”Centercd  counseling. 

Such  a center  v/ould  provide  counseling  sorvicos  at  an  early 
stage  for  economic,  scical , emotional,  and  child  behavior 
prcblcmn  and  for  such  prcbl-sm.s  Oxt  norm  advanced  stag's  thr  u.gh 
child  v;elf?Tc,  public  assistsnea,  /icrriage  counseling  o.ur •.io.-.u , 
mental  health  clinics,  clcrgyamon,  phv'sicians,  and  5n  tl'C  courts 
for  tho  solution  of  dcm.ostlc  relations  nroblorriS, 
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C.  Public  ’.^Ifare  (Dapartnent  of  PilDlic  Assistance) 

The  p ublic  v;elfare  progTcjri  is  the  channel  through  vihich  the 
Governr.Dnt  assures  each  individual  fairdly  that  their  basic  livinfj  needs 
will  be  net,  Alien,  because  of  illness,  disability,  or  other 

factors  beyond  personal  control,  individual  initiative  carinot  produce 
food,  clothing,  housing,  nsdical  care,  or  the  essentials  of  life,  the 
public  assistant  progrrira  stands  as  a basic  incone  guarantee. 


Recennandations 


1. 


2. 


3. 

4. 


5« 


6, 


Efforts  nus  t be  nade  to  dispell  ndsconceptiens  about  the  poor 
and  cispondent.  The  vast  majority  of  those  v;ho  are  public 
assistance  recipients  have  no  means  of  actively  supporting 
thcm^solvos,^  In  examining  the  nature  of  the  public  welfare 
caseload,  it  becomes  c.ddent  that  the  significant  potential 
gains  to  be  made  achieving  self-support  lie  primarily  ii'i 
helping  the  children  cf  these  famdlisr. « Keeping  those  children 
in  school,  in  good  health,  in  good  housing,  in  decent 
neighborhoods,  and  in  a society  free  of  ciscrimdnation  v.dll 
go  a long  way  tov;ard  assuring  that  these  children  will  not 
be  recipients  of  public  assistance  temorreu/c 
The  health  of  ttx3  adult  population  is  detarminc,  to  a great 
degree,  by  the  quality,  adequacy,  and  scope  of  tha  health 
services  available  to  that  population  ;7hcn  it  was  young,  A 
significant  index  of  the  genaral  bselth  status  can  be  fourd 
in  the  health  of  the  children*  Effort  must  ba  made  to  insui'c 
that  the  children  of  the  families  within  Indiana  County 
T/ho  are  recip  ients  of  public  welfare  hava  adequate  medical 
and  dental  treatment.  The  responsibility  for  developing  such 
a program  should  be  shsaued  by  ths  service  agancias  vdthin 
the  CciLuty  and  ths  County  doctorvS  and  dentists* 

Provision  should  bo  made  within  the  Count;-;  to  see  that 
Department  of  Public  Assistance*  patients  can  receive  homm 
nursing  care  when  it  is  needed, 

Ihc  "Vrsll  Baby  Clinics^  \7hich  ';;eru  closed  in  the  County  should 
be  roopsnsd,  Cnly  two  are  now  open*  There  is  ample  evidonco 
that  childrsn  frcmi  birth  to  six  aire  not  receiving  the  sans 
care  tlisy  received  v.’hen  these  clinics  were  opnn  throughout 
ths  Goujity, 

Professional  people,  particularly  those  vjho  have  prolonged 
contact  with  ths  poor,  should  make  every  effort  not  to 
stig'Aatize  the  poor.  Research  has  shown  that  if  we  expect 
people  to  bo  different,  to  be  inadequate,  or  to  fail  that 
this  will  have  a definite  impact  up  cn  the  behavior*^ 

Such  seemly  innoxious  things  as  using  school  lunch  tekons 
for  the  pcor  cnly  can  have  significant  impact. 

Children  whose  famlljes  are  cn  Public  .assistance  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  parcipate  in  th^^  full  educational  program 
of  the  school.  At  the  present  time  very  fov?  of  the  cliildrv'n 
of  these  farnilies  attend  kindergarten  bccauso  transportation 
is  luiavai]  able  * 
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7,  Adequate  provision  should  be  cade  within  the  County  to  see  that 
the  poor  receive  adequate  Ic^al  services  when  they  are  needed* 

8,  The  procedure  for  receiTin°;  assistance  involves  mich  red  taps 
and  is  very  coiriplicated  for  p-eople  v/ho  have  rrj.nL'nura  educational 
backgrounds  and  low  intelligence.  Biq,"ing  and  using  foo-d  stas-.ps 
is  inconvenient  for  scsie  and  also  sc-vewhat  diiTicult  to  under- 
stand, Such  procedures  should  be  simplDTiad, 

9,  To  accomplish  the  objectives  outlined  above  there  app'ears  to  bo 
a need  to: 

a,  increase  the  aoioujit  of  Federal  and  State  participation  to 
help  the  local  ccrmiunitias  meet  the  rising  costs, 

b,  to  exempt  some  earnings  for  all  recipients, 

c,  to  require  the  State  to  meet  100  per  cent  of  the  need  as 
established  by  the  State  itselT, 

d,  supplement  low  earnings, 

e,  establish  prcceurss  for  keeping  standards  for  payments  current 
with  living  costs, 

D,  Mental  H ealth  and  Retardation 


As  a result  of  tSie  1S^60  Vuliito  House  Conference  preparations  the 
following  reco:£jr;3ndation-3  were  made: 

That  national,  State  and  local  governments  participate  in 
financing  expanded  services  for  emotionally  distrubed  childrcnj  that 
local  facilities  and  services  for  prevention,  diagnosis  amid  treatment 
be  improved  and  extended  by  building  urion  and  working  through  existing 
soundly  bases  activities  for  devclooing  nev;  services  where  none  exist;  that 
these  be  fa^aily,  school,  neighborhood  end  commiuiity  centered,  and  place 
particular  emphasis  on  the  early  scr.col  yea.rs. 

That  a variety  of  commuriity  services  be  improved,  extended  or 
developed  for  the  prevention,  cliag,aosis,  treatment,  care,  training 
and  education  of  mentally  retarded  children,  both  in  daytLv.c  mad' residentisJ. 
settings;  and  that  public  school  provide  programs  of  high  standard, 
appropriate  group  size  and  v/ith  specially  trained  personnel  for  all 
cducable  mentally  handicapped  from  kindergarten  through  secondary  school, 
and  programs  for  trainable  retarded  children  be  adapted  to  thedn  individual 
needs  and  abilitieSe^ 


1,  Mental  Retardation  Program 

Some  p regress  has  been  made  vdthin  the  County  in  attaining  these 
goals.  However,  serious  consideration  must  be  given  to  increasing 
the  services  provided  in  tlvis  area.  Specifically; 

. a,  Tnere  is  a need  v;ithin  the  County  to  provide  day  care  for 

the  retarded.  Such  a facility  v-Jould  provide  a setting  vdioro 
severely  retarded  children  cculd  bo  takxn  frem  their  heuns 
for  a few  houi'S  es.ch  day.  Self-help  and  social  skills 
coiul-d  be  taught  in  such  a settlnr-;. 


Fonnsylvanii a* s Pro "^r am  for  ^.ilplren  £nd  Youth  (Harri.sbung:  Department  of  Public 
Y/olfare,  196i  j,  p,p,  15-16”,  ’ ' 
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b.  For  older  children  group  hor.es  or  shslterod  workshops  need 
to  be  established.  Such  facilities  would  give  the  retarded, 
who  are  not  able  to  function  cosipletely  on  their  own,  a place 
to  live  and  a chance  to  do  socie  kind  of  v.ork. 

c,  FeM  recreational  faciliteis  or  activities  are  provided  for 
the  retarded  within  the  County,  Such  p rogTar.s  should  be 
established  so  that  the  retarded  may  lead  fuller  lives  as 
community  members* 

d,  More  extensive  family  counseling  and  consultation  is  needed 

to  help  the  families  of  the  retarded.  Sene  counseling  of  this 
type  is  no'.v  offered  at  the  Coanty  Guidance  Clinic,  but  the 
clinic  is  not  spacifically  geared  for  this  type  of  work. 

e.  Earlier  diagnosis  cf  retardation  vjo  uld  bo  of  significant 
value.  At  the  present  timL®,  very  little  is  dona  to  identify 
the  reatded  until  they  reach  school  age,  Pre-schocl 
testing  and  identification  would  help  both  the  child  and 
his  parents.  I'he  parents  co'ild  be  helped  to  accept  and 
adjust  to  the  child's  handicap,  and  the  child  could  be 
prepared  to  profit  more  signif icantly  from  school  Yihen 

he  reaches  school  age* 

3*  Mental  Health  (Guidance  Center) 


E, 


b. 


c. 


d. 


e. 


f. 


r?. 


At  the  present  time,  the  staff  cf  the  Giiidaiice  Center  can  not 
reach  all  people  v;ithin  the  Count;/'  who  need  help,  J<^ny  of 
the  staff  are  employed  on  a pajrt“time  basis  and  this  place 
a major  limitation  on  the  nujabor  of  contact  hours  they  have 
with  those  who  are  in  neede 

Currently,  all  counseling  at  the  center  is  done  at  the  desk 
setting,  Ihis  also  narrev/o  End  imits  the  usefulness  of  the 
program.  If  the  social  w’orkers  •^vere  able  to  make  direct', 
contact  with  those  in  negd,  the  p rogram  co^jld  be  strengthened 
considcrabljc 

TiiS  lack  of  ccunty-wida  public  transportation,  makes  it 
imp  ossibls  or  quite  difficu],-t  for  sons  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  services  of  the  clinic.  Ihis  could  be  changed  by 
setting  up  contact  points  at  various  cormiunitieo  in  the 
County  vdiore  tho  t5iarapists  could  meet  and  v^ork  vdth  the 
\7hon  th  e Comprehensive  Monta.!  H3alth»-Mental  Ketardation 
of  1966  is  fully  implemented,  it  seems  almost  inevitable 
the  staff  of  the  center  will  have  to  be  increased . 

Services  could  also  be  extended  by  working  out  an  arrangement 
with  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  intern  graduate 
studentvS  in  both  ps^^cholcgg'  and  social  viorkt  inis  could  bo 
part  cf  tho  requlrementa  for  the  graduate  de.grec. 

Efforts  have  been  made  within  the  County  to  use  the  teasa 
approach  in  helping  individuals  and  fanillies.  If  the  problem 
is  m.any  faceted,  many  agencies  need  to  v/ork  togothar.  This 
effort  could  be  dj.rectod  by  one  person  who  would  change 
depending  on  the  focal  point  of  the  person's  problems* 

The  Clinic  v;ill  extend  its  services  in  July  of  I969  to  p rovidc 
outpatient  therapy.  At  this  time  a p sychiatric  nurse  v;ould 
be  a valuable  addition  to  the  staff  to  provide  follow-up  c-arc. 
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3*  Social  'iVcrk  La  the  County  Schools 


An  assessrrisnt  of  the  childhood  illnsaa  La  Indiana  County 
she.vs  that  the  incidence  of  social  and  emotionally  distrubed 
chU.dren  is  sLx  to  eight  per  cent  of  the  population.  Appro:d_-nately 
750  to  1,000  children  out  of  an  estLmated  enrolLment  of  over 
18,000  are  disturbed  to  the  point  where  they  are  functioning 
adequately,  Tnirty  cliildren  are  nov/  receiving  services* 

Ihe  Special  Education  Depart.ment  of  the  Indiana  County 
Schools  has  on  file  at  all  times  a list  of  children  v;ho  display 
problems  of  a social  or  emotional  natui'a.  These  lists  are  compiled 
by  the  school  administrators  and  school  nurses  and  are  reviewed  by 
the  Supervisor  of  Special  Education.  According  to  this  list  there 
are  fifty^sLx  knersn.  additional  cases  that  need  Lrmediate  treatment. 
The  reasons  given  for  unavailability  of  service  includa; 

a,  heavy  case  load  at  the  only  available  clinic, 

b,  Liability  to  obtain  transportation  to  travel  to  the 
clinic  or  other  referral  sourceo, 

c,  lack  of  under standi.ng  on  the  part  of  the  pirentn  and 
sems  school  peroonnel  about  the  nature  of  individual 
Eir.lad justmsnt  and  lack  of  knov/ledgc  about  the  typo  of 
available  services* 


In  order  to  help  correct  these  conditions  and  provide  a 
program  that  is  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  emoticnalJLy  and  socially 
distur’bcd  the  foHovang  recommendations  are  made: 

a.  A psychiatrist  should  be  iTia.de  available  at  least  once 
a week  to  consult  with  school  perscnnal  in  an  insoridee 
capacity  and  to  v/ork  with  ths  more  seriously  disturbed 
youngsters* 


b.  Additional  trained  social  workors  should  be  added  to  the 


County  end  local  school  staffs* 
c.  An  additional  psychologist  should  be  added  to  the  County 
school  staff* 


d.  An  Ln tensive  program  of  public  relations  should  bo  initiated 
to  upgrade  the  attitudes  of  the  public  toviard  nenta.1 
health* 


E*  Rehabilitation 


Tne  many,  varied,  and  ccstly  needs  of  children  with  handicaps 
strain  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  £ny  ccm.aunity  and  are  beyond 
conceivable  scope,  capacity,  and  cempotonce  of  any  sLaglc  agency. 

Re  c c.mme  nd  a t ions 


1, 


Local  facilities  and  services  for  prevention,  diagnosis  and  treat.mcxnt 
need  to  be  imrpoved  and  extended  building  upon  and  'workiag  througli 
existing  souldly  based  activities  and  developing  nev;  services  where 
none  exist,  feese  should  be  family,  school,  neighborhood  end 
communit;/  centered,  and  should  placte  parti.ciulai’  emphasis  on  the 
preschool  and  elementary  school  years*  The  age  limitation  (the 
recipient  must  be  at  least  16)  for  ejcistiag  services  i.s  unrealistic* 
Cooperation  must  exist  among  the  agencies  that  service  those  youngs ts’ 
Consideration  shou.''d  be  given  to  tho  dovel.opT.ont  of  a progi’em  th'^t  v;i! 
insure  the  best  offer t from  all  service  apencics * 
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3.  Such  programs  are  expeusiva  since  ranj  specialists  may  be 

involved  in  the  treatment  program.  To  accomplish  these  goals 
Federal  allotments  must  be  increased  and  State  and  local 
appropriations  must  be  increased  to  meet  existing  unmiet  needs, 

4*  An  educational  program  is  necessary  to  inform  professional 
people  and  the  lay  public  of  the  type  of  services  that  are 
available  through  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation. 

5,  Training  programs  for  older  youngsters  should  not  just  be  geared 
to  meeting  vocational  needs,  but  should  help  them  male  a more 
comprehensive  adjustment  to  life. 

6.  V.hen  families  and  individuals  are  given  help,  follo;v-up  is  essential 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  existing  programs  and  to  plan  for 
the  future, 

F.  The  Child  and  the  Law 

The  juvenile  court  is  intended  to  succeed  where  parents  have  failed. 
But  the  family — even  though  distrubed  by  conflict,  morally  questionable, 
or  broken  by  divorce  or  death—is  the  institution  best  suited  for 
nurturing  children  into  stable  adults. 

Re  c omme  nd  a t i on s 


1.  If  the  above  objective  is  to  be  realise,  early  diagnosis  and  treatment 
before  the  law  is  broken  becomes  the  key  to  a successful  program. 
V/ithin  Indiana  County  the  schools  and  other  service  agencies  need 

to  develop  programs  that  will  lead  to  identification  of  the  potential 
delinquent  and  provide  intensive  help  for  the  child  and  his  family. 

2.  There  is  a need  vdthin  the  County  for  facilities  where  youngsters 
can  be  housed  overnight  or  for  longer  periods  of  time.  This  would 
be  a place  where  the  child  can  be  safely  and  securely  held  under 
supervision  for  a short  period  of  time.  Vyhile  the  child  is  housed 
here,  he  would  be  available  for  intensive  study  and  evaluaticn. 

3.  More  intensive  effort  needs  to  be  made  to  obtajji  appropriate  foster 
hames  for  delinquents.  Such  homes  should  have  fester  parents  vjho 
have  extenisve  knowledge  of  the  ycaug  and  their  needs . Y.Mle  there 
certainly  are  youngsters  for  wham  detention  is  the  appropriate 
procedure,  and  always  will  be,  there  are  other  yoirngsters  for 
whom  detention  is  neither  appropriate  or  fair.  Such  hemes  would 
provide  for  thse  youngsters.  A notable  example  is  the  child  who 

has  run  away  from  an  Impossibly  chaotic  or  punishing  horns  envirenraent . 

4.  There  should  be  specialized  training  courses  and  on  the  job  training 
for  all  police  officers  so  that  they  may  better  handle  the  difficult 
and  important  contacts  they  have  with  youth.  Local  commuiiities 
should  be  given  State  help  in  providlig  for  this  service. 

5.  Children  who  are  placed  in  Youth  bevelopment  Centers  should  be  given 
the  necessary  help  to  rehabilitate  themselves. 

6.  Children  must  be  constantly  evaluated  whil.e  they  are  detained  and 
personnel  from  the  Youth  bevelopment  Centers  need  to  keep  local 
personnel  informed  of  the  progress  these  youngsters  are  mak.ng. 

'(Then  there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  youngster  can  once  again 
function  on  his  own,  he  should  be  released, 

7.  Released  youngsters  should  be  given  as  much  help  as  they  need  to 
readjust  to  the  society.  The  Probation  Department,  Child  iVelfare, 
the  court,  the  schools  and  other  concerned  agencies  must  v;ork 
together  wo  provide  this  service t> 
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G,  -Youth  Opportunities 

Re  c cru'ne  nd  a t i on  3 

1,  Indiana  County  still  has  a limited  amount  of  industry,  llany 
young  people  leave  the  County  to  obtain  jobs  in  other  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  and  in  other  states.  Continued  efforts  need  to  be 
made  to  attract  nev;  industry  to  the  County, 

2,  More  effective  and  up-to-date  vocational  education  should  be 
available  in  the  schools  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  industry, 

3,  Intensive  qualified  counseling  should  be  available  through  the 
schools  and  the  public  employment  service  for  vocational  counseling 
and  placement, 

4,  Further  study  should  be  given  to  the  development  of  supervised- 
work  experience  programs  such  as  thoss  offered  by  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  under  the  direction  of  ICCAP  and  the  YMGA  attendent- 
trainee  program, 

5,  Efforts  should  be  made  to  develop  training  programs  that  meet  union 
requirements  in  the  skilled  v^orked  areas.  At  the  present  time, 
many  residents  of  Indiana  County  v;ho  could  qualify  for  these  jobs 
are  simply  not  trained  for  them  This  means  that  v;ork  requiring 
skilled  labor  is  frequently  dene  by  non-County  residents, 

H,  Home  Exte.nsion  Service 

The  County  Extension  program  reaches  the  people  of  Indiana  County 
through  meetings,  publications,  circular  letter,  exJ'iibits,  individual 
consultations,  demonstrations  and  mass  media.  The  County  -Extension 
staff  consists  of  tvjo  agricultural  agents  and  tv;o  home  economists. 

These  people  serve  all  of  the  residents  of  Indiana  County,  In  recent 
months  renewed  efforts  have  been  made  to  reach  all  of  the  lov/-income 
people  of  the  County.  Suggestions  for  improving  this  service  include: 

1,  A public  relations  program  to  help  people  understand  that  the 
extension  p rogram  is  not  just  for  raral  people, 

2,  A program  to  encourage  homemakers  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
services  offered.  Other  agencies  could  help  here  by  inforirdng 
the  people  they  contact  of  the  types  of  help  that  are  available, 

3,  Efforts  need  to  be  made  to  attract  more  low  incom;?.  families  to 
participate  in  the  County  gi’oups.  The  extension  nov;  has  40 
organized  homemaker  groups  that  meet  once  or  t’./ice  a month. 

In  these  groups,  the  homemaker  learns  how  to  plan  seals,  prepare 
foods,  and  improve  home  conditions, 

4,  The  extension  service  could  use  more  capable  vjomen  vi'ao  are  willing 
to  participate  in  training  programs  so  that  they  m ay  inturn  train 
others  in  their  neighborhoods, 

I,  Recreation 

Significant  effort  has  been  made  vdthin  the  bounty  to  develop  m,orc 
adequate  recreational  facilities.  Further  efforts  need  to  bo  made  in  this 
area. 

1,  Youth  are  stiDl  of  the  opinion  that  adequate  recreational  facilities 
are  not  available  in  ail  communities , ihis  is  especially  true  for 
the  older  tc3n“agero 
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2.  If  predictions  about  the  future  are  accurate,  there  v/ill  be  more 
and  more  leisure  time.  Because  of  this  factor,  public  and 
voluntary  agencies  need  to  conduct  continuing  progrcjas  of 
evaluation  and  research  in  the  creative  and  constructive  use  of 
leisure  tii:^, 

3«  Further  efforts  need  to  be  made  by  the  community  agencies  to  support 
and  strengthen  the  family  unit  by  providing  facilities  and  programs 
for  the  family  as  a group, 

4.  Efforts  need  to  be  made  to  encourage  lo’.v-income  families  to 
participate  actively  in  these  programs. 
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II,  Youth  and  the  Home 

Children  used  to  be  brought  up  by  their  parents. 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  to  put  that  statement  in  the  past  tense.  Yet 
it  belongs  to  the  past,  ’hliy?  Because  defacto  responsibility  for  upbringing 
has  shifted  a’^vay  from  the  family  to  other  setting  in  the  society,  v/here  the 
task  is  not  always  recognized  or  accepted.  V/hile  the  faiiiily  still  has  the 
primary  moral  and  legal  responsibility  for  developing  character  in  children, 
the  power  or  opportunity  to  do  the  job  is  often  lacking  in  the  home,  pri- 
marily because  parents  and  children  no  longer  spend  enough  tirr.s  together 
in  those  situations  in  which  such  training  is  possible. 

Re  commend  a ti ons 


1,  Parents  and  all  agencies  seeking  to  strengthen  family  life  should 
emphasize  the  need  for  communication  between  parents  and  their 
children.  Specifically: 

a.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  v/orld  today,  many  parents  are 
frequently  absent  from  the  home.  Parents  should  mLake 
them.selves  m.ore  available  8.nd  al3.ow  more  time  for  discuss^jag 
the  problems  their  children  have, 

b.  Trust  is  an  important  factor  in  communication.  Pai’ents  should 
create  an  atmosphere  where  children  feel  free  to  talk  about 
themselves  and  their  problems. 

/c.  Active  commu-uication  betv/een  parents  and  their  children  should 
b,/  be  developmental.  If  parents  believe  that  they  can  wait  until 
the  child  is  older  to  discuss  significant  problems,  they  v/il3. 
find  bai-riers  that  arc  difficud.t  to  penetrate, 

■d.  Although  parents  m.ay  have  the  right  to  mal<e  the  final  decision 
about  important  matters,  they  should  explain  all  decisions 
fully  telling  their  children  vjhy  something  should  or  should 
not  be  done, 

e.  Parents  should  realize  that  the  world  has  changed  and  that 
V/  attitudes  and  standards  have  changed  since  they  were  young, 
R3a]-izing  this,  they  may  be  able  to  change  or  modify  their 
own  attitudes  that  hinder  effective  communicaticn. 

Children  have  an  obligation  to  make  and  effort  to  talk 
to  their  parents  and  make  them  feel  they  play  a significant 
role  in  their  lives. 


2. 


Children  should  have  regular  and  diverse  opportunities  to  learn 
through  direct  participation,  their  obligations,  their  rights, 
and  their  responsibilities  to  others, 

a.  Children  learn  by  precept  and  example , Parents  should  be 
good  models, 

b.  Children  should  recognize  that  certain  home  responcibilitie 
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are  necessaryj  however,  parents  should  recognize  the 
significant  role  the  school  plays  in  today's  world  and 
the  additional  responsibilities  the  child  has  here, 

c.  Children  should  have  routins  responsibilities  at  home 
and  should  perform  them  on  a regular  basis,  '/.lien  these 
are  not  done,  appropriate  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
parents,  but  sever  or  very  harsh  punishment  should  be 
avoided , 

d.  Parents  should  take  the  time  to  talk  v/ith  their  children 
about  the  reasons  for  restrictions  or  punishment.  Too 
frequently,  children  are  simply  told  that  they  must  do 
something  because  the  adult  has  stated  that  it  must  be 
done, 

©.  Parents  should  establish  reasonable  expectations  and 
rules.  For  example,  the  hours  set  by  the  parents  for 
the  child  to  be  in  should  be  related  to  age  and  the 
sex  of  the  child,  Vihen  the  child  is  of  high  school 
age,  parents  have  the  right  to  know  where  they  are. 

Trust  is  an  important  factor  here,  if  parents  trust  their 
children,  most  will  abide  by  their  v;ishes, 

f.  Parents  have  a right  to  make  suggestions  when  it  comes  to 
choosing  friends,  but  they  do  not  have  the  right  to 
demand  that  their  children  follo’w  their  suggestions.  The 
policy  her©  should  be  ono  of  guida-nce  when  the  child  is 
young  and  more  vulnerable  so  ho  can  make  his  own  decisions 
when  he  is  older, 

g«  Because  youngsters  frequently  find  other  things  mnre 
attractice,  parents  have  the  right  to  sec  that  their 
children  spend  a certain  amount  of  time  on  hemev/ork  and 
studies, 

h.  Children  wlio  are  punished  in  school  should  not  he  pimishcd 
at  home.  Parents  may  indicate  their  displeasure  with  the 
behavior,  but  primarily  they  should  provide  encouragement 
for  better  behavior, 

i.  Youth  use  alcoholic  beverages  mostly  because  they  are  curious 
■nnd  their  parents  attempt  to  be  too  strict  about  its  use. 

Older  youth  should  have  the  opportunity  to  use  small  quantities 
of  beer  or  wine  in  their  own  homes,  Hewaver,  the  majority 

of  the  youth  consulted  feel  that  this  should  not  be  extended 
to  "hard"  liquor.  The  majority  feel  that  the  drinking  age 
should  be  lowered  to  cigliteen.  Many  also  believe  that  more 
appropriate  recreational  facilities  for  the  cider  teen-ager 
v/ould  limdt  the  L)se  of  alcohol, 

j.  Habit  forming  drugs  should  be  restricted  by  law.  The  schools 
ard  other  significant  educational  institutions  should  ha\'C 
educational  programs  on  drugs  and  their  effects  so  that  youth 
will  have  a greater  understanding  of  drug  use.  Parents  should 
also  be  informed  so  that  they  can  give  intelligent  ansv/ers 
about  the  consequences  of  drug  use.  Many  youngsters  are 
unsure  about  the  impact  of  the  use  of  marijuana  and  whore  it 
fits  into  the  total  drug  problem  in  this  ccontry, 

3,  Research  sha^is  that  children  who  reported  their  parents  away  from 
home  for  long  perinds  of  tirce  rated  signif icantly  leaver  on  such 
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characteristics  as  responsibility  and  leadership.  Youth  in 
this  County  feel  that  this  is  significant.  Specifically: 

a.  Mothers  pho  have  pre-sohool  and  early-grade  school 
children  should  definitely  not  “i^ork  unless  there 
is  an  extrciiiely  urgent  need.  Children  of  this  age 
need  a mother  more  than  the  benefits  of  the  extra 
money, 

b.  Mothers  who  have  older  children  may  work  providing  his 
does  not  signif icantly  interfere  vdth  the  time  they 
can  spend  with  their  children, 

c.  In  situation  where  the  m^other  rrrust  vjork,  children  must 
be  adequately  cared  for  by  community  Day  Care  Service  cr 
a responsible  babysitter,  V/hen  a babysitter  must 

be  used,  the  sams  person  should  be  used  so  that  the 
child  does  not  constantly  have  to  adjust  to  strangers. 
Fathers  should  also  find  time  to  spend  with  their 
children,  Ihis  is  espscially  true  for  faralies  that 
have  boys,  but  should  not  be  minimized  v;hen  considering 
families  with  girls,  (Note:  Although  the  youngsters 
who  participated  in  this  discussion  were  unaware  of 
this  at  the  time  of  thcdiscussicn,  research  shov/s  that 
father  absence  contributes  to  lov;  motivation  for 
achievement,  inabilitj^-  to  defer  immediate  for  later 
gratification,  lov/  self-esteem,  susceptibility  to  group 


influence, 
4.  Our  doctrines  of  the 


and  juvenile  delinqusncy,*  ) 
church  have  ccme  to  us  from 


frayed-out 


period  of  classical  Christendom, and  are  infected  with  the  ideology 


of  preservation  and  perman'S 
meaningful  part  of  life. 


nc 
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Religion  should  be  made  a 


a. 


b. 


c. 


Parents  should  set  the  example  by  being  good  models,  ihere 
is  too  much  hypocrisy  here.  Children  are  told  to  do  what 
is  right,  but  can  find  everyday  examples  of  man's  inhumanity 
to  man. 

Religious  education  should  start  when  the  children  are  young. 
Parents  should  set  the  example  by  making  the  Judeo-Christian 

their  lives  and  the  their  children's, 
should  give  youth  a sing  if  leant  and 
the  church.  They  shou-ld  make  today's 
of  v;orth  and  belonging  in  the  daily 
church.  This  can  only  be  accomplished 


principles  part  of 
Tne  church  leaders 
meaningful  role  in 
youth  feel  a sense 
activities  of  the 


b-^ 


mal-dnig  the  church  relevant  to  the  needs 


of 


d.  The  majority  feel  that  in  today's  v’crlc  of 
science  that  the  basic  pTinciples  of  Judeo* 


young 


ople  today 


p 

teclmology  cued 
Christina  beliefs 


should  serve  as 


guaces 


for  man's  daily  conduct. 


%bid,,  p.  61. 

^ Harvey  Cos,  The  Secular  City  (New  York:  Tne  HacNillan  Co,,  I965),  p,  105< 
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III.  Education 

y/e  affirm  as  a basic  right  of  all  children  a comprehensive 
education  that  motivates  them  to  high  levels  of  achievement  in 
keeping  with  individual  capacity,  development,  interests,  and 
aptitudes.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  the  schools  of  Indiana 
County  need  to  implement  or  strengthen  the  follovdng  areas. 


Recommendations 


A,  Curriculuni 

1,  That  schediling  be  flexible  enough  so  tha.t  students  may  take  courses 
of  interest  and  value  to  them, 

2,  That  the  positioning  or  timing  of  course  be  such  that  they  can  be 
taken  when  they  are  of  most  value, 

3*  That  the  curriculum  provide  ooportunities  for  training  in  multiple 
fields. 

4.  That  the  curriculum  be  realistic  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  students 
the  school  serves, 

5#  That  textbooks  be  reevaluated  so  that  they  can  be  m.ade  relevant  to 
the  problems  of  today, 

6.  Tnat  p revision  be  made  for  summer  school  programs  in  areas  of  need 
for  all  students, 

7.  That  specialized  courses  be  offered  for  non-collegs  gound  students 
in  areas  of  their  vocational  interest, 

8.  That  provision  be  made  for  vjork-study  programs  for  tha  non^college 
bound  in  cooperation  with  the  school  and  the  local  communities, 

9.  That  the  student  be  given  the  opportunity  to  more  fully  understand 
all  racial,  cultural,  and  ethnic  groups, 

10,  lliat  coui’ses  be  broadened  in  the  areas  of  sex  education,  drugs, 
alcohol,  and  houte  and  family  living, 

B,  Physical  Education  and  Health 

1.  That  the  physical  education  classes  be  related  to  the  number 
of  instructors,  (Too  much  overcrowding  and  non-participation 
due  to  large  groupings,) 

2.  That  each  school  have  adequate  facilities  to  meet  the  standards  of 
the  physical  education  programs  for  youth, 

3.  'lhat  provision  be  made  for  motivation  and  stimulation  of  all, 
students  to  actively  participate  in  physical  activities. 

4.  That  equal  equal  opportunity  be  given  to  pregnant  students  to 
complet-e  their  high  school  education.  That  courses  in  maternal 
and  child  care-  be  offered  to  all  students , 

C,  Education  Specialists 

1.  That  provision  be  made  for  an  adequate  ratio  of  students  per  guidance 
counselor  in  order  to  adequately  fulfill  the  needs  of  each  individual 
student, 

2,  That  guidance  be  implemented  in  the  elementary  schools. 
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3.  That  the  guidance  program 

a#  have  improved  ccamunicaticn  between  guidance  personnel 
and  students. 

b, .  place  more  emphasis  on  vocational  and  occupation  guidance 

in  the  junior  high  school, 

c,  gear  the  informa.ticn  and  liters-ture  on  occupations  to  the 
level  of  the  students. 

4.  That  occupational  guidance  be  provided  for  the  special  education 
student  vath  less  emphasis  on  the  academic. 

5.  That  preventive  counseling  be  provided  for  potential  drop-outs, 

6.  Tliat  tutoring  and  remedial  services  be  made  available  to  all 
students  who  require  the  service. 

D,  School  Personnel 

1.  Tliat  a reevaluaticn  of  provisions  for  tenure  or  certification 
be  made  periodically, 

2.  That  mandatory  refresher  courses  be  offered  in  areas  of 
specialization  every  five  years. 

3.  That  all  school  personnel  develop  a greater  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  individua.1  differences  and  needs, 

4.  That  provision  be  made  during  the  school  day  for  teacher-student 
conferences , 

5.  That  an  evaluation  be  made  of  di'^eiplinary  laws  in  the  state  and 
local  school  districts  so  that' the  teachers®  and  students’  rights 
may  be  more  clearly  defined, 

E,  Physical  Facilities 

1.  That  busing  facilities  be  adequate  for  transportirig  students, 

a,  no, overcrowding. 

b,  maid-m'um  C’criod  of  time  to  be  established  that  the  student 
v;ill  travel  on  the  bus, 

2,  That  classroom  size  and  facilites  be  adequate  to  m^eet  the  needs 
of  the  class. 

a.  Adequate  provision  for  library,  laboratory,  and  scientific 
materials  and  facilities, 

F,  Community  and  School  Relations 

1.  That  communication  betv/een  the  parents  and  the  school  be  increased 
to  help  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  they  have  in  school, 

2.  That  a better  working  relationship  be  established  between  the 
schools  and  outside  agencies, 

3.  That  the  number  of  referral  agencies  in  the  cornnunity  be  increased 
(i,  e,,  psychologists,  community  guidance  centers,  etc,), 

4.  Uhat  the  school  develop  with  the  parents  a more  specific  policy 
about  the  role  of  the  school  in  relationship  to  the  pupil  and  the 
home , 

G,  Education  of  the  Disadvantaged 

1,  Tliat  programs  be  implemeinted  to  compensate  for  the  deficiencies  in 
the  hoir'.G  life  of  the  disadvantaged  student* 


) 0 


I 


] 
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2,  ' That  the  age  for  eligibility  for  headstart  be  reduced  to  three, 

3,  Tnat  there  be  an  increase  in  audio-visual  aids  to  suppleF^ent 
the  education  of  the  disadvantaged, 

4,  That  textbooks  be  revised  ao  as  to  be  geared  niore  to  the  needs 
of  the  disadvantaged, 

5,  That  teachers  develop  more  understanding  attitudes  tov/ard  the 
disadvantaged  in  order  to  meet  their  needs, 

6,  That  special  curricula  for  occupations  be  im.plemented  to  help 
motivate  students  to  stay  in  school, 

7,  Ihat  poorer  districts  be  made  more  attractive  to  teachers  through 
higher  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 

the  teaching  available, 

H,  Education  of  the  Exceptional  Child 

1,  That  there  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  qualified  teachers 
for  the  exceptional, 

2,  That  the  exceptional  child  be  educated  in  the  public  schools 
when  this  is  feasible, 

3,  That  there  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  qualified  teacher-=-aide3 
to  help  in  educating  the  exceptional  child, 

A,  That  special  education  programs  be  available  for  the  exceptional 
so  that  they  may  develop  usable  voca.tional  skills, 

5,  That  the  school  m.ay  every  effort  to  be  in  continuous  communication 
with  the  family  of  the  exceptional  child, 

6,  That  the  education  programs  for  the  phj^sicall;/  handicapped  and  the 
socially  and  emotionally  disturbed  be  separated  from  programs  for 
the  mentally  retarded* 

7,  That  the  exceptional  child  have  every  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  full  school  program, 

I,  Teacher-Student  Affairs 

1,  That  students  have  the  opportunity  to  become  more  actively 
involved  in  all  phases  of  school  life  including  policy  maldjigo 

2,  That  extra-curricular  activities  mcset  the  needs  and  interests  of 
all  students  and  that  an  adequate  allctmient  of  time  be  given  to 
these  activites , 

3,  That  adequate  ordentaticn  be  gi\'en  to  the  student  when  he  is  faced 
v/ith  a nev/  environment  or  a significant  change  in  the  school, 

4,  Ibat  the  criteria  for  the  eligibility  for  sciiolarship  be  reevaluated, 
VVho  should  qualify  for  them?  Are  they  being  abused? 
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IV.  Values 


people  hold  ai-e  beliefs 


The  values  of 

to  theii'  behavior.  .Irr.cup;  the  beliefs 
rights  of  free  nen  in  our  society  are: 
in  di<^nit-^  and  v;crth  to  everv  other  individual:  that  freedom  must 


jiviny  direction  and  msaniny 
basic  to  realisation  of  the 
that  each  indi’s/idual  is  eoual 


oe 


granted  to  pursue  indi-'/idual  goals  v/hich  do  not  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  others;  that  the  application  of  reason  is  the  best  means 
of  resolving  man’s  problems;  that  institutions  are  established  by 
men  and  sliould  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and 
society;  that  tlie  concepts  of  truth  and  moral  responsibilit;/’  are 
crucial  and  fundamental.  ^ 


A,  Youth  Opinion  Survey 

In  March  of  1969^  1^  Ub'  juiiiors  in  the  senior  high  schools  of 
Indiana  County  Vicre  surveyed  to  obtain  their  opinions  about  the  ;;orld_, 
the  things  the;/  value,  ajid  their  views  of  the  future.  A sample 
of  the  questionnaire  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  Tables  I and  IT 
on  pages  20-31  present  a summary  of  the  data  collected. 

Young  peopl.e  of  Indiana  County  tend  to  believe  that  the  world 
is  not  getting  better.  Fifty-one  per  cent  of  all  the  students  s<ampled 
disagreed  mth  this  statement.  However,  a large  majority  of  them,  beli^ 
that  the  society  is  concerned  about  their  welfai'e  and  they  tend  to 
be  optimistic  about  their  chances  of  success  in  the  fut'ui'e. 

They  tend  to  value  education.  Onlv  a small  ninoritv  of  them 

V I/O 

believe  that  tliey  can  gain  more  by  working  four  yeai's  rather  than 
going  to  high  school.  Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  tliem  believe  that 
the  schools  in  the  county  encourage  an  individual  to  thi'nk  for  him- 
self. But,  there  is  a significant  minority  that  does  not  feel  this 


way. 


They  are  generally  coauitted  to  the  idea  t: 


lo.  0 


c'blp 


overemphasized  and  that  there  is  a considerable  amount  of  unnecessary 
pressure  in  our  schools.  Testing  is  an  area  v.here  this  pressure  is 
significantly  felt.  FifW-one  per  cent  believe  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  overlook  the  student  viio  does  not  plan  to  attend  college. 
Many  of  them  also  feel  that  their  teachers  do  not  possess  the  necessar; 
insight  to  fully  understand  them. 

As  a gi’oup,  tiie  majority  feel  that  the  v.rorld  is  too  uiicertain 
to  mal:e  specific  career  plans  in  high  school.  Hmever,  the  vast 
miajority  of  them  feel  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  attend  college  to 
be  successful  in  todav’s  world.  They  tend  to  believe  th.at  all  tvoes 
of  useful  v.’ork  ai'e  honest  and  \;crth  doing;  but  there  is  a sizeable 
minority,  tvrenty-tlii’ee  per  cent,  that  does  not  place  great  value  in 
tills  belief.  About  n.alf  of  them  feel  tria.b  theii-  teachers 
are  more  concerned  about  their  future  than  the-'-  ai’e.  Cme- 


narents 


fourth. 


of  the.m  would 


;e  to  'nave  more  adequate  vocational  information 


provided  by  their  counselors. 


^^Phi  Delta  Kap 
and  Human  Rirlits."  I hi 


appa  Cenmassioa  on  Education  and  Hiuaan  ?,i-;lits,  'Tiucaticai 


. r\  T Tt 


r-TK  (April,  1966),  i 
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They  tend  to  place  leas  emphasis  upon  the  earning  of  money 


and  the  status  a job  uill  provide  and  emphasize  the  neaniuy fulness 
of  the  job  to  society.  Sighty-five  per  cent  of  then  believe  that 
hard  v/ork  will  pay  off  if  you  have  faith  in  yourself.  They  see 
part-time  work  as  a v;ay  of  developiny  independence  and  responsibility 
The  evidence  concerninj  whether  free  tins  is  a contributor  to  pettin; 
into  trouble  is  less  clear.  A sliylit  majority  feel  that  free  tine 
nay  contribute  to  yet tiny  into  trouble. 


A significantly  large  nunber  of  then  feel  that  people  of  all 
raceSj  creeds,  or  colors  nust  be  accepted  by  all.  They  do  not  see 
religion  as  meeting  the  needs  of  nest  ;v'oimg  people  in  Indiana 
County.  There  is  a rather  strong  belief  that  the  principles  of  the 
Ten  Comnandments  are  not  serving  as  significant  guides  for  the 
people  of  today. 

They  v;ould  like  to  see  score  indi-'/ldual  freedom  providing 
what  the'"  do  does  not  hurt  others.  The^/"  believe  tliat  people  are 
judged  too  frequently  by  their  appearai.nces  and  what  they  possess 
in  material  goods  rather  than  in  what  they  are. 

The  majority  of  there  believe  that  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages  should  be  restricted  for  teen  age  use  and  7S  per  cent 
believe  that  drug  use  should  be  strictly  enforced  by  law.  A 
significant  minority  do  not  feel  this  way;  tvrenty  per  cent  do 
not  believe  that  acoriol  consumption  s’nould  be  restricted  and  fifteen 
per  cent  do  not  believe  that  drug  use  should  be  strictly  enf creed 
by  lav;. 


They  seem  to  be  somewhat  confused  about  knoirlrn 


wean 


rig no. 


About-  tv;o~thirds  of  the  comity  ycutli  feel  that  they  have  difficulty 
in  differentiating  right  from  v-nrciig.  They  do  believe  that  dishonest 
behavior  is  frecuently  cverloclced  or  simolv  accented  by  a maioritv 
of  people  to-day.  The;.'  seem  to  be  about  eoual].y  divided  in  acce'itin.g 
or  net  acceptiiig  the  mcer. 

About  one  thij'd  of  them  h; 


They  tend  to  viev;  th' 
ttieii'  lives.  Lost  believe 
sensibly,  but  nan;/  of  them 
and  someidiat  unable  i 


theijT  beliefs  var" 
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The;/  ai’e  conceruied  about  science  and  technolo^v  and  its  imoact 


upon  them. 
Machines  as 
of  work. 


.'C— thii-ds  of  tliem  see  television  as  a major  influence, 
ley  see  it  vmll  not  replace  hu 


•umari  be]  in 'as  in  all  are; 

ne;/  do  not  believe  tint  tne  probles:  is  inherit  in  the 
mchinc,  but  is  found  in  .ma.n's  use  of  machines.  Harm  of  them  are 
suspect  of  icodern  science,  for  they  tend  to  see  the  h;/drogen  bcr.fo 
as  a t;q;ical  product. 


IS 


cer  cent  of  Indiana  Count'-  -’Gut:i  see  the  United  States 
as  fail’  and  just  in  dealing:  v;ith  people  of  other  nations,  hcn-ever, 
one  fc'oi-th  of  then  do  not  believe  t'lis  is  the  casee  Cne  fifth  of 


justice. 
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button  of  ncnep,  cut  48  per  cent  do  not  believe 
factor  in  producinp  povertp,  ft.-o-thirds  of  then  believe  that  people 
idio  are  on  v/elfare  could  v/orh  if  they  wanted  to. 


They  tend  to  believe  that  t’ley  do  respect  authoritj';  howe'oer, 
tv;eiity-i cun’  per  cent  of  t'neri  felt  that  their  corJ.d  be  preater  respect, 
host  stated  that  they  a'ould  DnLke  to  see  ccr’.plete  ireedon  of  speech, 
even  for  those  'd-o  criticize  om'  country.  There  appears  to  be  a 
strony  coir/iction  avony  them  that  people  rust  obey  the  laa:,  ea^en  if 
the-'  -disagree  ni.th  it. 

Thirt ^'--eiilit  ner  cent  believe  thch  in.nority  ~rouos  do  not 
receive  tlie  3a::.e  treatrieiit  in  the  nation's  coui'ts,  Cne-third  of  t’'j.en 
do  net  believ'e  that  . ninnority  yreups  hn  ecu  country  haa'e  epual 
ooocrtunitpu  acoroxinatelr  one  fifth  i'/ere  uaadecided  abca;t  this  area. 

- A ^ - i 4c 


Finally,  the  ria.ycrity  of  o^ur  youth  feel  that  t’ie,y  have  not 
established  -.ny  lony  ra-iye  yoals  for  the/'selves.  However,  considering 
the  fact  that  this  is  an  exploratory  period  for 
v/hat  should  be  expected. 


u nan"-',  this  :aav 
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Youth  Cpinion  and  the  Curric'ulujn 


Tfnen  tiie  st-ilent  responses  are  separated  by  curriculiva  nreas, 
there  is  not  too  nuebi  differentiation  ano'ng  the  four  yroups  repres 

Pal,  and  P’ccational,  There  is  a te'nd^'^'^-'^ 


academe,  penerai.,  comer 


for  the  ncpi-cclleye  bound  student  to  feel  sc.is'uhat  nore  neylected 
in  the  school  rro'-rau.  The  vo 


itional  and  general  students  sho;; 


^ener aj.  o LL'-itj;  i s 

C'-'el  that  thei’e  is  too  mch  emphasis  upon  plans 
eneral  and  vocatio'ual  students  afLso  see  nonep’" 

-.b 


for  the  futiu’e, 

as  a.  [.'.ore  xnporta'Vb  part  of  theii‘  requirenents  Uoi'  a job  onaci  ao 
acp.dei.iic  or  connercial  s'buden.ts.  The  yenera.1  students  see  job  status 


an  mpor'canh  prei-e'-juisiee  lor  a.  joo, 
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Coinmercial  and  vocational  students  tend  to  be  r.iore  skeptical 
about  vaiat  nodern  science  can  produce.  Fort2'-iive  per  cent  o2  the 
general  students  feel  that  ciachines  make  -nan  less  h.ianan.  The  gene:*.?.! 
and  vocational  studenos  as  a.  group  //ould  like  to  see  a niore  eouitable 
distribution  of  nonev.  This  sar:ie  group  would  also  like  to  see  that 
crL'-iinstls  are  punished  severely,  although  a sizeable  minority  do  no 
feel  this  way. 


>t 


A greater  proportion  of  the  .general  stuhenhs 


its  also  feel  that 
today’s  teen  agers  have  little  sr  nor  respect  for  aut!iorityj  and 
a slirhtlv  greater  percentage  believe  that  minority  groupc  are  likelv 
to  get  unfair  treat-uent  in  our  courts. 


The  vocational  ccnd  ge-neral  students  are  less  likelv  to  have 
establis'-ied  long-range  s;oals  for  ther.selves,  but  tlie  difference  again 
is  onlv  about  ten  per  cent. 


In  sumavy,  many  of  the  youth  of  the  county  tend  to  believe 
in  the  traditional  values  our  society  supports.  Ko'.iever,  there  are 
ai’eas  of  significant  disagreeaient . liajny  of  them  appear  to  be 
confused  about  what  owr  society  wa,nts  them  to  believe  or  value,  and 
a sizeable  .minority  wo'-ild  like  to  liave  more  freedo.m  in  making  their 
own  choices. 


* ‘ 


YOUTH  OPINION  SURVEY 
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TESuvaa  cPEiion  suR’^sr 


Ago_^^ Sex: 


Male  - Ferale  Residence:  Farn  Non-f.ara  coinatry  To-.m 


Curriculum:  Academic  General  Commercial  Vocational  Cther 


The  lollo'idns  pages  contain  a number  of  stat aments  about  v.’hich  there 
is  no  general  agreement.  People  differ  ’.vidcly  in  the  '\ja.y  they  feel  about  each 
item.  There  are  no  right  ans'.vmrs.  The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  to  see  ho-.v 
you  feel  about  each  item.  Please  give  you  honest  opinion  on  each  of  these 
statements. 

Read  each  item  carefully  and  nakr  the  number  of  the  phrase  that  best 
expresses  your  feeling  about  the  statement  in  the  space  at  the  left.  Let 
your  ov/n  personal  experience  determine  year  answer.  Do  not  spend  much  time 
on  any  item.  If  in  doubt,  mark  the  phrase  that  seems  most  nearly  to  express 
your  present  feeling  about  the  statement.  Work  rapidly.  Be  sure  to  ansv/er 
every  item, 

1.  TH3  VJORLD  IS  GSTTIhG  33TTBR. 

1)  Strongly  agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

2.  Air/  TEEIUaGSR  blTH  ABILITY  A.ID  VilLLI.IudESS  TO  b'ORK  h.aD  ri/iS  A GOOD  CIL'LICB 
BEIITG  SUCGBSSPUl, 

1)  Strongly  agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

3.  no  CUE  C/uRES  MUCH  .iSCUT  WHAT  WWPEIJS  TO  TEEU»AGE?.S  TODAY. 

1)  Strongly  agi'ee,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

4.  XT  DOESN'T  ILiTTER  bUTT  A BOY  DOSS  lU  HIGH  SCHOOL  BECAUSE  HE  WILL  HE  DILlFTSD 
AUrWAY. 

1)  strongly  agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagi-ee 

5.  WITHOUT  GREAT  CHANGES  lU  CUR  W\i  OF  LIFE,  LITTLE  PR0GRE33  CAi:  EE  lADE  T’ 

THE  SOLUTIGU  07  CUR  PROBLSI-IS  TODAY, 

1)  Strongly  agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

6.  TOO  ILCH  SDUCATIGU  IS  REQUIRED  OF  THE  TESU-AISR  TODAY. 

1)  Strongly  agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

7.  A TEEIL-AGER  CWl  LEARIJ  i.0.lE  BY  WadllUG  FOUR  YELRS  THAN  BY  GOING  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

8.  CUR  SCHOOLS  ENCOURAGE  AI  INDI'/IDU-lL  TO  THIIW  FOR  KINSFAF. 


3)  Undecided,  4) 

Disagree, 

HELP  HI  iEETiNG 

THE  PR03LE. 

3)  Undecided,  4) 

Disagree, 

T0D.\Y‘3  SCHOOLS, 

3)  Undecided,  4) 

Disagree, 

10 


\ 


11,  SCHOOL  .-'^TIILLriC  .-JD  EJa'IL-UCU^-HLCUL.Ji  PHOCiOLo  AT.L  DLSIi:;SD  PCH  THE 
P.U/ILEGLD  FZ’;/. 

1)  Strongly  A.,gre3,  2)  Agreo,  3)  Undocided,  4)  Dioagres,  5)  Strongly  Disagreo 

12.  TOO  idJCH  S1PHASI3  IS  PL.IGED  OH  TZSTLi'G  L'l  SCHOOLS  TODAY. 

1)  Strongly  Agreo,  2)  Agres,  3)  Undocided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagreo 

13,  THE  SIUDZAT  'HO  DOSS  HOT  PL.S^  TO  GO  TO  COLLSGS  IS  OVSRLCCI^D  I.I  LOST  SCHOOLS 
TODAY* 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

14.  LOST  TSE'I-AGSiiS  FZSL  TH.IT  THZ.-i3  IS  TOO  lUCH  FHDSSLTIS  LI  SCHOOLS  TODAY. 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

15,  TSACHZHS  Riui;Y  DON'T  UNDL^STAID  TZLI-AGZRS  TODAY. 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

16.  THS  VIORLD  is  too  U.ICLRTALI  to  SPZGIFIC  CARLZR  FLLI3  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

l)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Stronglg-  Disagree 


17. 

OILY  TIG  COLLDGZ  GO 

lADUATS  CA 

d E3  TRULY  SUCCS3SFUL  : 

IN  TODAY 

»S  NCRLD. 

1)  Strongly  Agree, 

2) 

Agree, 

3)  Undecided, 

4)  Disa 

gree. 

5) 

Strongly  Disagr 

GG 

IS. 

ALL  TYPL3  OF  :A3RK  ' 

THA^ 

r ARS  U, 

SSFuL  TO  A'FI  ARS  HCIGS 

i U 

’ ’0. 

RTH  DOING. 

1)  Stronglg^  Agree, 

2) 

Agree, 

3)  Undecided, 

4)  Disa 

gree. 

5) 

Strongly  Disagr 

ee 

19. 

PARSITS  AND  TFACiGRS  i 

r'UT  TOO 

MICH  SIAHaSIS 

ON  :lUyi: 

NG  FL 

A*  ^ Q 
vJ  ^ 

FOR  THS  FUTURE. 

1)  Strongly  Agree, 

2) 

Agree, 

3)  Undecided, 

4)  Disa 

gree. 

5) 

Strongly  Disagr 

20. 

SCHOOL  COUMSZLORS  . 

AID 

OTI-Glc  j 

[GSCURCS  PSOPL 

S FR07ID: 

E ADS 

.:.UA 

rry-p  V'  I •.  r^T  T 

IJj  UaUa  .-'Ll 

FOR  MGLNG  VCGATia 

LL 

I Xa.'C  t o 

i:i  HIGH  SCHOOL 

• 

1)  Strongly  Agree, 

2) 

Agree, 

3)  Undecided, 

4)  Disa 

o- 

5) 

Strongls’-  Disagr 

ri-o 

21. 

THS  lost  IlLCRT.vJT 

Jr*  La 

IT  OF  A 

:IY  JOB  IS  TrG 

LOSSY  TH 

* m p « 

.ii. 

- 1 Ei 

S EARNSD. 

1)  Strongly  Agree, 

2) 

Agree, 

3)  Undecided, 

4)  Disa 

iirr*  iTi  A 
-3-*- 

5) 

Strongly  Disagr 

ee 

22. 

THS  LOST  ilpcrta.:t 

PART  Ox^'  A 

HY  JOS  IS  TIG 

OFI^CRTUIHLTY  T' 

0 M 

AKS  A P3XIINGFUL 

COvITRlBUTICI  TO  TL 

S SCGIATY. 

1)  Strongl;^  Agree, 

2) 

3)  Undecided, 

4)  Disa 

5) 

Stronglv  Disagr 

23. 

TrG  LOST  L-IPCRTAITT 

PAiT  0?  AIY  JC3  IS  THS 

PRESTIGS 

© s 

i Ai 

US  THAT  CCIGS 

LITH  IT. 

1)  Strongly  Agree, 

2) 

Agree, 

3)  Undecided, 

4)  Disa 

gree. 

5) 

Strongly  Disagr 

ee 

24. 

TSSIGAGSRS  LiO  HLA 

G P. 

ART  TIxG  JOSS  xAlS  LOR 

S IHDDTS: 

- ijJ-a.'i  I 

D PGSrONSIBLS. 

1)  Strongly  Agree, 

2) 

Agree, 

3)  Undecided, 

h)  Disa 

5I*  G 0 ^ 

5) 

Strongly  Disayr 

oa 

25. 

LdS  VJAY  TSSI'I-AGSRS 

BSI 

iats  is 

nCSTLY  DSTSALNSD  BY 

'.■/RAT 

THS 

IR  friends  BO. 

1)  Strongly  Agree, 

2) 

Agree, 

3)  Undecided, 

h)  Disa 

gree. 

5) 

Strongly  Disagx' 

ee 

26. 

HARD  L'CRK  HILL  .TL'.J, 

AYS 

PAY  OF 

F IF  YOU  KAYS 

FAITH  IN 

YOJR 

QTT 
0 ‘ 

? AND  RTICK  TO  I 

T. 

1)  Strongly  Agree, 

2) 

Agree, 

3)  Undecided, 

4)  Disa 

g.c’3e. 

5) 

Strohg],y  Disagr 

I 


( 


i 
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27.  TCO  :.UCH  FiiE3  IT  EASY  TO  GET  IGTO  TSXUBLE. 

1)  Stron^^^y  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

23.  PEOPLE  Dlf?E?.i:iG  HI  R.\CE,  CREED,  Qi  CGLCR  MJSI  3E  ACCEPTED  BY  ;IIX. 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

29.  RSLIGICG  TODAY  IHEYS  TrIE  LEEDS  OF  YOUIIG  FEOrHS. 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

30.  PEOPLE  DO  EOT  FOLLO;-:  THE  PRIECIPiES  OF  THE  TEH  CGMXIDI-SIITS  SHCUGH  TODAY. 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

31.  THERE  SHOULD  BE  HuRE  FRSSDOH  FOR  THE  L'IDI'/IDUAL  TO  DO  VHATEYER  HE  WATTS 
PROVIDIHG  HE  DOESITT  HURT  OTrlERS. 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

32.  THExRE  IS  TCO  HUGH  EITHASIS  OH  NOHEY  AHD  iXTERI.AL  THEIGS  IH  TODAY'S  WORLD. 

1)  Stroagly  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

33.  TOO  HUGH  SfTHASIS  IS  PHACED  CH  KOW  A PERSON  DRESSES  AMD  LOCi(S  AIID  MOT 
E'lOUGH  OH  i.HAT  HE  IS, 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

34.  TESH-AGERS  SHOUIT  BE  PERvETTED  TO  USE  AJXCHOL. 

1)  Stronglj'-  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

35.  THE  USE  OF  DRUGS  SHOULD  BE  STRICTLY  EMFCRCED  BY  LAW. 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  p.)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

36.  DISHOHEST  EEi-IAVIOR  IS  CFTEH  O'FuECOKED  OR  ACCEPTED  BY  IGUrY  PEOPLE  TODAY. 

1)  Strongly  Agi'ee,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

37.  IT  IS  DIFFICULT  TO  KilCW  WRIT  IS  RIGHT  THESE  DAYS. 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3^  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagi’eo 

36.  THE  XIERICAM  IDEAL  OF  "BIGGER,  FASTER  AHD  MCEE"  DOESM'T  APFE.\L  TO  IE. 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

39.  ONE  OUGHT  TO  DISCUSS  II  TORT  AMT  PLUMS  WITH  KIS  PARFHTS. 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

40.  RIREMTS  PL-xCE  TCO  ILuMY  RESTRICTiaiS  OH  DITIMG  xAHD  OTHER  TEEMEAGS  SOCI'E 
ACTIVITIES. 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agi'co,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

41.  PARZifTS  DOH'T  UHDEISTAMD  THELR  CHILDRLI  TOLXY. 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  iigreG,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Di.sagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

42.  PAMY  PARSIITS  BELIEFS  AHE  MOT  THE  S/IE  AS  THEIR  CHILDREN'S.. 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

43.  PARLIT3  UoUAl-LY  IREAT  THEiR  CHILDRE;  FAIRLY  AMD  SENSIBLY, 

1)  Strongly  .Ugree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Di.sagree 
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44.  T2LSVISIGI  IS  A M4J0S  rTI'LUEAGE  CN  TE:::i-ASSaS  TODAY. 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

45.  2-lACHriES  ’./ILL  SVIJTUALLY  AEPLiCE  HUM;'!  BSII'IdS  IN  ALL  USAS  CF  ’NCRK, 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

46.  THE  KYDGSGS:!  BOIIB  IS  TYPICAL  CF  VfrlAT  VE  CA:'I  EXPECT  FROM  NODEEIl  SCIE-NCE. 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

47.  MACHINES  PILN  LSSS  HUMAN. 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

46.  TIE  PROBLEli  IS  NOT  rFvCHIi'IESj  IT  IS  ’.•PET  PEOPLE  DO  VITH  THEl-I. 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

49.  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  FAIR  AND  JUST  IN  DICING  II TK  PEOPLE  OF  OTKEl  NATIONS. 
1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

50.  UNDER  SOIE  CONDITIONS,  VL\R  IS  lECESS.ARY  TO  lillNl'/JN  JUSTICE. 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

51.  IE  MONEY  V.THS  MORE  F-AIPIY  DISTRIBUTED  IN  THE  UNITED  ST/IES,  TIERE  MOULD  BE 
LESS  CRIIE. 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

52.  POVERTY  IS  CHIEFLY  THE  RESULT  CF  IirEQUCJlITY  IN  TIE  DISTRIBUTION  CF  PXNEY. 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Aj^reo,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

53.  PEOPLE  ’eHO  .EE  ON  MELFAFE  COULD  VJtRK  IF  THEY  WXITED  TO. 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disa,gi*ee 

54.  THERE  SHOULD  EE  CGTLS'TE  ’FRESDCIi  CF  3FEECH  SViSF  FOR  THOSE  VEO  CRITICIZE  CUR 
CCUIIRY. 

1)  Strongly  Agi’ee,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Di-sagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

55.  all  CRIIIILES  SHOULD  BE  SEVERELY  PUNISFED. 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecidad,  4)  Disagi'eo,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

56.  TODAY'S  TEFiF»AGERS  HAVE  NO  RESPECT  FOR  AUTHORITY. 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

57.  MXST  TEPiUAGERS  TODAY  HAVE  NO  LONG  RA-IGE  GOALS. 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agi'ee,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

58.  liEFiBERS  OF  MTIORITY  GRCUPS  RECEr/E  UNFALR  TRE AREN’T  IN  TODAY'S  COURTS, 

1)  Strongly  ilgree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 

59.  MI'ICRITY  GRCUPS  DO  NOT  lEVS  ERU.IL  OPFCETlIMITY  IN  OUR  COUNTRY. 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agree,  3)  Undecided,  4)  Disagree,  5)  Strongly  Disagi'ce 

60.  PEOPLE  MUST  03EI  THE  U’.',  E'/S'I  IF  THEY  DISAGREE  '.ITH-jT. 

1)  Strongly  Agree,  2)  Agreo,  3)  Undocidad,  4)  Disagz'ee,  5)  Strongly  Disagree 
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OPIiaOiJ  SmT£Y 

E'lDIAl'IA  UNITiiSITY  OF  PSIINSYLV/J'IIA  STUDENTS 


Tho  primary  purpose  of  the  Indiana  County  Nnite  House  Comrrdtteo 
vjas  to  study  the  needs  and  priorities  of  the  youth  of  Indiana  County. 

Ihe  students  of  Indiana  University  were  not  included  in  original  data 
presented  unless  they  were  residents  of  the  County,  However,  it  was 
felt  that  Indiana  University  students  represent  a significant,  if  scnevdiat 
temporary  part  of  the  Indiana  comiounity.  The  data  presented  below  ^/ere 
collected  from  1S3  students  who  vrsre  enrolled  in  the  Spring  semester 
at  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania,  They  are  all  education  majors. 
There  were  10?  girls  and  76  boys  in  the  sample.  The  questionnaire  used 
was  a modification  of  an  interview  schedule  presented  in  Fortune  magazine 
for  January  1969*^ 


1,  V/hich,  if  any,  of  the  following  presidential  candidates  comes  close  to 
your  ovci  point  of  viei;? 

Nixon  26%  McCarthy  16^ 
Humphrey  26%  None  of  these  27% 
Wallace  5^ 


2,  VJhat  do  you  thin  is  the  most  important  problem  facing  this  country  today? 


"W-etnam  v.^ar  23% 
Racial  problems  anc  civil  rights  31% 
Crime  and  lawlessness  13% 
General  unrest  in  the  nation  31% 
Breakdown  in  morals  2% 


3,  Do  you  agree  \rith  those  v.iio  have  called  curs  a "sick"  society? 
Yes  15^  No' 


4,  If  you  answered  yes  to  question  3>  which  of  the  follovdng  statements  do 
you  believe  best  supports  this  point  of  viev/? 

Too  much  extremism 

Loss  of  human  concern  100^ 

High  crime  rate 

Defiant,  rebellious  youth 

Fear  of  social  or  econceiic  change 


5.  In  view  of  the  developments  since  v;e  entered  the  fighting  in  Vietnam, 
do  you  think  the  U,  S.  made  a rdstalce  in  sending  troops  to  fight  there? 
Yes  23%  No  30%  Don't  knov?  27% 

6*  Would  you  describs  yourself  as  a "havde"  or  a "dove”? 

Havdc  28%  Dove  50^  Don't  know  22% 

^Fcrtuno-Yankelovich  Siu'vey^ 

(Januoi'y,  1969),  p.  70o 


"What  They  Ealiove,”  Fortiing,  IFE^IX 
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7.  Have  your  attitudes  tovard  the  Vietnam  war  changed  any  recently? 

Yes  No  60^ 

8.  If  you  answered  yes  to  question  7,  have  you  become  more  ha'vdclike  or 
more  doveliko? 

Hawk  kk%  Dove  56^ 

9.  Which  of  the  follo;dng  phrases  describes  your  personal  feelings  about  the 
war? 

Sympathy  for  our  boys  55^ 

Patriotism  10^ 

Strong  support,  for  the  U.S.  position  28^ 

Anger  at  our  government  7% 

Sj'mpathy  for  the  Vietcong 

10*  Aside  from  the  particular  issues  of  the  Vletnejn  v;ar,  vrhich  of  these  values 
do  you  believe  are  al\^ra.y3  worth  fighting  for? 


Protecting  our  national  interest  k0% 
Containing  the  Communists  18^ 
Counteracting  aggression  26^ 
Fighting  for  our  honor  1.0% 


Maintaining  our  position  of  power  in  the  v/orld  6%^ 

lie  Wnich  of  the  following  statements  express  your  own  values  and  point  of  vie-w? 
We  should  sot  cur  own  house  in  order  before  we  police  the  rest  of 


the  world,  hT% 

There  *s  too  much  eraphasis  on  nationalism  and  not  enough  on 

brotherhood , 23;"^ 

\iar  solves  nothing  but  only  creates  a situation  of  hate  and 

mistrust  which  breeds  more  v/ar*  16^ 

There  are  worse  things  to  feai'  politically  than  the  threat  of 

Communism  o>  1h% 


12,  Do  you  feel  that  draft  resistance  is  justified  under  eny  circumstances? 
Yes  No  66> 


13.  If  yes,  do  you  believe  it  is  more  important  to  obey  one’s  conscience  then 


the  law  or  that  an  individual  should  nob  have  to  figlit  for  a cause  he 
doesn’t  believe  in? 

More  important  to  obey  one’s  conscience  than  the  law  6l^ 

Individual  should  not  have  to  fight  for  a causa  he  doesn’t  believe  In  39/^ 

14.  If  no,  which  of  the  fol]lo'dng  best  respresents  your  point  of  view? 

An  jjcdividual  is  obligated  to  serve  his  country  80;i 

An  individual  Liust  obey  the  lav/  20;o 

15.  Do  you  feel  that  civil  disobedience  is  justified  under  any  circunisto.nces? 

Yes  63,^  No  37^ 


16,  If  you  answ^ared  yest  to  question  15,  would  you  qualify  the  statement  in  any 


of  the  following  v;ays? 

If  it  is  nonviolent  and  r.o  one  is  hurt 

If  the  protesters  are  vrilling  to  accept  tho  penalties  3<:.' 

Believe  it  is  justified  with  no  qualification 

No  Opinion  l6fr 


' 
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17.  Do  70U  feel  that  the  action  of  the  police  at  the  Chicago  Denocratic 
Convention  ■was  justified? 

Yes  20^  No  31%  Both  sides  were  at  fault  40^3  No  opinion  9% 

18,  Do  you  feel  this  country  is  doing  too  imch,  enough,  or  too  little  for 
black  people? 

Too  much  25%  Enough  32%  Too  little  23% 


19.  If  too  much,  vfhich  of  the  follo’.ving  best  respresents  your  point  of  -vie^-/? 

Blacks  should  do  more  for  themselves  50^ 

hliite's  rights  are  being  taken  avray  10^ 

Other  poor  people  are  being  forgotten  30% 

People  should  v;ork  for  \inat  the  get  10,9 

20,  If  enough,  'which  of  the  follovdng  best  represents  your  point  of  vie;;? 

The  country  is  doing  as  much  as  it  can  l2:o 

Black  opport'unities  have  been  improved  86^ 


21.  If  too  little,  anich  of  the  folio-wing  best  represents  your  point  of  view? 
Blacks  do  not  yet  hjave  equal  opportunity  13% 

Blacks*  living  standard  is  still  too  low  70“^ 

There  is  still  too  much  prejudice  against  blacks  13% 


22.  V/ould  you  v;elcome  more  ermhasis  in  this  country  on  combating  covert 

Yes 


older  generation? 


No  criticism 


24. 


No  opinion 


% No 

i 

; best  represents  youi* 

point 

of 

■viev;  toward 

accept  change 

69>s 

. youth 

2% 

intolerant 

10% 

; best  represents  your 

point 

of 

\±Q\fT 

■ation  gap 

18^ 

1 been  exaggerated 

13% 

^ gap 

5% 

1% 

25.  Hov;  -would  you  describe  the  difference  betv/een  yoiir  values  and  year  parents* 
values? 

Very  great  1%  Moderate  60;1  Very  slight  33%> 


Are  the  following  attitudes  more  applicable  to  you  or  your  parents? 
26.  Likely  to  compromise  vlth  things  you  don*t  like 


Parents 

52.^ 

Self 

48^0 

27. 

Respectful 

of  people  in 

positions  of  authority 

Parents 

63,0 

Self 

yi% 

28. 

Likely  to 

accept  t lings 

as  they  are 

Parents 

71:o 

Self 

i 
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29*  Fearful  of  finaiicial  insecurity 


Parents 

52;- 

Self 

4S% 

30. 

Have  faith 

in  the  democratic 

process 

Parents 

6i,% 

Self 

36,^ 

31. 

Tolerant  o 

f other  people's  views 

Parents 

23^ 

Self 

71% 

32. 

Honest  v/ith  oneself 

Parents 

kh% 

Self 

56.t 

33. 

Intrested 

in  other  people 

Parents 

34;^ 

Self 

66;^ 

34. 

Intrested 

in  money 

Parents 

55;^ 

Self 

h5% 

35. 

Likely  to 

do  something  about 

what  you  believe 

to  be  right 

Parents 

31f^ 

Self 

69;^ 

36. 

Open  to  th 

.9  world 

Parents 

Self 

si;^ 

37. 

Interested 

in  beautv 

Parents 

Self 

80;:^ 

3S. 

Optimistic 

about  the  future 

Parents 

20^ 

Self 

so% 

39. 

Self-cents 

red 

Parents 

26;^ 

Self 

liS 

40. 

Concerned 

v.dth  v/hat  is  happening  to  the  country 

Parents 

Ul% 

Self 

53.- 

To  v/hich  of  the  follo-.flng  values  do  you  subscribe? 

41.  Hard  work  vrill  alvrays  pay  off  if  you  have  faith  in  yourself  and  stick 
to  it. 

Subscribe  Do  not  Subscribe  21% 

42.  Everyone  should  save  as  nuch  as  he  can  reg’ularly  and  not  ha-ve  to  lean  on 
family  and  friends  the  minute  he  runs  into  financial  problens. 

Subscribe  81;o  Do  not  Subscribe  19/"^ 

43*  h'o  matter  hov;  menial  the  job  may  be,  doing  it  v;ell  is  important. 
Subscribe  Do  not  Subscribe  16^ 


44.  A nan  should  stand  on  his  ovn  tv/o  feet  and  not  depend  on  others  for 
help  or  favors. 


Subscribe 


52;s 


Do  not  Subscribe 


j 

1 
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\ 
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45*  The  individual  v;ho  plans  ahead  can  look  forv^ard  to  s'access  and 
achievenent  of  personal  goals. 

Subscribe  66^  Do  not  Subscribe  34^ 


46,  Hard  work  keeps  people  froa  loafing  and  getting  into  trouble. 

Subscribe  Do  not  Subscribe  42^ 

47.  Depending  on  hov;'  nuch  stren,gth  and  character  a person  has,  he  can 

pretty  well  control  what  happens  to  hLu.  You  make  your  cr.n  luck. 
Subscribe  Do  not  Subscribe  42^ 

Which  of  these  definitions  of  success  refelct  your  own  personal  values?' 


48.  Having  the  love  and  respect  of  your  family. 

Yes  97^  No  3^ 

49.  Living  the  good  Christian  life. 

Yes  79/^  No  31^ 

50.  Doing  work  that  is  more  than  just  a job. 

Yes  90^  No  10^ 

51.  ^ing  your  ov.n  thing. 

Yes  28^  No  72^^ 

52.  Being  a respected  leader  in  the  community. 

Yes  k5%  No  55,'^ 

53 • Bringing  about  needed  changes  in  society. 

Yes  7k%  No  26% 


VIhich  of  the  following  social  changes  would  you  vralcome? 


54.  More  emphasis  on  lav;  and  order. 


Yes 

66% 

No 

55.  More  emphasis 
Yes 

on  combating  crime, 
11% 

No 

23% 

56.  More  emphasis  on  work  being  meaningful  in  its  own  right. 

Yes  90^  No  10^ 


51. 

More 

respect  for 

authority. 

Yes 

69^ 

No 

58. 

More 

emphasis  on 

self  exuressicn. 

Yes 

82:^  ‘ 

No 

31; 


18^ 


59.  More  freedom  to  delate  and  disagree  openly. 

Yes  90^  No  10> 

60,  More  freedom  for  the  individual  to  do  vdnatevor  he  v.ants. 

Yes  h0%  No  ' £0;^ 
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61.  More  acceptance  of  other  people ’'s  peculiarities. 

Yes  * Ko  25b 

62.  Less  emphasis  on  status — on  '’keepin='5  up  v/ith  the  Joneses.*’ 

Yes  No  18^ 


63.  Less  emphasis  on  money. 

Yes  No  13^ 

64.  More  emphasis  on  private  enterprise. 

Yes  6iO%  No  40^ 

65.  More  emphasis  on  the  arts. 

Yes  69^  No  31^ 


66.  ^!br0  vigorous  but  nonviolent  protests  by  blacks  and  other  minority 
groups . 

Yes  29^  No  71^ 

67.  More  sexual  freedom. 

Yes  34^  No  66% 


, V.’hich  of  these  restraints,  Lmposed  by  society  and  its  institutions, 
can  you  accept  easily? 

68,  The  prohibition  against  mai’ijuana. 


Accept 

Reject 

23;5 

The  prohibition 

against  other 

drugs. 

Accept 

B6%. 

Reject 

rii 

70*  The  pou-er  and  authority  of  the  *’boss”  in  a -work  situation. 
Accept  63%  Reject  37^ 

71.  Requirement  that  you  be  married  before  you  live  udth  someone. 
Accept.  69^  Reject  315^ 

72..  Conforning  in  matter  of  clothing  and  personal  grooming.. 
Accept  3U%  Reject  66% 


73«  Outuard  respectability  for  the  sake  of  career  advancement. 

Accept  UB%  Reject  52^ 

74.  Having  little  decision-malcing  poxver  in  the  first  fev/  years  of  a job. 
Accept  %%  Reject  66,0 


75*  Abiding  by  D^au’S  you  don’t  agree  vd-th. 

Accept  74^  Reject  26% 

76.  Shovring  respect  for  people  you  may  not,  dn  fact,  respect 

Accept  UB%  Reject  *525^ 

77.  Pi’essures  to  close  one's  eyes  to  dishonest  behavior. 

Accept  3%  Reject  97;° 
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V/ith  v.^ich  of  the  following  statements  about  technology  do  you  agree? 

78,  The  problen  is  not  technolog:,’- — it*  3 what  society  does  ^'dth  technology. 

Agree  91%  Disagree 

79,  Technological  progress  alvrays  involves  hunan  problens. 

Agree  91%  Disagree  2% 

80,  Technology  will  pennit  ra.n  to  reach  his  potential  and  control  his 
destingy. 

Agree  42^  Disagree  58^ 

81,  Technology  is  the  only  nean  nan  has  of  solving  existing  problens. 

Agree  19^  Disagree  81^ 

82,  Only  good  can  cone  from  technologica.1  advances. 

Agree  13^  Disagree  87^ 

83,  The  bomb  is  typical  of  vdiat  v^e  can  expect  from  technology. 

Agree  10^  Disagree  90% 

84,  Te  chnological  advances  can  only  mean  nore  unemployment— it* s not  worth 

it. 

Agree  6%  Disagree  94^- 


85.  Advanced  Technology  co’old  eventually  replace  human  beings. 

Agree  16, % Disagree  84^ 

86.  Technology  is  dehumanizing  society. 

Agree  31^^  Disagree  69% 

Would  you  say  that:: 

87.  Your  career  pirns  are  definite  and  specific. 

Yes  50^  No  50^ 

88.  You  haven't  really  made  up  your  mind  yet. 

Yes  37^  No  63^ 

89.  You  have  no  career  plans  and  don't  intend  to  mc^e  any  long  range  plans. 

Yes  13^  No  B7% 


V/hich  of  these  items  vdll  have  a very  great  influence  on  yo^ur  choice  of  career? 


90,  Ct-mi  family 

Yes  kl%  No  53^ 

91,  Challenge  of  the  job 

Yes  80p  No  20% 


Money  that  can  be  earned 
Yes  66% 


92. 


No 
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93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 


Opportunity  to  make  a meaningful  contribution 


Yes 

B2% 

lio 

18^ 

Ability  to  express  yourself 

Yes 

90^ 

Eo 

10^ 

Stimulation 

on  the  job 

Yes 

95% 

No 

5% 

Prestige  or 

status  of  the  job 

Yes 

50% 

No 

50^ 

V 
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Section  lo 


Jmilata  Goimty  in  Central  Pennsylvairla  ie  a rui*al  cornitj  hairing  a population  of 
only  I65OOO  peopleo  The  popTi3.ation  is  r^aaining  relatively  stable  'tilth  a lai’gc  number 
of  youth  DGOving  out  of  the  area  into  acre  uibonized  areas  and  careers  not  as-soceated 
Wxth  their  rural  back  grounds o The  rural  non-farni  population  has  increased,  eiid  these 
people  are  deiaanding  sejTriees  associated  ■with  modern^  urban  living o 

Rural  education  and  crO.tural  facilities  aro  not  keeping  pace  with  corrsspcnding 
urban  facilities  due  to  le.ek  of  physical  financial  end  personal  resources o 0ns  out 
of  8 youths  become  high  school  drop  outse  Youth  organizations  reach  less  than  50^. 
of  the  total  youtho 


there  ai-e  4j000  5R>utns  under  21  yeai's  of  agOo  Population  trends  iiKiiGats  a 
lativsly  low  number  of  people  in.  the  ptt)ductive  age  groi^  with  isricreasing;  nmtj&f  of 
youtn  and  senior  citizsnsc  Thxs  places  a financial  biirden  on  s,  s'lisH  jjpgiip  in  th&'r 
productive  years  to  pi’ovide  the  services  necessary  for  the  young  and  the  older  citi2:-e.os 
There  are  no  special  sdnority  groups^  According  to  tiis  3ast  cen-isus  there  are  5 
non-white  residents  © T'o  our.''  knowiedge  there  has  been  no  significcjn.t  change  o 

Income  le’-re.j.t,  are  bexow  tne  state  sverago  and  the  stuiidard.  o.f  Hviiirr  of  many 
-Lttmilics  is  nor  sa.cisfacf..-03ry<i  The  ’prfableni  is  not  ■uii“*®3ploynjetit  q,b  such  s,s  mder 
cnploymen.t  due  to  the  lack  of  ^inder-»5.nd:i.i.stralizationt>  In  1959  (‘the  time  of  the  last 
census)  we.re  poor  or  having  an  income  o.f  less  than  •13000^  Xt  is  estimated  that 

this  figure  is  much  less  now  due  to  mors  jobs  being  avallabloo  Many  of  our  older  citis^ 
receive  a low  fixed  ineoiii©  as  rstlremeat  or  peusion  payiian-bse  Leos  than  ^ are  In  the 
|20j;000  or  over  income  brackets 

Juniaua  county  is  an  agriculture  county .3  hairy  i’srjsiiig  is  the  main  agTiciil.t'ijire 
ineustryo  Fanas  ane  getting  fewer  and  largeVo  Other  Industries  5nc3.ude  textile 


or  gasiaentj,  construction^  po'oltry  pitjcessing  and  lumber  pi*oductiori„  i*iany  of  the 
residents  in  the  county  work  out  side  the  county  and  coEoinite  as  far  as  a 50  'imiie 
raoius  daily  j.or  enployaento  The  areas  of  Harrisb'urg  and  Le'waritovn.  provide  Arployment 


1 


>u 

\ 


‘i 


for  man/  of  our  residents  o 
Section  II  <, 


O 


The  coiinty  coismittee  consisted  of  50^  youbho  There  was  representation  from  youth 
serving  agencies  in  the  county  such  as  Child  Welfai'ej  Department  of  Piiblic  Welfare, 

4~H  Glubs^,  ScoutSj  County  Mliiisteiduniy  County  ComndaoionerSj  and  Citizens  ijho  serve  on 
advj.sory  beards  of  many  jlgeneies©  Hie  youth  serviiug  waa  a good  cross  section  of  JuDior 
and  Senior  High  Sclioolo  The  i^reeidont  of  Student  Counoil,  couneilp  Class  officers  and 
youth  who  were  active  in  organizations  other  than  school,. 

There  was  one  meeting  of  the  entire  eoBBuittee  at  iirhich  time  the  purposes  were 
exp3^edo  Bach  sub  ooisaittee  met  5 times  o At  these  meetings  both  adults  and  yaiith 
met  at  the  same  tiiaeo 


Ihe  maior  population  areas  were  rapresented  on  aH  the  coMaitteeSo  Attenlai’ioe 
and  participation  ms  goodo 

Hiere  were  no  ffi5.noxd.ty  groups  rspresenteciy  sijice  thfy  are  non-e^d, stent  in  oui- 
county,  The  poveity  groi^  \ras  not  ■.r-epx'-esGntecU  TM.s  could  have  pr<;bably  been  rerBedied 
ii  i!K>r'e  /t«d  been  placed  on  thds  nreat;  It  Ims  been  M>st  iiS-fficult  ixj  get  tB'^ 

presentation  from  tiie  lower  income 

One  iiiionenl  survey  was  tiiken  a't  a youth  Bieetingo  The  suggestions  given  iras  the  bast 
for  dj.5cassion  dinung  two  of  the  peer  gxoup  dlueussions. 

Section  111 


ProDl^as  Identj-fied-d-^ducation  group , 

U Lack  of  understanding  between  age  giY>'i;5>So 

2o  Heed  for  cciBEnunication  betwsen  youth  and  adults  and  cojimficiity  and  sc}iocvl>, 
scljDol  Uvijainlstration  and  students  o 

3o  I'eect.  for  rO'*»cvaiiiatioj:i  of  eleetive  eourseso 

4't<  i'iO tivate  ari  students  to  stay  In  some  ibriti  of  education  o 
ih>me  group 

1 o iieed  for  w^irsving  police  protection  and  traff3.c.  safety „ 

2„  Need,  for  better  lou--co3t  liou-rdugo 


•iX>  i > ■ t 

■ tvVsisS' 


’ 


o 

J 


3 1,  Heed  for  cjore  chyrcb.  and  school  integrated  progrsiaBo 

4o  Lack  of  Day  Care  Centei’’  for  projiex’  eare  of  pi-e-schoo3-  ohllcb;*en  for  vjorking 

KlDtliei'So 


5«  Heed  for  coMirimity  support  for  adequate  leadersklp  to  carry  out  necessary/ 
programs p 


Peer  group- 


1« 


Heed  to  re-eyalaate  value  syst^  so  the  youth  can  form  their  ovai  code  to  live 
in  todays  society^ 


2o  Lack  of  Recreational,  faeilltiose. 


3o  Lack  of  cultural  opportunities  and  opp-orturdties  tc^  bx'oded  ones  eduoatiou 
outside  the  forriial.  scshooJ.  systsmo 

4e  Lack  of  comuMcation  bet-wesn  age  groxpso 

5*  TeeU'^agers  di'lxild.ngt, 

Section  I? 


The  education  comittee  presented  these  reoDiffluendationSo 


1o  There  is  a need,  to  deve3r»p  some  Idiid  of  new  grading  system^  One  suggestj^on 
wa.s  for  stud€?nts  to  progress  at  their  own  ratc-^o  This  i^^Dul-d  ias.9n  the 
abolishing  of  letter  grading  such  as  A •=•  B - G etco 


2o  Recommended  .far  more  and  better  PaT’t?nt“tea.cher  conferenoeso  In  trils  way  a 


better  iindei’stanfiing  betweei  home  and  school  could,  bo  deve3x)ped« 
pi*eve!;it  drop-outSc 


This 


The  students  viarited  the  opi3ortumty  to  select  n^re  electives,.  They  liTi^nted 
less  rdquired  courses.,  Honor  cournes  slioiild  be  made  ;rvailable  to  students., 
They  e2q?rossed  tiie  need  for  training  in  imil„t5.pl©  fieidsj  and  enrichment  course-s 


4o  The  students  also  es^pi^essed  the  need  for  parents  to  continue  their  edue-oticn 
30  that  they  could  understand  the  new  methods  of  education  as  well  as  su.b;|  ect 
matt are 


5<>  There  is  a need  for  sex  education^  This  could,  be  taught  idth  lieaj.tli  and 
physical  education  classes  and  should  start  in  the  elementary  gradeso  A 
better  developed  health  program  should  be  starbedo  The  health  piogram  should 
include  affects  of  drugs  aixd  alocholo  This  could  be  taught  by  ejqjsrts  .in  the 
field  0.S  eptecial  activities  end  not  necessarity  regul.ar  staff o 

6o  They  felt  -special,  odueation  was  good  and  should  be  continued « 

7o  There  needs  to  be  bettei'  ooEarfurd-cation  betxgsen  student  govenraoixt  and 
administration  ©n  all  levels  o Some  plan  needs  to  be  w'orked  out  so  that 
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goi'erriment  can  TOrk  togothar  and  not  against  each 


8.  EstabUeh  nev;  oonrses  In  apeoific  areas  - Exasples  are: 


a.  Classes  for  unwed  Mothers,  possibility  to  be  a bi-couuty  venture.  This  coulrl 
be  done  through  the  Vocational  lechonlnal  School.  this  oouJd 


course  as  an  eleotlve.  This  could  be  reHglons  of  the 
mSc  “\Sned!*  ■afferent  eultureso  In  this  iray  batter  underatandljig 


Section  V The  Home  Coraalttee  presented  these  rceorajiendatlons. 


goi-ng  io  and  from  school  - for 
example  - a trafilc  xight  at  the  exit  from  th©  high  eclioolo 


•^o  Oi’gsjiiaatioii  oi  il63.ping  liand  oe  Black  Parent  group* 

.38  Having  more  police  on  duty  in  Jmiiata  Gountyp 

4o  Possible  dei/elopment  of  lou  cost  hoixaing  or  housing  de^^slopmentso 
5 


tee^faEd-i^^oiiurch  and  clmrch-Gchool  Integrated  p3T>gims  of  community  fellow-. 


Soctiosi  VI 

The  Peer  Gonnzdttee  reooamendeds 


«o  i-orcMletion  of  a pem'uierit  county  council  on  affairs  it  fh1=- 

^elSt'Th  ““■■'•'I  ei'ier^n;  I^tk^w  it 

felt  that  be.„.er  oommaucatlons  botwesi  the  gcneratior.s  oould  be  estaWlshe., 


recreational  centers  nt  seveml.  locations  throughout  the 


3.  Establish  a good  pubUo  pai-k  for  recreational  faolUties  and  combined  activities. 

From  these  recommendations  it  is  not  hard  to  draw  the  oonolneloa  that  communication  is 

one  of  our  major  problems.  latJ:  improved  communication  ocmes  better  undorstandlr.2, 

foJlo::ed  by  cooperation  of  various  groups.  Adui.ts  need  to  recognise  that  ohrosgo  is 

constant  and  now  very  ovrtft..  The  youtj,  today  -are  liviog  to  a different  world.thsn  the 
generation  before  them* 

It  wuld  take  action  of  pubHc  officials  to 


create  a better  police  force,  a better 
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park  system,  and  low  cost  housingo  Constaiit  re-education  of  citizens  to  elect  progresel'/e 
officials  is  easentialo 
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HOME 

IrSc  Do  Craxrf'ordp  Ckalrriiau 

(TB  oCo  I^cmaaii 

Iss  Nfl  Rickcnbaugh 

ather  Healey 

rSo  Ho  Leaker 

Mb  So  Cramer 

Lee  Stevart 


, Ernest,  Ghalmsn 
► Abramo 
t Carter 
, WoliVang 
. Leister 


j YDUi'H 

I Dto  Lo  Shoyersp  Chairman 
Mrso  Jo  Karhefka 
Mtc  C.0  Shearex' 

Mto  Ro  Baker 
i^lTo  Ho  Meiser 
Mto  Me  Better 

STUDW  COM'-aTTKEo 

n o Cbr5.stopher 
lio  Sherloc]?;,  Gh-alman 
Ho  Smrts 
Go  KIrrk’' 

B.-,  Baij.ey 
Lo  Walters’. 
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EDDCATIOiM 

Mto  Go  Snyder,  ChaJ.rminj 
Mro  Ho  Veimer 
MrSu  Wo  Ci’aArfbrtl 
MrSo  So  Clark 
Mrso  Jo  HeckiiKin 
l-lro  Ho  liarhefka 


jPetei’son,  Coirnty  Ch-sirn-ax- 
I Do  Stetler,  Chairman 

3 

|To  Folts 

|so  Marhefka 

•> 

I 

iHo  Smest 

[Lo  Shell enberger 
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Mto  H-i  ."k  Better 
I'trso  ' daiie  Creiioford 
Mt'j  , Jane  IHarhefka 
T')^ Lloyd  Showers 
’ xCo  Robei’t  VIeimer 
Mr<,  Robert  Baker 
Father  Healey 
Mr®  Clyde  Shearer 
^irs®  Janet  Keckroan 
Mrs®  Kath©r3.ne  Clark 
Mrs®  Llrmie  Graiaer 
Mr  Sc  Naomi  ijonker 
Hro  George  Snyder 
f!rso  HelJle  Gi^w’ford 
Mrso  Glaii-e  liurarieii 
illBs  Nancy  Rickenbaugii 
Mr®  Fi-,fmk  Jiarliefloa 
Miss  Naomi  Stewart 


Star  Rtp  Miffiijatownj  Pa® 

School  Stcj  i-UffLlatowtij  Pa® 
Washington  Mlfflintoi-/n5  Pao 
He  Do  I9  Mifflin  tow  ^ Pfto 
Tboa^soniowns,  Pa® 

Port  Royal 5 Pa® 

Mifflin toisi 5 Fao 
Mifflin’cownp  Pa® 

.Miffllntowp  Pa; 

Th,o.ri5)sontcw9  Pa® 

M‘Ifflintowiia  Pao 
Rickfieldj,  Pa^ 

PdckfJ.elc4  Pa^ 

He  Pj,  PoOrt  Pv0,7?i3.ji  Pa® 
Mi-fflixitoTirij  Pa.c 
liifflintoi-aij  Pao 
Mlffllntows  Fa® 

Klfflintowng  P%a„ 


436--48a6 
43M904 
436~424B 
436-4429 
535«=5 158 
527-416^:) 
436»472r> 

436^4031 

436^4143 

535-^5195 

4.38.-^-29S5 

694-3671 

694*^3)4* 

734-3673 

436-^i149 

436-4.913 

456'“4248 
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